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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


6 H A R 1 E. 8,5 


Earl of CAMPER 


Lond Hi gh Chancellor of 3 | Britain. | 


My LoR D, 


P ERMIT me to have the honour to addreſs 
and lay before Your Lordſhip a work, which, 


1 flatter myſelf, will be found as inte reftir ng as any 


of the kind, or on political ſubjects, ever publiſhed: 


in this kingdom, and to merit Your high confide- 


ration and patronage ; for in it, together with many 
other intereſting facts, will be fully diſcloſed the 
Themes and politics of the French court, in their 
A 2. 
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late 


is da enen 


— zainſt his ſacred Majeſſ * 
| mts — — 2 yo TOY. © #4 % __ 
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That a perth, who has not t the honour or hap- 
pineſs to be known to Your Lordſhip; Ihould at- 


tempt to addreſs bis works to ſucht an etnifient and 
diſtinguiſhed character, may ſeem ſomewhat. extra- 


* * 


ordinary: but as it is che work that will Tpeak for 
the perſon, and the merit thereof alone that ſuppli- 


cates and demands Your! Lore ſhip! 's Favour + and ge- 
nerous protection, the quthor hopes that will Plead 


his excuſe. 
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Exalted, for inimitable virtues, to the hiphefi 
pitch of earthly greatneſs under the Britiſb crown, 
to be keeper and preſerver of his Majeſty's con- 
ſcience, and the delight of his people, who know 
that juſtice and equity, pure and unſpotted as new- 
fallen ſnow, ſtream from that fountain, which, un- 
biaſſed and unprejudiced, flows from, and runs thro 


nt gf? 1 


all your actions, no wonder that the oppreſſed fly 
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oppreſlor | has no „ 


Such e tions alone made me - reſolve to 


0 17 this work before Vour Lordſhip, in hopes that = 


they, with my ſervices, and the injuſtice I have re- 


ceived, may reach the Royal ear; and that I ſhall 
obtain fatisfaQtion, according to the merit of thoſe 


important ſervices ; ſince, for the honour and ſecu- 


rity of the crown, and the hap pineſs and proſperity | 
of the nation, nothing that may contribute to cither 

ought to be kept ſecret, .or concealed from one in 
Your high ſtation; beſeeching Your Lordſhip to 


indulge me in the liberty I take, of ſubſcribing 


myſelf, with all truth, and the moſt profound 


reſpect, 
My Lox p, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt devoted, and 


Moſt obedient ſervant, 
| ', | 


cp o. MAC ALLESTER. 
Vor. l. 43 


DEDICATION »_ 
to Your Lordſhip for redreſs of ills, for which the 
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ca Pf URIOSITY, from whoſe powerſul it in- 
SR fluence no ſex or age is exempt, naturally 
leads us to an enquiry after every thing 
that is new, amuſing, or entertaining; 
but when intereſting ſubjects, objects that 
regard the happineſs and proſperity of a 


N 


l mighty ſovereign, and a great nation, 


preſent themſelves to view, there can be no doubt, but (thus 
"Toh & B excited) 
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| excited) the ardent dere of a due en 0 thereof” muſt: 


be raiſed to the higheſt pitch, amongſt all ranks of people; 
and that the public, ever anxious for the diſcovery of truth, 
and from whom thoſe matters (for political reaſons) are 


| generally too long kept ſecret, will be greatly obliged, in 


having ſuch diſcoveries and candid explanations laid before 
them, as may clearly and evidently give them the fulleſt 
proof, and the moſt ample ſatisfaction in theſe reſpects. 


Perſuaded as I am of your impartiality in judging of facts, 
convinced of your rectitude of heart, and inviolable attach- 
ment to juſtice end the laws of your country; knowing alſo, 
that every power and faculty of your mind has not been leſs. 
frequently employed in their defence, and in ſupport of the 
juſt rights of the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover to the imperial 
crown of theſe realms, againſt the pretender and their com- 
mon enemy, than in endeayouring to preſerve the liberty 
and independance of your fellow-citizens,. againſt injuſtice 
and oppreſſion, I addreſs, therefore, theſe letters to you, 
Sir, and with an intention to commit them to the preſs; 


that the public, by a knowledge of the particulars of theſe 


intereſting matters, may be truly informed thereof, and, 
amongſt other things, of ſome late formidable % n, of the 
enemy in favour of the pretender, againſt his Majeſty's crown 
and kingdoms, as well as againſt the lives and poſſeſſions of 
his liege people in general, to the entire ruin of this nation. 


By this correſpondence, you will find diſcloſed, by what, 
and by whoſe means, that formidable de/ign of invading this 


kingdom was diſcoyered and defeated z the means laid down, 
and. 


= 


2 


„„ DS 
and viſible in themſelves, of making the whole troops and 
imbarkation victims of the enterprize, in caſe the attempt 
had been carried into execution; together with the ſecret 
motives that brought about the late peace; authenticated 
by the ſtrongeſt proofs, and ſuch papers as have not hereto- 
fore been made known to the public. 


Vou will alſo find, to your great ſurpriſe, and what is ſo 
inconſiſtent with the true Britiſt ſpirit, the ungenerous, 
cruel, and ungrateful treatment of the perſon, who ren- 
dered to his Majeſty and this nation thoſe great and impor- 
tant ſervices; the manner in which he has been uſed by 


men in power, notwithſtanding the promiſes and aſſurances 


made to him, of a generous and liberal recompence, both 


before and after the ſervices were performed ; which, I dare 


ſay, you will conſider with the public, as a diſhonour to 
the Britiſb nation, and a great diſcouragement to others 
hereafter to riſk their lives, to render ſuch important ſer- 
vices to either; the want of which may prove of the laſt 
Nee e and e ae to both. 


To ſatisfy theſe objects, and give the cleareſt lights into 
the ſeveral tranſactions propoſed, it may be neceſſary to ſtep 
a little way back, and to mention ſome facts antecedent to 
the deſigns of the enemy for invading this kingdom, in the 
year 1702, by the flat-bottom'd boats, and an army of about 
50,000 men, then aſſembled on the coaſt of France, and 
provided with all things neceſſary for that bold and formi- 
dable projects being, with the utmoſt ſecrecy of its deſtina- 
tion, carried into execution. 
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The connection of many facts and anecdotes relative to 


the unnatur al rebellion of the year 174 5, and the preſent 
ſubject, makes thit neceſſary; eſpecially as many of them 


have not been heretofore made public. For which purpoſe, 
it muſt be remembered, that in the years 1743 and 1744s 
aſſociations, or rather conſpiracies, | were entered into, in 
Scotland, by the chiefs of the clans there, and others at- 
tached to their own deſtruction, in the tyrant family of the 
Stuarts; which aſſociations were duly ſigned by them, and 
ſent to Rome, for raiſing, a rebellion, ' which (according to 
their plan) was not to break out till the year 1746 or 1747, 
the time judged moſt proper for. the execution thereof, by 
the enemies of the houſe of Hanover, to place the pretender 
on the throne of theſe kingdoms, or his eldeſt ſon Charles ; 
who was to act, and did afterwards aſſume that title, and pre- 
tended to act, as Regent, during the troubles, ' which 1 
out in Scotland a year ſooner than was expected, 

even intended, by the aſſociates or conſpirators 3 ; 
many of whom, at that very time, were in. the ſervice of 
the crown of England, or had their bread depending thereon 
by penſions or other advantages, from which they drew their 


daily ſupport... 


Thoſe perſons, who ha been at > lh on this buf neſs, 


as commiſſioners and emiſſaries, and to whom the ſecret, 


with every precaution for effecting the ſcheme, was im- 


parted, being returned to England and Scotland, had their 


ſeveral parts aſſigned unto them for bringing it to perfection: 


that is to ſay, they were to prepare ſuch materials, as they 


beſt could, for this daring enterprize, which, they were per- 


ſuaded, 
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ſuaded . was to be ſeconded by France, and — by 


her troops; Cc. They were to ſound the minds and diſ- 
poſitions of their friends and acquaintance at London and 
elſewhere; to inſinuate the great expectations of ſome new 
and happy change; to cultivate and improve every advan- 
tage and circumſtance that might preſent itſelf for pro- 
moting this great ue n, without diſcloſing the ſecret; con- 
fiding it but to a very few, and to thoſe only as were then 
named and agreed on, as perſons of known zeal and fidelity 
to the cauſe, and on whoſe prudence and integrity they 
could entirely rely; ſo that no opportunity ſhould be omit- 
ted for the accompliſhment of their hopes, and to conduct 
matters in ſuch manner, as to ripen into perfection for the 
year 1747, or at ſooneſt for the year 1746, according as the 
Engl: V army ſhould be then more or leſs employed abroad, 

in Flanders ot other diſtant places, and the kingdom leſs 


able to defend itſelf, for want of her national troops; an 


interval, which would give the French the opportunity of 
commencing ſuch operations, as mult lay the Eng/;/h under 
the neceſſity of ſending forces abroad to oppoſe them. 


It was at this time the bomb was to burſt in Scotland, 
the maſk to be taken off by the Frencb, and the young 
pretender to appear with luſtre and eclat at the head of a 
French and Highland army, according to the project then 
agreed on, by the privity and approbation of the French 
court: and ſo careful were they of this ſecret, that the 
Engliſb miniſtry knew nothing of their deſign, and would 
ſcarce believe it, when it was firtt reported, that they had taken 


up arms in ene under the ſtandard of the pretender; 
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Want of proper intelligence of this deſign brought on an 
expence of millions to this nation, without reckoning the 
loſs of many thouſand lives, or the burning of caſtles, houſes, 
plundering, and other calamities which followed, and which 
{till are recent in the minds of many; all which might have 
been prevented, if at that time ſuch intelligence had been 
given, as has been lately communicated in a much more 
dangerous affair; and which has been ſo ill encouraged, and 


as yet remains unrewarded, as will be fully ſhewn in the 


courſe of theſe . 


The 22 of this rebellion's breaking out a year or two 
ſooner than the time agreed on by the rebels and conſpira- 
tors themſelves, 11 be the ay . of po th next letter. 
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LETTER Tus SECOND. 


ins and ſelf-ſufficiency, eſpecially where 
weighty matters are in queſtion, are generally at- 
tended with bad conſequences. The young pretender, 
on the proſpect laid open to him by the aſſociations and 
aſſurances of ſupport from France (as mentioned in my 
former letter), could not wait the tedious delay of their 
being brought to maturity. Hurried by the natural im- 
petuoſity of his own temper, the gratifying of which, even 
in the ſmalleſt matters, 28 ever prefers before any other | 
| | con- 
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conſideration : thirſting for vengeance on his enemies; 
expecting, or rather flattering himſelf, with the vain hopes, 
of immediately poſſeſſing a crown and three kingdoms, by 
a coup de main: believing his own judgment ſaperior to that 
of his father or his friends, in the purſuit of his ambitious 


and bloody deſigns: acting in all things contrary to the 
expreſs orders and commands of the firſt, and in contempt 


of the advice and entreaties of the latter, which had been 


frequently repeated to him, and which he had as often pro- 
miſed to obſerve, whenever the ſubject of an invaſion was 
agitated; in a word, in violation of all filial obedience, and 
the moſt ſolemn promiſes made by him, as often as this 
point was under conſideration, Edward privately deter- 
mined to ſet out for France, having by letters to his ſecret 
friends, and otherwiſe, previouſly taken all the precautions 


he thought neceflary, for eſcaping the difficulties and dan- 


gers that might attend his hazardous journey, or apparently 
obſtruct his ſecret views and raſh deſigns. 


Thus determined, he ſets out from Rome for Paris; and 
arriving, in his way thither, at Avignon, incog. he found 
means to be well received by a gentlewoman, who had been 
diſtinguiſhed for her wit and great connections, and who 
had been brought up in a convent of that city, and whoſe 
uncle was a biſhop reſiding there: to whom he made his 
court directly, in order to conceal himſelf, by the aſſiſtance 
of the fair religious, in caſe of a purſuit, which he ſuſ- 
pected; and, not without reaſon, apprehended might be 
made to ſtop him, and bring him back to Rome. 


The 
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The good lady; at that time young and gay, and fince not 
leſs known in the literary world by her writings, than by 
her misfortunes, : at London, within theſe few years paſt 2 
nor leſs proud. of her gueſt than the confidence he repoſed 
in her, was not wanting on her part to provide him a ſafe 
retreat; nor did ſhe fail, through intereſt, piety, or gaiety, 
to ſhew him every mark of politeneſs; hoſpitality, and ten- 
derneſs, which might render his retired ſituation pleaſing 
and agreeable to him, until ſhe could take ſuch meaſures 
as her intereſt, character, and her authority in the church, 
being a prelate's niece, gave her a reaſonable pretext to make 
uſe of, for ſafely conveying him out of the pope's territories 
into thoſe of France, which are not far diſtant from that 
city. His apprehenſions were not ill grounded; for it was 
not long before meſfengers arrived with orders to the pope's 
governor (to whom Avignon is ſubject) to examine all paſ- 
ſengers, and not to ſuffer any to paſs the gates of that city, 
without a paſſport; to which was annexed an order from 
the old pretender to ſtop his ſon, and bring him back to 
R:me, in caſe he ſhould be found to travel that way 


The zeal and activity with which theſe new and extra- 
ordinary orders and commands were obeyed, in a ſhort time 
ſubſided; it being ſuſpected, that the bird had flown in the 
dark before the cage was ſhut. The kind religieuſe, how- 
ever, neglected nothing that might contribute to the ac- 
_ compliſhment of the wiſhes of her guelt ; when feigning a 
pretence to viſit an abbeſs, at a convent in the country, ſhe 
wrote to the governor for a paſſport for herſelf; and he not 


in the leaſt ſuſpecting, that a PR of her character could 
acai have 
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haye any part in eh a [buſineſs to favour the ape of the | 
young adventurer, ſent her the Fe the deſired. 


Provided! Aich theſe eſſential proteQtionis from We. 
carriage, with every neceffary for his journey, was prepared; 
and the lady with her charge, which ſhe had drawn from 
his retirement, being therein artfully placed, in ſuch man- 
ner as not to be ſuſpected or ſeen, ſet out on her pretended 

viſit; and ſending a ſervant a little before, to fhew the 80 
vernor's paffport to the officer, who commanded at the gate, 
ſhe, on her arrival there, paſſed with every mark of reſpect, 

and without the leaſt oy gre or - examination ; and con- 
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= vided, after ede N ts, declarations of 
9 friehdſhip, and thanks, he Proſecuted bis) Journey t fo. Paris, 
= without interruption. | | 


I -” 2 wickedriefs, you will agree, is folly ; 3 Nor is it much 
1 to be doubted, but that open acts of diſobedience, and evil 
doings, will be generally attended with ſorrowful conſe- 
quences to thoſe who do them; diſappointment, mortifſca- 
tion, and infamy, being the uſual recompence of Perf diene 
and unjuſt actions. | 


& e 


CY > * 


"The 860d offices of this «lady, as | he ker declares 
reaped this advantage by her new edimeRtions; ; for, k 
ſome time after commenced à ſuit at Rome, to be abſolved 
diſcharged from, her religious vows, as being forced into 
15 NV or. 1 ps C a 
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a convent by her relations, during her tender years, con- 

trary to the canons of the church, and contrary, to her own. 

inclinations, ſhe, by the intereſt and recommendation of the 
father, then Chevalier de St. George, obtained a ſentence or 
decree from the pope, whereby ſhe was abſolved and diſ- 
charged from her VOWS, and the duties of a nun; in conſe- 

quence of which, ſhe reſigned her charge and authority, 
which ſhe held in that convent, and quitted both the houſe 


and the habit; fince which time this lady has been the ſubject 
of much diſcourſe and converſation „both at Paris and London. 
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The adventurer arriving at Paris, had immediately many 
private interviews and conferences with his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty and his miniſters, who adviſed him to lay aſide his 
intentions of invading Scotland for ſome time. Here alſo 
he met with reproaches, in letters from his father, for the 
undutiful behaviour he had ſhewn, and the injudicious ſteps 
he was about to purſue; but thoſe remonſtrances and re- 
bukes ſerved only as ſpurs to a horſe under the curb, to raiſe 
and inflame his paſſion for going forward, and to bring 
upon that miſerable country, and thoſe who joined him, 
the deſolation and ſufferings that ſoon after followed. 


: Effectually then to carry his own project into execution, 
he went to lodge at the houſe of “ Enzas Macdonnel, who 
| afterwards 
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* Enzas Macdonnel, * the defeat of Culladen, ſurrendered himſelf to 
the then honourable General Campbell, now duke of Argyle. He was brought 
to London priſoner, and for ſome time confined at a king's meſſengers ; from 
thence carried to Newgate, from which mw he made his OY by throw- 

ing 
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afterwards appeared under the title of his banker, and who 
has ſince felt the effects of his tyranny and ingratitude. In 
this houſe, as well as in other private places of rendezvous, 


the adventurer held his ſeparate aſſemblies, where Kelly, 
| 0 ullivan, * Sherridan, * Glen garry, the chevalier 


M aclean, 
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ing a box of. fauff ; in rate bey 8. eyes, as ne was opening the Ns of the 
preſs-yard (where Macdonnel was confined) to let a viſitor out. He was im- 


mediately retaken, and brought back by a poor ordinary fellow, who ſaw him 


run through the ſtreet; was afterwards tried and condemned at St. Margaret's 
Hill, and confined in the new goal, Southwark. Twice or three times the 
cart at the door, and he ready to mount therein, and all the apparatus for his 
execution ready ; when he was each time reprieved, luckily for him, before 
he was carried to execution. At length he obtained mercy, by.his Iate maje- 
ſty's moſt gracious pardon, On his return to France, he obtained a penſion 


from that court for his ſupport,” which he ſome time enjoyed ; but the adven- 
turer diſpleaſed, or pretending to be diſpleaſed, with ſomething in the con- 
duct of this unfortunate man, during his ſufferings, , and which moſt probably 


ſaved his life, wrote to marſhal Belleiſie againſt him; and never ceaſed his 


undoing, until he cauſed the penſion to be taken away; leaving him deſtitute 
of bread, which was afterwards, nevertheleſs, in ſome meaſure ſupplied to 


him, N. the benevolence of a farmer- general. 


The OY of the adventurer's diſpleaſure and reſentment. was at this time. 


| faid, and ſtrongly reported at Verſailles, to be owing to ſome intelligence he 


had received from ſome one then near his royal highneſs Frederic, the late 


prince of ales, who had communicated to him ſomething that Macdornel | 


had ſaid or diſcloſed when he was ſent for one night, and examined before 
the p council after his condemnation, by which. he ſaved his life ; 3 at leaſt 
this was the n account given at that time. 


* au Glengarry, kick up in "Fines, in a genteel, ot rather ſplendid 
manner, was eldeſt ſon of Macdonnel of Glengarry, in the Highlands, chief 
of a large clan of that name, always attached to the Stuart's family, and whoſe 


eſtate was pretty dannen He was taken at ſea with lord Derwentwater, 
C2 5 | and 
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at laſt to draw the French min 15 Into 0 0 "ſeeming 5 5 


tion of this plan. The two laſt being or 
land, to prepare the clans, were cloſeted with the king, and 


afterwards with Monſieur D' Argen/on (as they themſelves 
boaſted) the night before their departure, where they re- 


1 « * 
| Mackan, Blat, and ſome few others, Attended the con- 
ſultations, and concurred in he reſolutions there t ken 
ſome of whom had, ac dreſs 05 intereſt engu ugh : at e Ales, 


4 
ered away to Scot- 


Nes V 


ceived the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of affiſtance in men and mo- 


ney; with directions to inform the frien nds of the cauſe, that 


3 ſhould not be wanting powerful dupplies of every kind, 
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when ell things ſhould be prepared for « riſing, and the 
clans ſhould det in arme. 


The chevalier and Blow ee ately et out on this com- 


miſſion, and were the firſt meſſengers of this intended de- 


ſcent in 1745, and the firſt victims of their own weakneſs 


and ſtupidity, a8 well as of the vigilance of the Britiſh go- 
vernment: for, arriving at Edinburgh, where they lived too 
freely, | 


i 8 118 * it. 8 * a 
— 2 — 


and made priſoner in the Tower; is the ſame perſon, who at firſt was ſuſ- 
pected, and univerſally reported, to be the adventurer's brother. His father 
was a long time confined cloſe priſoner in Edinburgh caftle, on account of the 


then troubles, and his younger brother was at the head of his clan in the action 


. at Prefton-Pans, In 1747, the elder, through the clemency of his late majeſty, 
obtained his liberty, by being diſcharged out of the Tower, and ſent back to 
France, with Sir Hector Maclean and others, then diſcharged. Some time 


after his arrival in France, he ſollicited the young adventurer for his intereſt 


to procure him ſome advancement in one of the Scotch regiments; but not- 
withſtanding his own and his family's ſervices, and ſufferings, he met with 


the utmoſt contempt and unkindneſs from the adventurer ; 3 who told him, he 
thought a ſerjeant's poſt was too good for, him, This! is not the only inſtance 
we ſhall meet with in him of the plackeſt ingratitude, 
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freely, and Raid too W a public-houſe, for men charged / 
With ſuch important matters (as they were afterwards re- 
proached for, by their ſuperiors and friends) the landlord 
ſuſpecting, from their behaviour and diſcourſe only, that 
they were embarked in ſome bad deſign, gave information 
againſt them, and they were, in conſequence thereof, ar- 
"reſted; and a warrant being ſent by the marquis of Tiveedale, 
then N ſecretary y of fate for the affairs of Scotland, to bring 
them to Todt, they" were conducted under a guard of 
horſe, and kept cloſe priſoners. However, notwithſtanding 
the ſeveral Staate they underwent, they had the con- 


duet to let nothing Siarerfal tranſpire. | pid 


0 SC 31185] 
4H In ſome weeks after theſe tranſactions (uninformed of the 
4 fate of his two emiſſaries) the adventurer himſelf, with 
Af » "thoſe who accompanied him, after a narrow eſcape of being 
A : taken at ſea,” arrived in the Highlands; where we ſhall leave 
1 im for the preſent, and conclude this letter with obſerving, 
1 that it was to this ſpirit and obſtinacy of opinion in the ad- 
'Y venturer, that the rebellion broke out in 1745, and which 


brought him ſo ill provided into Scotland; and, in my next, 

I ſhall give you ſome account of what was doing at Rome, 

and the ſteps taken towards forwarding his affairs; though 

he had withdrawn himſelf from thence in the manner before 

x. mentioned, to plunge himſelf, and thouſands: beſides, into 

1 unſpeakable miſeries, hardſhips, and diſtreſſes; of which 
many families feel the ſevere effects unto this day. 
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LETTER TRE THIRD. 


DisPrEASs ED as the old chevalier appeared to be, at 
his ſon's precipitate flight, ſuch meaſures were, never- 
theleſs, immediately reſolved on, and purſued, as might ſtill 
favour the grand defign, (this is what, in the vulgar phraſe, 
is faid to make the beſt of a bad market”) amongſt which 
it was judged neceſſary to diſpatch private meſſengers with 
letters, as ſoon as poſſible, to acquaint ſome of their parti- 
cular friends, in England, Wales, and Scotland, of his ſud- 
den departure for Paris, and thereby to invite the few, in 
whom the greateſt confidence was placed, and who could be 
moſt uſeful, by their rank, character, and abilities, to join 
him at Paris; as alſo to encourage all his friends to conti- 


nue ſteady in their attachment, and endeavours for promoting | 


the great end of the young adventurer's undertaking ; with 
aſſurances, that it would be well ſupported. French promiſes, 
like foreign bills not duly honoured, ſhould be proteſted and 
returned for eee t. 


Amongſt others, a letter was wrote to the * earl of Clan- 
carty, to the above effe &, by the Chevalier de St. George 
| - himſelf. 


* Lord Clancarty, ſeveral years before he received the letter of invitation 
from the old pretender, had been in /reland, where he brought ejectments for 
recovery of an eſtate forfeited by his father, amounting to about C. 60,000 
fer year, which he claimed under a ſettlement of marriage, The parliament 
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himſelf. He therein acquainted the earl, that his ſon was 
ſet out from Rome for Paris, to ſettle ſome preliminaries 
with that court for effectually putting the proje# in execu- 
tion; and that as he had received the moſt ſatisfactory aſ- 
ſurances of ſuccours in men and money, and every other 


material neceſſary for the completion of the buſineſs, he 


prayed and required his lordſhip (who, it was agreed on, 
was to command at ſea, being well acquainted with, and 


| brought up in that ſervice) to leave London, as ſoon as con- 


veniently he could, and to go directly to Paris, in order to 
join his ſon, who at that time, he doubted not, but hoped, 
might be diſſuaded from purſuing raſh meaſures, and pre- 
vailed on to poſtpone his voyage to Scotland, for ſome time 
longer at leaſt, until things could be duly prepared; and 
who perhaps might, in the interim, appear publickly there, 
according as the circumſtance and ſituation of affairs ſhould 
admit, or beſt correſpond with the intrigues and politics of 


the Prench court. 


This nobleman, who had thoughthimſelf ill uſed by the 
miniſtry of England, required but a very ſlender invitation 


to join in any enterprize, that, in his opinion, might diſtreſs 


them $ 


1 
* 


of that kingdom paſſed a vote, whereby it was reſolved, that any lawyer, 
counſel, attorney, or ſollicitor, that ſhould proceed in ſuch ſuit, &c. ſhould 
be deemed an enemy to his country, c. This reſolution, which quieted the 
minds and intereſts of the poſſeſſors of that large eſtate, enraged the mind of 
the earl, who thought himſelf intitled to the whole; and diſappointed in that 
expectation, he ſought any occaſion for procuring to himſelf the proſpect of 
poſſeſſing that great fortune, and would have joined the Grand Turk or Cham 
of Tartary to obtain it, 
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mz and, i therefore, with 


X 15 Get k his affairs, and prepare to 1 et out for Paris. | 
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Vet the Aipagtten he 88 of an FEET this let- 
ter from the old chevalier, did not proceed from any parti- 
cular affection or attachment to him or his family, as . 


appear by the . 


l 


Hopes br, recovering and pofteſtag « a A rge FIR 1 
by his father, with the ambition of 1 at the head 


of a powerful ſquadron at ſea, as he was made to, believe, 
ſeem to have been his chief motives, | and ſtrongeſt incite- 


ments. Be that as it may, he ſoon arranged his own Private 
affairs, and ſet out for France; but, alas! how great Was 


25 


his ſurprize and diſappointment, when, on land ing there, 
he found, that, whilſt . he was performing his voyage to 
France, the adventurer had ſet out from thence on his voy- 
age to Scotland, and had actually arrived i in that kingdom ! 


Vos Deus vult perdere nems dementat. 


The news of the adventurer's danger and eſcape at ſea, 
and of his being ſafe landed in Scotland, was known in France 


before the Eng/i/b miniſtry were fully appriſed thereof, or 


at leaſt convinced that it was ſo. 


This news, however, had 


very different effects on thoſe to whom it was communi- 
cated ; ſome were rejoiced at the happy deliverance he had, 
from the danger that ſo nearly threatened him, and at his 
ſafe landing in Scotland, looking on both as good omens in 


his favour 5 whilſt others, 
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of more ſolid judgment, and 


N eater 


cadineſs, b. be- 


bi 
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[7 1 | 
greater forebght and penetration, looked upon this attempt 
as not only raſh. and inconſiderate, but as Ke ne i» | 
n baer my fortune, N "is „ Nenttt i Ben 212 
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His friends lets he had left behind; eſpecially. u thoſe 
who were moſt ſanguine and earneſt in ſollicitations for ſue- 
cours to be ſent after him, began to conceive great Eopes tb 

| themſelves, by the news frequently received from Scotland; 
and they boldly ſpoke on that behalf, to procure „ for 
that ſervice. Nie | | | 


Thong 2 were not miles onlths aſt of Fynn; 50 has 
miniſters at that time been in the leaſt diſpoſed to ſend them. 
Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, and other ports, were ſuffici- 
ently garniſhed with forces; but the court was not, or ap- 


peared not to be, entirely ſatisfied with the expedition. 


Beſides, there was a large French army encamped in Flars 
ders; and their king was with the army, attended by his 
miniſters, where they remained for ſome time. 


The adventurer's JOY then called duke of York, was 
in France, and had at this time his reſidence generally at 
Boulogne or Dunkirk, where he was pompouſly attended by 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction; and couriers under diſguiſes 
and various pretexts were frequently going and coming to 
and from England, Wales, and Scotland, with letters and 
diſpatches ; but no order for troops to be ſent to Scotland 
could be obtained from France. 
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At length the partizans of the cauſe, thinking it their 
duty not to neglect ſo fair an opportunity, as that of the 
king and his miniſter's being with the army, the earl of 
Clancarty and lord Marſhal were deputed and diſpatched to 
the camp in Flanders, to ſolicit the miniſter for immediate 


aſſiſtance, and immediate ſupply of forces, to invade Scot- 


land, and to keep up the ſpirit of rebellion in that kingdom. 


Monſieur D' Argenſon, the then miniſter, received theſe 


two earls with that politeneſs due to their rank; and enter- 


ing on the ſubject of their commiſſion, D' Argenſon (ſpeak- 


ing to lord Mar/hal} affected to be furprifed that his lord- 
ſhip did not go to Scotland with the adventurer; to which 
the other replied, he thought he was not ſufficiently ſup- 
plied or prepared for ſuch an expedition; but that, as he 
had begun, he might continue to make a good diverſion, 
until a proper and reaſonable ſupply of men could be ſent to 


* 


him. 


D' Argenſon then aſked him, what number of men he. 


thought might be ſufficient to do the work, with thoſe who 
were already in arms? (ſtill at times expreſſing his ſurpriſe; 
that he did not embark with Hi prince, as he called him, 
and conduct him to Scotland, as it was his lordſhip's native 
country, and he ſo well acquainted therewith, and beloved 
by the people, that he might have drawn many more toge- 
ther, who would have readily. followed. him). The lord 
Marſhal anſwered, that if he would give him but 7000 men, 
he would immediately embark with them, and undertake, 


upon peril of his life, with the troops already in arms, and - 
thoſe: 
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thoſe that would this on his appearing at the head of the 


army there, to complete the work, and place the pretender 
on the throne, as there were not ſufficient force then in Eng- 


land to oppoſe them; but that it was neceſſary that this 


ſupply ſhould be ſent with all diſpatch, before the W 


e cond! A called Werne Benn a 


a 
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The Frendl nie OP: replied, that he was very ſorry, 
as he feared ſuch a number could not be then ſpared; but 
ſaid, he would think of it, and ſee what could be done; 
aſſuring them, nevertheleſs, that the cauſe ſhould be ſuſ- 
tained, and help ſhould not be wanting. Lord Clancarty 
going on in importuning the miniſter, and ſeconding lord 
Marſhal's demand, D' Argenſen ſays to him, Quant'd votre 
prince, Monſeigneur, il eſt aller en Ecofſe, en Blancbec: jj en 
ſuis fache. Vous netes pas bein coeffe, Monſeigneur ; voulez 
vous que je Vous envoye mon e 10 Jail bein N arch 


: 235 75 a9 | 


Lord eee is a man ee carcleſs -in his dreſs 5 
though, on occaſions, no man dreſſes better, appears with 
more luſtre, or has a better taſte in cloaths; but happened 
at this time to be in a deſhabille, with an ordinary black 


tie-wig, ſuch as he commonly wears on journies, and which 


added no ornament to the reſt of his dreſs; which gave the 


| miniſter the opportunity of changing the diſcourſe, and 


making him this ſneering compliment {all this being lord 


Gancarty's own account). It provoked him fo much, who 


is naturally warm and rough, though a man of good ſenſe, 
with a bad application of it, that he ſtarted up from his 


chair, ng lord Marſhal to come away, and ſaying to 
D 2 | him 


| 4 
him in Engliſh, which he knew the miniſter did not under- 
ſtand. Damn the fellow, he is making his diverſion of us; 
and neyer. after could he be prevailed an to go ntar him. 
The conſequence that followed this interview I muſt reſerve 
for my next. It was faid indeed, that if the peer had met 
the miniſter on any other than French ground, he would 


have given him more occaſion for a ſurgeon to dreſs his head, 


then his ae had: for a barber to accommodate his my. 
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ee ee NCY and reſentment ſeldom fail to fol- 

low diſappointment cloſe to the heels, when we find 
that promiſes of ſervices, and profeſſions of friendſhip,, are 
only made and calculated to delude and deceive us. It is 
not, therefore, much to be wondered at, if the two lords. 
mentioned in my former letter had retained a little of both, 
on the reception they met with from the French minifter, 
and the little attention he ſhewed for the ſucceſs of the Scorch 
affairs, in the conference they had with him; for the ſup- 
port of which, their ſolicitations were entirely directed. 


Logd 'Marſhal * and” lord Clancarty kad: both been long 
perſecuted, by the malevolence of their adverſe ſtars. For- 
| tune 


. 


Lord Marſbal received fo many flights and affronts from the young pre- 
tender and his brother, after the attachment he had ſhewn for that cauſe, 


which: | 
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tune ſeemed to have turned her back upon them. Accuſ- 
tomed to her frowns, they courted not her ſmiles; nor were 
they ignorant of the little faith that ſhould be given to pro- 
miſes of men, whoſe principal ſtudy, whoſe greateſt merit, 
whoſe ward yy and en 7 8 is to cajole and 


5 Contrary, then, to what one might expect to reſult from 
fuch dreads and apprehenſions, as fill the mind on believing 
their cauſe, their all, to be abandoned or loſt, - their ardour 
cooled not; no dejection was perceiyed ; nor was their re- 
ſentment leſs for being ſmothered. They heartily wiſhed, 
it is true, all the ill poſſible to D'Argenſon ; and there was 
not at that time any one of the party in France that would 
not have triumphed at his death or downfal. But they did 
not think it for die intereſt of the cauſe to ſhew any out- 


ward tokens of their diſcontent. Neither did they publiſh 
what had paſſed at their conference with D' Argenſon, leſt 


it might diſpirit their friends, and otherwiſe hurt the intereſt 
of the cauſe. For thoſe reaſons, it was made known only 
to a few. | 


— 
- 


They, therefore, continued their ſolicitations at court, 


with more warmth than before, ſeconded by the adven- 
turer's brother; in Which ſeveral of the French nobility, 


LY friends 


— 


which he had unfortunately. as 3 in, and the many ſervices he had ten- 
dered them, that he at length abandoned both, and would never after be per- 


ſuaded to meddle in their affairs; the ill treatment and ingratitude he met 


with from the two brothers having raiſed and provoked his higheſt reſentment, 
which at laſt opened his eyes, and convinced him of the errors in Which he 


had been too long blindly wandering. 
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friends to that family. aſſiſted and joined ; ſome ladies de- 
claring at that time, in their private cabals, that if the ad- 
venturer wanted money, they would, amongſt their own 
ſex, raiſe by ſubſcription a large ſum to be remitted to him, 
even ſhould they be obliged to ſell or mortgage their jewels 
to procure it. Thus the ſpirit of his affairs was revived and 
wrought up, when they were thought to be at low ebb. 
New applications were alſo continually making in his fayour 
from Rome, and other places; which at length diſpoſed the 
miniſter to ſhew, at leaſt in appearance, an intention of aid- 
ing and aſſiſting the young e, 1 tranſporting a 
body of troops into Scotland. 


His ſucceſs at Preſton- Pans reanimated the courage of his 


friends in France, and gave them room to demand, with 


greater freedom and boldneſs, the performance of at leaſt 
ſome of the bountiful promiſes ſo profuſely ſcattered in his 
behalf a long time before, and which, until then, ſeemed 
to be totally laid aſide, or entirely forgot. 


The miniſter then began, thro' ſhame, (if any fook thing 
can be found in the poſſeſſion of thoſe miniſters, who, from 


the authority of office, imagine there is no ſhame in vio- 


lating their faith, and the moſt ſacred promiſes) or he 
was driven by the prefling importunities, with which he 
was daily tormented, ſeriouſly to think of doing ſomething 
to relieve himſelf from both, and dazzle the hopes and 
expectations of all. For which purpoſe, ſome piquets drawn 


from the 1r//5 brigade were ordered to embark, which land- 


ed in Scotland, except a few, who were taken at ſea. Lord 
Clare's regiment entire embarked, with old Shortal, their 


lieutenant- | 


©." 42 
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Feuterrant-colonel, who then commanded them for that ex- 
pedition, being at that time the only 1r:/bman alive, of all 
thoſe, who had left Ireland with Fames the Second, after his 
defeat at the Boyne: This old officer, in his very advanced 
age, was ſo ſanguine, that no argument could diſſuade him 


to quit the colours of the regiment ; and notwithſtanding 


the great infirmities incident to one of his years, he em- 
barked, with the hopes of ſeeing, as he often fince declared, 
once more his native country, before his death, by a voyage 
he intended to make thither from Scotland, as ſoon as that 
kingdom could be reduced: which childiſh reſolution may 
well be attributed to the effects of his great age. | 
This regiment, with their old colonel, ſuffered much in 
their voyage to Scotland, from contrary winds and bad wea- 
ther; and the old man, to augment his afflictions, had the 
additional mortification of ſeeing only the hills and plains 
of that unhappy country (for ſuch it certainly was at that 
juncture) without having ſo much as the pleaſure of putting 
his foot on ſhore : for the captains of the veſſels, in whom 
theſe troops, and ſome few others, Were embarked, for rea- 
ſons and pretences beſt known to themſelves (but which 


were ſoon ſuſpected to be by ſecret orders given to.them by 
the French miniſtry) refuſed to land them; which created 
much diſturbance and diſſention in thoſe ſhips, amongſt the 

officers and men; who, enraged at the diſappointment of 


getting on ſhore, were almoſt ready to mutiny.. Some- few 


of the officers, however, by force or artifice, got on ſhore, 
and went and joined the rebel army; the reſt were. directly 


brought back to France. 
There 


* ? 


There were at this time likewiſe ſome few officers, who 
had quitted their regiments in foreign ſervice, who found 


means to get into Scotland, under pretence of zeal for the 


cauſe; but more from a principle of ſelf-intereſt,” to obtain, 


in the trouble and confuſion, at that time daily increaſing, 
preferment in an undiſciplined army, that wanted officers to 
inſtru them in the military exerciſe : but moſt of thoſe 
unfortunate enterprizers, with many others, the year fol- 
lowing, found their retreat in the priſons of London and 
Southwark, where they remained to lament their fate, till 
ſent back to France. 


Through GRO or fineſſe, the court of e to ſhew, 
or pretending to ſhew, her approbation and concurrence in 
this buſineſs, fent over on this occaſion /as part of the 
promiſed ſuccours, no doubt) one Monſieur Boicer, cloathed 
with the character of a miniſter, to the young adventurer. 
This foreign ambaſſador puffed away declarations, ſaid to be 
bis maſter's, or by his order; whereby it was declared, that 
a treaty of alliance had been entered into between him and 
his coin; that as he had drawn the ſword, he would rot 
ſheath it, until he had placed him on the throne of his an- 
ceſtors, Cc. or to that effect; the importance of which, as 
well as of this embaſly, for ſome ſhort time, gave a high and 
new air to matters; and a tone extraordinary to the friends 
in Scotland, as well as to the partizans of the cauſe in France. 


Public promiſes and profeſſions of this kind, made with- 
out any great appearance of performance, no effectual ſup- 
plies being yet arrived from France, though ſo long expected, 
and 
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and ſo many favourable opportunities for ſending them had 
then elapſed, were not ſwallowed down by all, and became 
doubtful to many; in ſo much that moſt of the Highland 
chiefs, who began to look upon this man with an eye of 
ſuſpicion, would have been much better pleaſed, and would 
have found (as they ſaid themſelves) better reſource, in the 


arrival of three or four thouſand auxiliaries, than in all the 


odious, fulſome, perfidious declarations, he daily expreſſed, 
and which ſoon, like ſmoak, evaporated, without any better 
effect than leaving thoſe, who were credulous, to be dupes 
to their own credulity. 


Great, it is true, were the expectations which the adven- 
turer's ſucceſs in the action at Preſton-Pans raiſed amongſt 
his friends abroad, and particularly amongſt many of the 
French themſelves ; ſome of whom in ſecret began to look 
upon him with fear and jealouſy ; which occaſioned Bozere, the 
pretended ambaſſador, who in fact was regarded in no other 
light than as a ſpy, to be ſent over. That victory, which, with 
ſo much facility, declared itſelf, in that action, in his favour 
that day, and which gave him, his followers and partizans, at 
home and abroad, ſuch flattering deluſive hopes, had been in- 
finitely better for him and his followers to have been loſt than 
gained for him: he would then have been obliged to have 
returned from whence he came, (if not taken by thoſe he 
came to deſtroy) the lives of thouſands had been ſpared, and 
the troubles, diſtreſſes, and calamities, that followed, had 
never been known. This ſucceſs then proved as a ſnare or 
a decoy to lead him to misfortunes, which he did not foreſee, 
and of which his adviſers were ignorant, by encouraging 

1 F him 
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him in his ambitious project, in which providenee, it is 
viſible, intended he never ſhould ſucceed, as I * * 
to prove to you in my next. 


LETTER TAN FIFTH. 


INF ATUATED by this victory, he remained at Edin- 


burgh, much longer than one in his deſperate fituation 
ought to have done, if he had any hopes of accompliſhing 


his evil defigns ; if he had not been under the fatality, that 
his wayward fate had determined to render his expectations 
abortive in the end. 


Many were the motives aſſigned for his delay, and ſtrongly 


reported, by his beſt and neareſt friends : yet at this very 
time he began to exert a ſpirit, which he had not before 


ſhewn, and privately to murmur at the obſtinacy and per- 


verſeneſs of the Scotch, and the diſreſpectful treatment he 


had received from ſeveral of that nation, who then accom- 
panied him to their own ruin. 


* 


Entertainments, operas, balls, and other amuſements of 
that nature, greatly occupied a conſiderable part of his time. 
By this he thought to render himſelf amiable and agreeable 


to the nobility, and others, who at that time reſorted to 
Eamburgh ; 


7 


7 1 


Edinburgh ; and in order, by an affable, obliging, ad cour- 
teous behaviour, to remove thoſe prejudices that had been 
and remained ſtrongly imprinted on the minds of moſt peo- 
ple, againſt his family, as well as to eſtabliſh a good opinion 
and favourable reputation of himſelf; whilſt his natural in- 

clinations, and real intentions, were, by this artful beha- 
viour, concealed. On the other hand, it was ſaid, with 
equal appearance of truth, that he remained at Edinburgh 
only to wait for the arrival of ſome of the clans, who were 
preparing to follow, and who had faithfully promiſed to 
march and join him. One or other of theſe reaſons may be 
true; and, for my own part, I am inclined to believe, that 
there is ſome truth in both. 
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But amongſt all the idle uncreditable reports that were 
1 then ſpread abroad on this ſubject, none was more ridicu- 
2 3 tous, falſe, or ill founded, than that which related to an 
1 intrigue with a woman called * Miſs Jenny Cameron: her 
= ſtation, her age, her occupation, tafte, and character, ef- 
E | fectually remove every kind of ſuſpicion on that head. This 
FJ woman brought on herſelf the reputation, or rather the 
3 niek-name, of his miſtreſs, merely by ſpeaking favourably 
2 of him and his intereſts, and by profeſſing an attachment to 
9 him, which was common to all her name, who at that time 
A e Tos E 2 formed 
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* This woman lived at Edintareh ; was what the Highlanders called pal 
attached to the family of the Stuarts; was uſed to invite the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the town to come to ſee her, and drink Charly's health. She was 
far advanced in years, kept a kind of miſfiner's hop, and was only dubb'd by 
way of ridicule with the name of his miſtreſs. 
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formed a large clan. Had the liking or paſſion, which had 


captivated him for Miſs Walking ſhaw, whom he afterwards 
cauſed to be brought over to France to him, and who ſtill 
remains with him, notwithſtanding his repeated unkindneſſes, 
and cruel treatment of her, as may hereafter be more parti- 
cularly mentioned ; had this, I ſay, been known at that time, 
the name of Jenny Cameron had been as much in oblivion 
then, as it is now, and ever will remain. 


It was to theſe amuſements, entertainments, dancings, 


and the like, with waiting for ſome of the clans to advance 
and join him, that the delay was owing ; which prevented 


him from marching forward ſooner, in order to attack Car- 


liſe, to open for himſelf a paſſage into England, which he 


afterwards, but too late, effected, with reſpect to his grand 


view, and other intereſts : for whilſt, by his delay at Edin- 


burgh, he was ſecuring to himſelf an imaginary fund of praiſe 
and affection, he was, in reality, drawing upon himſelf a 


load of blame, trouble, and diſappointment ; which, by a 
woetul experience, he ſoon after diſcovered, in the fatal 
conſequences that followed. He doubted not of being joined 
by ſeveral in his march to Derby; but, to his great morti- 
fication, a few only of the common people, about Man- 
chefter, ranked themſelves unfortunately under his forelorn 
ſtandard. Beſides, his delay gave time for the Eng//b mini- 
ſters to call home ſome of the national regular troops from 
Flanders (where they were then employed) with the duke of 
Cumberland at their head ; whilſt others, in the pay of Great 
Britain, or by treaty united to her intereſts, put themſelves 


in march for the ſame purpoſe, and ſoon arrived in England. 


This 


3 
©, 


[ 9 ] 

This anſwered the views of the French miniſter : for, 
Bruſſels being at this time cloſely beſieged by Marſhal Saxe, 
it ſoon fell into his hands. He had thrown ſuch a quantity 
of bombs into that city, that many churches and convents 


ſuffered thereby ; and moſt of the nuns, who for years be- 


fore had not once ſeen the ſtreet, or enjoyed the converſation 
of men, - unleſs that of their confeſſors, were obliged to fly 
from thoſe convents, for ſome time, which gave them the 
opportunity of ſeeing the world once more, and of taſting, 


for ſome ſhort time, thoſe pleaſures of lite they had ſo _ 


renounced. 


We cannot too much admire or applaud the diſpatch and 


chearfulneſs, with which the Engliſh army advanced to ſeek 
the enemy. A kind of terror had, at this time, began to 
ſpread itſelf abroad, and the progreſs of the rebels alarmed 


great numbers of people; which rendered the buſineſs much 
more ſerious than it appeared to be in its firſt breaking out. 
What is it any army will not do or endure, commanded by a 
general whom they love, and in whom they place their hopes 


and confidence? After the fatigues of long campaigns abroad, 


their courage warm, and, reanimated with love and duty 
for their king and country, they look for an occaſion to give 
treſh proofs of both, being perſuaded, that they ſhall return 


with victory and laurels. 


London was not at this time, you know, entirely free 
from apprehenſions and inquietude ; but the city, always 
ready to ſupport the juſt rights of the crown, not leſs diſtin- 


guiſhed for its zeal and attachment to the illuſtrious family 
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city of London on this critical oecaſion. | 


30 ] 


on the throne, than for their deteſtation and eontempt of the 


Stuarts race, was not wanting to take ſuch precautions, and 
purſue ſuch meaſures, as the exigence of the times, the dan- 
ger that menaced the public tranquillity, and the neceſſities 
of the national affairs, demanded. Their attention and li- 


berality were of very great utility: contributions * were 


made, and neceſſary ſupplies were ſent to the ſoldiers, which 


were not otherwiſe provided for; and who, in a hard win- 


ter, at that time advancing faſt upon them, in proportion as 
they advanced to meet the enemy, found great benefit and 
relief thereby ; as they prevented many from being attacked 
by colds and other diſorders, that might have been fatal to 
them, and weaken the arms of our country, and which are 
generally the certain conſequences of winter campaigns. 


But this was not the only happy effe& of their loyal and 
prudent deliberations and reſolutions on this event. It had 


an effect, perhaps, not thought of, or much expected, at 


the time of taking thoſe reſolations, and exerting thoſe acts 
of zeal and generofity. The adventurer ſaw with grief, that 


he had no friends, or none of any conſequence ; that the 


good and glorious example of the city of London would ſoon 
be followed by the reft of the kingdom, if there ſhould be 


any farther neceſſity for other ſupplies, of what nature ſoever 


they might be. He ſaw with a ſorrowful heart, that no 
— riſings, 


— ain. 


— — — 


* The utility of Alderman, now Sir Stephen Theodore Janſſen's great ſervices 
on this occaſion, can never be forgot. See the Appendix at the end of the 
2d volume, giving an account of the particular ſums raiſed and applied by the 
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rifings, or appeatance of riſings, in any reſpect, ſhewed 
themſelves in his: favour, either in town or country, that 
could be of any material conſequence to him. His expecta- 
tions of drawing any advantage from diſcontent or diſunion 
amongſt the people, were fruitleſs; for diſcontent or mur- 
muring there was none. The only ſtruggle was in an emu- 
lation amongſt thoſe, who were endeavouring to ſhew their 
greateſt zeal to defeat him, and to root out the whole ſeed 
of the Jacobites. 


The influence reſulting from this example ſet by the city 
of London, at that critical time, over the whole nation, did 
not fail to ſtrike him and his followers with ſuch a damp, as 
obliged them to think of their own ſecurity, to retreat, and 
to haſten back faſter than they came; leſt they ſhould be 


| ſurrounded, or cut off by the troops then advancing under 


the command of his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, 
and thoſe other general officers, who acted under his orders: 


wherefore it became neceſſary for ſelf-preſervation to de- 


camp. Directions were given to plie baggage; and the 
retreat began. The roads, they were to take, and the diſpo- 
ſitions for their march, in order to eſcape the danger that 
threatened them, of being taken or cut off by the duke's 
army, were entirely ſettled and privately directed by Sulli- 
van, who, it was ſaid, better than any of the reſt, by the 
ſituation of the Engliſb army, and the diſpoſitions made of 
ſome detachments of the troops, foreſaw the danger the re- 
bels were then expoſed to, and the facility of their deſtruc- 
tion, unleſs timely avoided by every prudent ſtep and pre- 


caution that was poſſible to be taken. 
| 3 No 


i ws 5 3 
4g No time was, therefore, to be loſt. Ladies “ and men, 
boys and wenches, who had followed their fathers, brothers, 
and relations, marched with their army, ſome in front, ſome 
in rear; ſome half ſtarved, ſome half naked ; but moſt of 
them without ſhoes or ſtockings. It was a kind of comedy 
to ſee the groteſque figures many of them cut at that time ; 
but to moſt of whom, in the end, it proved a tragedy. 
They were purſued in their retreat into Scotland by the 
duke, with his army at their heels. | 
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So much, as I apprehend, may be material to relate, and 
ſatisfactory to you, as to what followed this retreat, I ſhall 
curſorily mention in my next; not intending to write a hiſ- 
tory of that rebellion, but only to relate ſuch particular tran- 
factions as have ſome connection with what is to follow, and 
which may be worthy your obſervation, and public atten- 
tion, and have not been made public. 


P 0 


* Lady Ogilvie, and others. who followed the army; ſhe was afterwards 8 
taken, and made her eſcape out of Edinburgh caſtle. =—_ 
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LE TT ER HE SIXTH. 


A E adventurer and his army taking the rout of Carliſte, 
in their way to Scotland, he left in that city and garriſon, 
as he paſſed by it, a few, who, he knew, could make little or 
no reſiſtance againſt the force that cloſely purſued him, and 
which would ſoon retake that city, though it had been ten 
times better ſupported. It was neceſſary here to make, as 
he thought, a ſham parade to amuſe them : for which pur- 
poſe he gave orders to thoſe, who commanded in Carlifle, to 
make the beſt defence poſſible, and not to ſurrender till the laſt 
extremity; promiſing that he would ſoon ſend a ſufficient force 
to raiſe the ſiege, and repulſe the enemy: from which he 
propoſed this advantage, that thereby he might retard the 
march of the Engliſb army, and facilitate his own eſcape into 
Scotland. 


How cruel and wicked this deception, can eaſily be ima- 
gined : he well knew at the time he gave theſe deceitful or- 
ders, that theſe troops, and the officers, who commanded 
them, and the governor of the town, muſt, on the ap- 
proach of the Engliſb army, fall a ſacrifice for their rebellion, 
and become an eaſy prey to the conqueror. Their deſtrug- 
tion he conſidered as his own ſecurity, and therefore pre- 
ferred it ; though he might as well have brought them with 
him, and given them the chance with the other unfortunate 
wretches, then devoted to his banners, to ſhun for a while 

. F longer 
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34 I 
longer the miſerable fate that ſoon after befel them all. 


For as ſoon as the duke's army arrived before the town, 


after a very ſlender reſiſtance, the rebel garriſon ſurrendered 


at diſcretion ; moſt of them receiving afterwards the puniſh- 
ment which the law in ſuch caſes inflits. 


Inſtead of making the preſeryation and W of thoſe, 


who joined him, the motive. of his care and concern, he 


regarded only his own intereſt and ſafety ; nor ever be- 


moaned the ſufferings and misfortunes of any, provided he 


could accompliſh thereby his ambitious views or deſperate 


deſigns; believing (tyrant like) that all thoſe over whom 


his dominion or power extended, are born to die at his 
pleaſure or caprice. How unhappy is, then, the ſtate of 
human nature, if thouſands are to be wretched and miſer- 
able, to aggrandize one man, with wealth and power, at 
the expence of their liberty and lives, in whom no gra- 
titude or juſt acknowledgment can be found, and from 
whom no recompence or ſatisfaction can be obtained! De- 
teſted and abominable muſt he be, who would eſtabliſh his 
greatneſs in the oppreſſion and ruin of his fellow-creatures ; 


ſince all mankind are but one family, W over the 


whole globe of this earth. 


On his return into Scotland, his friends and followers 
began to complain of their misfortunes and diſtreſſes, and 
the dangers they were ſtill expoſed to; and that even vic- 
tory in any new engagement they might be driven to, would 
only ſerve to render their caſe more deſperate. They la- 


mented the loſt time waſted at Edinburg® 3 3 alledging, that 
if 


4 MBE 


[3s] 

if he had marched on to England after the battle of Prifton- 

Pans, he would have found little or no reſiſtance, as there 
were then but few troops to oppoſe him; that many would 
have joined him, if the reinforcements from F landers, and 
the auxiliary troops, had not arrived ſo critically ; which was 
what intimidated thoſe who were diſpoſed to do any thing 
in his favour: that, by purſuing ſuch a plan, he would have 
done his buſineſs before the Engliſb troops had arrived; but 
that the above delay had defeated their * and brou _— 


on their ruin. 


* 


«cb lifteried to thoſe romionſizances "_ murmurings with 
cate: and patience; was careful not to ſhew his un- 
eaſineſs or diſſatisfaction at the behaviour of ſome particular 
perfons on this occaſion, and ſubmitted to their wy and 
every thing they ſaid. Edinburgh was not a place of ſafety 
now for him to retire to; and of courſe he took a long and 
laſting. adieu of that city. Many of the men, who had! - 

marched with him into England, had returned home, but 

moſt of them with a promiſe of coming back to join him. 
The broken ſpirits and drooping courage of thoſe, who ac- 
companied him, he faw with chagrin and ſadneſs, but did 
all in his power to conceal it: his words and actions were 

courteous and obliging, eaſy and familiar with every one, 

and ſharing with the commoneſt man every hardſhip and 
fatigue in their march. This conduct was the effect of fear 

alone (fot in his heart he loved them not) from the very 
haughty and perverſe behaviour, which he met with from 

ſeveral of the chiefs, who brought their men to join him, 

and who had command over the troops; to whom they 

F 2 frequently 
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frequently gave ſuch orders as they thought fit; and which 
were often contradictory to what he liked or defired ; riot 
daring to ſhew any reſentment or open diſlike to this treat- 
ment: and his apprehenſions that he might in the end be 
betrayed and given up, forced him to diſguiſe his intentions 
and reſentment. It was, however, neceſſary, he thought, 
to remove, as far as poſſible, all the difficulties or objections 
that might be oppoſed to his deſigns, and of endeayouring, 
not only to keep his army from ſeparating, but to inſpire it 
with ſome flattering hopes of future advantages, and better 
ſucceſs, in order to keep them together, and raiſe their cou- 
rage: for which purpoſe, he aſſures them of his receiving 
advice, that troops embarked from France were then at ſea, 
and that he doubted not of their being landed by the time 
he and the army ſhould croſs the Spey ; that he feared not, 
with theſe ſuccours, to drive the Engliſb army out of Scot- 
land, and at leaſt to preſerve that kingdom independent, 
until he ſhould be in a condition. to re-enter England once 
more, which he would not fail to do with ſuch an army of 
French and Scotch, as would compleat his deſign, and fully 
recompence the loyalty, zeal, and attachment, they had 
ſhewn, as alſo their hardſhips, ſufferings, and fatigues. 


1 


England being then the land of promiſe, theſe promiſes 
and affurances had the deſired effect; the army marched on 
with more chearfulneſs; and ſome advantages, which they 
boaſted to have gained in their retreat, confirmed in ſome 
meaſure their hopes, ariſing from the aſſurances, inſinua- 


tions, and promiſes, he had ſo en beſtowed upon them. 
Havin ing 


ity 7 5 
Having croſſed the Spey, councils and conſultations were held, | 
whether they ſhould” not oppoſe at this place the paſſage of 
the Engh/b army: he was ſtrongly for this propoſition ; but 
the Scorch expecting the French troops to land, according to 
promiſe, would not run the riſk alone ; by it better 
to go. farther north, the ſooner to meetand join the expect- 
ed ſuccours, or to be nearer the mountains and difficult paſ- 
ſages, where, if any misfortune happened, they might find 
ſurer retreats, and more aſfiſtance and relief amongſt their 
friends and kinsfolks. Many were the excuſes and preten- 
ces made uſe of for the delay of the French troops not ar- 
riving and landing, which gave the Scotch new cauſe of 
murmuring and complaint; fome of whom were not want- 
ing openly to pour out bitter curſes and imprecations againſt 
that nation, and the worthy ambaſſador, who had ſo egre- 
giouſly failed in all his promiſes. The Engliſb army having 
eroſſed the Spey without the leaſt oppoſition, purſued its 
march; and the Scotch having got to Culloden, I ſhall in 
my next touch upon what happened there, and ſhortly as 
poſſible proceed in what relates to this march, and its mi- 
ſerable conſequences, which the adventurer brought by his 
deteſtable enterprize, upon *. nation. 
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ONEY, the food and ſupport of war, had been ſent 
| II from Rome, by bills on bankers at Parit, to be remit- 
ted to Scatland, whilſt the adventurer was on. hi 
England; and though the ſum Was not vety conſiderable, it 
Was much wanted, and would have been of great ſervice, 
and extremely acceptable, had it arriyed according to expec- 
tation; but in this, as in other events, there ſremed to be 
9 fatality or evil genius in conducting his affairs 3 for the 
negotiating thoſe bills, and remitting che money, was by 
0 Brien, then ſecretary: to the chevalier St. George at Rome 
who. took upon himſelf the title of earl of Liſnore, of 
the county of Waterford in Ireland, under pretence of his 
being created ſuch by that old man) committed to the care 
and management of his gay wife, then reſiding at Paris aud 
Verſailles. This woman was tolerably handſome, ef A Ba 
teel and good figure, of good? addreſs, and' perfect miſtreſs 
of every art of intrigue. and diſſimulation; which could re- 
_ commend her to that court, where ſhe ated as agent for her 
huſband and his maſter, in attending the miniſters of France, 
remitting to them the diſpatches and letters ſent to her from 
Rome, receiving their anſwers, and ſending them back ; 
a word, tranſacting the moſt ſecret matters which were then 


upon the tapis relative to the pretender's affairs. 
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Her allurbtents, thats,” and g giicty, ' dtew i Oe es of 
many upoll her: Though me wis 4 hdtlve Gf Helau, the 
was brought ever ſo very young into France, where he was 
educated in's/convent; that ſhe fearcely ſpoke a word of her 

native 17/41 gt 5 we "UA Was _ miſtreſs of the French 

une Mitt Hh OL mitteln 

„ Rmbn ER ue mids reſort of PII of "the git diſ- 
tinction, who viſited” this lady, and who were in return 
viſited by her, there was not one to whom ſhe ſhewed more 
complaifance and attention, or who had gained, ſo abſolute 
| a dominio n and influence over her mind and affections, as 
the late archbiſhop | of Cambray, one of the handſomeſt 
men in France, à fine gentleman, a man of great learning, 
and the admiration and delight of the fair ſex. To ſuch a 
degree did many of that ſex carry their ideas of this eccleſi- 
aſtic, that ſeyeral virtuous married ladies of the firſt rank of 
the nobility in that court, as ſoon as they found themſelves 
pregnant, found means to have his picture in great or ſmall, 
which they conſtantly kept in their bed- chamber or cabinet, 
in hopes, that by frequently looking on it, to bring into the 
world a child reſembling ſo great a prelate. Nor was this 
admiration of the fair ſex in any wile ſurpaſſing the reſpect 
and eſteem which all men bore him. He was natural ſon 
to the late duke of Orleans, regent of France during the 
minority of the preſent king, which gaye him no ſmall in- 
fluence at court. Beſides the great, accompliſhments, which 
he poſteſſed in the moſt eminent degree, he was a ſincere 
friend where he profeſſed; and his generoſity and liberality 
knew no bounds, To ſuch divine authority, to ſuch tem- 
| | poral 
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portal intereſts, to ſuch manly charms, ſeconded by the high- 
eſt proſpects of worldly pleaſure and advantage; bear many 
women are, | there. not, who would be proud to become de- 

votees, . or glad to make their ſacrifice at Welles a Vine B. 
Madam La Comteſſe de Liſmore, as then called, with a ſen- 

ſibility natural to gay and ambitious minds, thirſting after 

wealth and grandeur, unable to reſiſt ſuch a mighty torrent 
of temptations and benefits, as bore down, overflowed, and 
even ſubmerged every other conſideration, became entirely ; 
devoted to his Grace: ſhe then, or very ſoon after, took 
the lead ; and having at length i in her turn obtained an ab- 
ſolute aſcendant and dominion over his perſon and fortune, 
ſhe almoſt diſpoſed of both, as ſhe thought fit : her hotel, 7 
her brilliant equipage, and every article neceſſary for ren- 
dering life ſplendid and magnificent, were only equalled by 
few. Without ſpeaking of the elegance, profuſeneſs, and 
expence of their tables, ſuch pomp and ſplendour with thoſe 
bewitching deluſive amuſements, which in Paris are the 
certain conſequence of wealth and 'greatnefs, blotted out of 
her mind the thoughts of returning to Rome, and almoſt 
extinguiſhed the remembrance of every thing. that had been 
dear to her at her departure from thence, tho' Mr. O Brien, 
the huſband, did not die till the year 1760; always con- 
tinuing to tranſact at Rome the affairs of the Chevalier de 
St. George, as his miniſter, to the time of his death. 


Tranſactions ſo public, and a conduct ſo bare-faced, could. 
not eſcape the eyes of the public, nor the knowledge and 
obſervation of the court, where even the moſt trifling of- 


fences, how artfully ſoeyer they may be concealed or diſ- 
guiſed, 


[4] 
guiſed, are generally firſt known, and much fooner than 
moſt people can imagine: in conſequence of which, ſome 
animadverſions being made, and intimations given for a 
change of manners, and preſerving decorum, ſo as, at leaſt, 
to ſave appearances, but without procuring the deſired ef- 
fect, the lady was at length forbid the court, and exiled to 
reſide and remain at Arpajon, a village about twenty miles 
from Paris, where ſhe retired, and went accordingly. 


| Intereſt and power, to the reproach of authority, may it 
be ſaid, too frequently draw a veil over the moſt hardened. 
crimes, and even gild them with the name of virtues by fineſſe 
and artifice. This baniſhment, therefore, did not hold a very 
long time, and Madame was at liberty- to return again to 
Paris; which ſhe ſoon did; and went afterwards as boldly 
to Verſailles, with as much pomp and magnificence, as if 
nothing in her conduct had been reproachable, but rather 
had merited ſome extraordinary favour or reward, or 
ſome conſiderable penſion. But here again ſhe was very 
much deceived, and very greatly miſtaken ; for, though the 
court did not directly ſhew any reſentment or diſſatisfaction 
at this procedure, as buſineſs from Rome ſometimes gave 
occaſion for thoſe journies, ſhe was nevertheleſs, at Jaſt, 
given to underſtand, that it would be beſt for her to retire 
even from Paris: which ſhe did accordingly, taking a few 
particular friends with her, in whom ſhe could confide, and 
on wee ſhe could Aae, to keep her company. 


vou will now be furpriſed to think where ſhe went 


to, and you by very reaſonably think, that, in her fitua- 
Vor. I. G „ 
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rion, the place ſhe choſe for her reſidence and retreat was 
the only place ſhe ought to have declined going to, for rea- 
ſons moſt obvious and infinite. In ſhort, away ſhe goes 
with her few friends from Paris to Cambruy, takes poſſeſ- 
fon of his'Grace's.palace there, and plants herſelf and them 
therein, to enjoy the ſweets of that agreeable country; re- 
ceiving his lordſhip's rents and large revenues, conſiderable 


preſents from numbers of the clergy, and viſits from many 


perſons of diſtinction: to all which the generality added to 


her the honourable title of /ady 6i/hop ; his lordſhip ſtill re- 


maining at Paris or Verſailles. 


Pall'd after three or four months of rural entertainments 
and recreations, ſhe returns to her hotel at Paris, where the 
former conduct continued until laſt year; when his lord- 
ſhip's death, univerſally, with great reafon, lamented by all 
forts and conditions of people, put a final end to this inti- 
macy and acquaintance. Notwithſtanding his large revenue, 


and the income of a good eſtate, all which he diſſipated in 


acts of generoſity and bounty, he left debts to the amount of 


about two. hundred thouſand livres; to ſatisfy which, his. 


patrimony muſt be ſold, if not already diſpoſed of. 


Whether it was · owing to this lady's. engagements, amuſe- 
ments, or occupations with this reverend prelate, or to the 


little ſhare of intereſt which ſhe took in his (the adventu- 


rer's) affairs (as the never loved him) that the money was 


not ſent in time to Scotland, as directed, is not quite clear; 


but this is certain, that it was delayed for about three 


months longer than expected, and that the adventurer laid 
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the whole blame of the delay upon her, and the ill conſe- 
-quences the want of that money brought on him and his 
affairs; and that his reſentment to her is, and has ever ſince 


been ſuch, as that he never could be prevailed on to ſee her, 


or forgive her; nor can he hear her ſpoke of, but with hor- 


ror and deteſtation. There was about thirty thouſand pounds 


brought in ſome ſhort time before the defeat at Culloden, 
ſaid to be ſent from Spain; which came under the hands 


and management of the before- mentioned Enæas Macdonnel. 
The circumſtances and conſequences attending this money 
being, I think, entertaining, and particular in its own nature, 
I muſt extend the detail of the Scozch voyage longer than I 


at firſt expected; and ſhall, in one or other of my next, 
write you what relates to that ſum of money, which brought 


one man to an untimely end, and ſeveral others into the 
greateſt peril. | 


[1 


LETTER rTuz EIGHTH. 


THE night before the battle of Culladen was fixed on by 
the rebels to attack the duke's camp and army, with a 
preſumption that they ſhould be able to {ſucceed in the at- 
tempt, and, in the confuſion attending ſuch a deſperate en- 
terprize, to take his royal highneſs, and the greateſt part of 
the Engliſb army, &c. priſoners, as the only means to re- 
cover their lofſes, and re-eſtabliſh their. broken fortune. 
3 They 


Fin T 


They. had nothing left to ſave them from the impending 


ruin that hourly threatened them, but to make ſome raſh 
effort, by ſtratagem or coup ae deſeſporre, to free themſelves 
from death, and thoſe dangers and calamities, with which 
they were ſurrounded, and ready to be fwallowed up in. 
Their army Was ſomewhat reduced, and much fatigued, 


by long marches ; their proviſions ſcarce, and almoſt ex- 
hauſted, many of the Highlanders, who, in the journey to 


and from England, had ſcraped and raked together ſome 
trifling matters by plunder and rapine, retreated home with 
their ill-gotten wealth; which, tho' perhaps in itſelf in- 
conſiderable, yet to them, who had never poſſeſſed ſo much 
money before, it was highly eſtimable. Fo preſerve and 
conceal, therefore, theſe wretched acquiſitions, the bitter 
fruits, as it afterwards proyed to them, of the deſolation 
and calamities, which they often wantonly and indiferimi- 


nately laviſhed on all ſuch perſons, and in all ſuch places, 


where they thought they could draw profit or advantage, 
how little ſoever it might be, many of them retired; fore- 
ſeeing, that ſome unlucky hour, which ſeemed not very re- 


mote, might eaſily deprive them of what they had ſo un- 
juſtly and rapacioufly obtained, in caſe they had- kept His 
beggarly wealth, in the field. Some few of them, it is true, 


returned, and a few more had joined-the pretender's forces; 

but no ſuch number as was expected: for, a kind of panic 
had begun to ſpread itſelf, - not only throughout the rebel 
army, but through the very Highlands in general. The 
proſpect of gathering like the ſnow-ball was now vaniſhed. 
Fhe duke was cloſe-upon their heels ; and ſcarcely was there 


any one lord amongſt the Scoteh "nobility, who had the. miſ-. 
fortune 
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fortune and weak fed to join in that unhappy buſineſs, but 


what now began to ſee his error, to think ſeriouſſy of the 
affair, and of the dreadful cataſtrophe in which they were 


involved, and from which there was no hope of deliverance, 


but by ſome accidental or deſperate blow, which might fa- 


vour their cauſe, revive their expiring hopes, and open to 
them a new road of proſperity, after ſo many and, great dif- 


appointments, dangers, and ſufferings, as they had met with, 
and then ſurrounded them. 


How fatal might it then have been, had thoſe hopes been 


crowned with ſucceſs, you may eaſily divine; ſince that re- 


bellious war would have been again renewed, with mote ſpi- 
rit and vigour than before; thoſe, who had till then lain 
by, waiting. only to ſee what turn affairs might take; per- 
ceiving a happy change in the adventurer's favour, would 
then with their clans have joined him; many of their chiefs 
at that time only watching the occaſion, in caſe of his ſuc- 
ceſs, to throw off the maſk immediately, and declare againſt 
their king ; whilſt France, through ſhame, or intereſt and 
ſolicitations, might at leaſt have acted with ſome fincerity, 


by ſending ſuccours to his aſſiſtance, and thereby laying open 


new ſcenes of expences, deſolations, and miſeries, Which 
this nation had not before experienced; the conſequence of . 


which no reaſonable man can think of without horror. 


Providence, however, had long ſince withdrawn her aid 


from the family of the Stuarts. Had the adventurer: but | 


reflected on the dreadful curfe and imprecations announced. 


upwards. of 1 50 years ago, by the firſt of his name, againſt 
himſelt . 


+. 3 


himſelf and his poſterity, and conſidered how FRITY and 
effectually that curſe (which I ſhall have occaſion to mention 
hereafter) has ever ſince, with the juſtice and vengeance of 
heaven, purſued the tyrant. race, he might eaſily have con- 
cluded, that proſperity can never attend him, or any enter- 


prize, how ſagaciouſly and ſecretly, or how formidably ſo- 


ever, it may be concerted and ſupported, if it ſhould be un- 
dertaken in his favour. . Evil ſhall hunt the wicked perſon to 
overthrow him, is the declaration of one that knows the ſe- 
crets of all hearts. But moral or ſerious reflections were 
never known to occupy one moment a place in his under- 
ſtanding. The ſweets of Edinburgh were now faded, and 
the early hopes, which flattered and deluded him in the 
morning at Preſ/ton-Pans, were now become odious to his 


imagination at Calloden, where horror, dread, and gloomy 
darkneſs, covered eyery countenance, and every heart was 


filled with t terror. 


Under ſuch a dilemma, and in this dreadful ſituation, a 
council was held to think of ſome eligible expedient for re- 
lief; when, after much debate and conſideration, it was 
thought by many of this council, that coming to an open 
engagement in the field could not fail of giving an entire 
victory to the duke, and ending in the total ruin and de- 
ſtruction of the rebel army (as it afterwards proved) unleſs 
to a few that might, and did eſcape to their friends and rela- 


tions in the Highlands. It was alſo thought, that raiſing the 


camp, and marching forward into the country, would but 
augment their diſtreſſes, leſſen the army by deſertion, ex- 
poſe themſelves to new and greater difficulties, and at beſt 
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only protract their final deſtruction for a few days longer. 


Theſe: arguments and reaſons at that time prevailing, it 


was therefore reſolved, that, in ſuch diſtracting circumilan- 
ces, the beſt ſtratagem that could be fallen upon, was to 


break in upon the duke's camp in the dead of the night, and 


to put all to the ſword ; for the doing of which, they never 
could meet again with ſo favourable an opportunity; eſpe- 
cially if they quitted the camp they then poſſeſſed, and retired 


into the hills, without putting this, or ſome ſuch ſtratagem, 
in execution. What forwarded their hopes of an unfailing 


ſucceſs in this project, was, that it was the night of the an- 


niverſary of his royal highneſs's birth-day; at which time 


they concluded the army, after having been employed in 
rejoicings for celebrating this day, many of them perhaps 
charged with liquor, that they might with greater facility, 
and leſs ſuſpicion, than at any other time, ſurpriſe the out- 


poſts, by killing the guards before the alarm could be given; 


then entering the camp pell-mell, cut down all before them. 


According to this determination, which was kept with 
the greateſt ſecrecy, and which they looked upon as their 


forlorn hope and dernier reſource, private orders were given 
for the troops deſtined for this bold attempt to march off in 
the evening from their reſpective quarters in the camp, in 


two columns, by two different roads; both of which united 
and terminated at a ground facing, at ſome inconſiderable 


diſtance, the out-poſts, where the centinels of the duke's 
camp were on guard. One body of theſe troops was com- 


manded by lord George Murray, and the other principally 


under the conduct and direction of Sullivan. 


None 


„ 
None of the ſubaltern officers or private men had the leaſt 
notion of this deſign; the ſcheme being. only confided to the 
commanding officers, whoſe orders were to conduct the march 
of the troops (as the diſtance or length of the two roads were 
near equal) in ſuch manner, and with ſuch filence and pre- 
caution, as to arrive at the ſame ground about one and the 
fame time, unperceived by the Engliſb; and being there 
united, they were to liſten and. wait upon that ground, till 
they found that the better part of the Engh/h ſoldiers were 
_ retired to reſt; and, at the critical minute of repoſe, when 
all ſhould appear ſilent and wrapp'd in ſleep, to lay hold of 
that opportunity to detach parties to ſeize the Engliſb cen- 
tinels, and fo fall on, and enter the camp ; which they 
doubted not to fill with terror. and confuſion, and thereby 
Sain a complete victory. 


The two columns marched from diſtant ꝓarts of the camp, , 
by the different roads aſſigned them; and with ſo great 
caution, that neither column did ſee or know any thing of 
the other's march. 


The column under Sullivan's directions proceeded in its 
march, and arrived at the ground between eleven and twelve 

at night, where they quietly and ſecretly reſted on their 
arms, waiting the arrival of the other column to come and 
join them, in order to begin the operations, and to execute 
their bloody execrable plan. 


After waiting a much longer time for the other columns 


coming to join him, Fan; to orders, than what he thought 
abundantly 


— 
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abundantly more than ſufficient for their atrival and junction, 
Sullivan began to he under ſome uneaſineſs: his apprehen- 
ſions increaſing, he thought it neceſſary to diſpatch an ex- 
preſs immediately to the adventurer, who was with ſome of 
his neareſt and. moſt truſty friends, about three or four miles 
diſtance, in the rear, to acquaint him of this delay and diſ- 
appointment; ſuppoſing, for ſome time, that the former 
orders might be countermanded. The arrival of this news 
aſtoniſhed the adventurer and his friends. 


Whilſt the courier was gone, Sullivan ordered a few of his 
advanced guards to march as far forward as they could ven- 
ture, without being diſcovered, and to obſerve how things 
ſtood with reſpect to the Engliſb camp. This was done ac- 
cordingly; and ſeveral of thoſe men, lying down on the 
ground on their faces, could ſee very plainly the lights in 
the Engliſbo camp, and hear the inarticulate voices of men 
ſpeaking. This they did without being perceived by any of 
the Eng! ;/h army. 


On 5 occaſion, time was ſo precious, that a moment 
was not to be loſt, without manifeſt danger and hazard. 
After a ſhort conſultation, the courier was ſent back with 
all expedition, with orders for Sullivan to wait about half an 
hour longer for the arrival of the other column; and, if in 
that time it ſhould not arrive, then to return with thoſe 
troops which accompanied him to their former camp, by the 
ſame road they went. The column under the command of 
lord George not appearing within the time limited by theſe 
laſt orders, Sullivan's column marched back. And thus 

Vor. I. E _ finiſhed 
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finiſhed this bold and deſperate project, wherein the hand of- 
providence ſeems to have had a particular ſhare, in diſſi pating 
their councils, confounding their meaſures, and rendering 

this bloody deſi ign e 


Lord Gerke why dis column met with ſeveral difficulties. 
and delays, as well from the obſtinacy of ſome of the High- 
landers, who wanted to know their deſtination, or the cauſe 
of this extraordinary march, as by the failing of ſome car- 
riages, which principally occaſioned this diſappointment. 
Notwithſtanding thoſe difficulties and obſtructions, which 
his lordſhip unexpectedly met with, he nevertheleſs Arch 5 
with his men at the place of deſtination above mentioned (as 
it. is affirmed by many who were in this expedition) ſoon 
after the departure of the other column ; where he received 
intelligence of their return to the Highland camp (by ſome - 
who had been. left behind to advertiſe him thereof ) occa= . 
ſioned by.the fatality of his. delay, which they ſaid had ſo 
unluckily fruſtrated their moſt ſanguine hopes and expecta- 
tions: whereupon he alſo marched 1 back to the 
camp, with the troops under his command. 


Nothing can equal the ſhock and trouble that this difap- | 
pointment gave the adventurer. But what followed? He 
not only looked upon himſelf and his affairs, as loſt beyond 
a poſlbility of retrieving, but that lord George Murray was 
the /o/e cauſe thereof, and of the miſcarriage of this project 
in particular; on the ſucceſs: of which he had built his only: 
hope and ſecurity. Every. kind of, ſuſpicion. and. jealouſy 


poſiefied his mind ; he- thought. himſelf. fold or betrayed by 
this... 


+ 4 Mm 
this nobleman : but ſuch was his art and diffimntation, th#t 
nothing of all this at that time appeared: he treaſured up 
and concealed his hatred for this nobleman with the ſtrongeſt 
reſentment and ingratitude againſt another opportunity, which 
I ſhall hereafter mention in its proper place, with the man- 
ner in which he treated him. He very well knew that lord 
George was the life and foul of the Scorch at that time under 
his command; and that he was regarded by them, and all 
who knew him, as a perſon of diſtinguiſhed courage, ho- 
nour, and bravery, as well as generofity; by which he had 
gained a powerful aſcendant and influence over the greateſt 
part of the whole army : it was, therefore, very dangerous, 
and might in the end prove of the moſt fatal conſequence to 
the adventurer, to ſhew the leaſt diſlike to his lordſhip's 
conduct: wherefore he thought it prudent to be filent with 
regard to complaints, and only communicated his ſuſpi- 
cions to one or two perſons of confidence of another nation. 
The time being ſhort, and the hour approaching for put= 
ting an end to. this unfortunate buſineſs, I ſhall relate it in 
my next letter, | 


LETTER Tus NINTH: 


ARL next morning, his royal highneſs the duke of 
*— Cumberland having given orders for the army under his 
command to march, they put themſelves in movement, with 


all the neceſſaries and appurtenances of war; conducted with 
 & Wa the 
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che moſt exact diſcipline, as well as with the greateſt order 
and decorum, and fired with a laudable ſpirit of vengeance 
in the cauſe of their religion, laws, liberties, and their king 
and country; where I ſhall leave them for a moment, ad- 
yancing to the field of battle. 


Intelligence having arrived, very early the ſame morning; 
in the rebel army, that the Engliſb forces were preparing to 
march, conſultations were quickly held, in order to deter- 
mine what was fitteſt to be done at ſuch a critical con- 


juncture; whether it was moſt expedient and adviſable to 


make a ſtand, and to give battle to the Engliſb army, or to 
ſtrike their tents, and march farther into the country; where, 
by the advantages of the hills, the many defiles and paſſages, 
and the narrowneſs of the roads through many of the moun- 
tains, they might yet put off their evil day, and more em- 
barraſs the Engliſb army in their march, than they had 


theretofore been: by which delays and difficulties, ſo raiſed 
by this deciſion, they might yet gain time for the arrival. of 
ſuccours from France, on ſending over with expedition to 


inform that court of their neceſſities and ruinous condition. 


Moſt of the Scorch lords at this councit were inclined to 


this laſt meaſure, as the moſt ſafe and falutary end, and the 
only one that could afford them breathing-time to repair their 
diſtreſſed affairs, or give them an opportunity to provide for 
their future ſafety. 


There could be no difficulty or delay, one ſhould think, 
in the choice on this deciſion, fince ſelf- preſervation, ac- 
cording 
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ecrding to the then appearance of things, would have in- 
formed the moſt ignorant of the neceſſity they were in to 
follow this laſt ſalutary reſolution : but the adventurer, with 
his uſual obſtinacy and ſelf-ſufficiency, on perſuading ſome 
into his opinion, perſiſted, that the beſt expedient for him 
and his followers was to ſtand and give battle ; urging, that 
that if the Highlanders once came in to engage the Engliſh 
army ſword in hand, they would ſoon put them to the rout ; 
and that he feared not but it would turn out another Preſton. 
Pans affair to them: then he intimated, that declining to 
meet in battle would be looked upon as want of courage. 
The Scotch, who generally ſhew moſt courage in the moſt 
_ deſperate caſes, being piqued at ſuch inſinuations, readily 
determined for a battle; and orders were inſtantly given, in 
conſequence thereof, for the troops to march and form in 
battalia. Another powerful motive for the adventurer's 
puſhing on this engagement with ſuch precipitancy, though 
he trembled for the event, and which he might have avoid- 
ed, was the groundleſs apprehenſions he entertained of lord 
George, who he could have wiſhed in any ſkirmiſh or action 
to be taken off, that he himſelf might have ated more de- 
ſpotically; as this nobleman was often a check upon many 
of his raſh and inordinate propoſitions. 


Impatience for action appeared now on all fides; but 
much more ſo-on. the ſide of the Engh/h army, ' whoſe ap- 
pearance alone was ſufficient to intimidate and ſtrike that 
of the rebels with fear and dread. The line of battle being 
formed by each army, the engagement began, and hes 
was and d-bloodily carried on by both parties; each ſhew- 


ing 
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ing every proof and demonſtration of that courage and forti- 


tude truly natural to both nations; which made a great 


carnage amongſt the Highlanders. Lord George, ſo much 
ſuſpected as he was by the adventurer, and who had one of 
the principal commands in this deſperate engagement, .led 
on his men with that intrepidity and bravery, for which he 
had always been diſtinguiſhed ; and though repulſed by ſu- 
perior force, he rallied and attacked ſeveral times, and had 
his bonnet twice ſtruck off whilſt on horſeback, in the heat 


of the action, which was each time gathered up and placed 


again on his head by one Rabinſon, his aid-de-camp, and with 


great difficulty and danger he Fe ng _—_ priſoner 


twice during. the battle. 


Every effort that men could make under their circumſtan- 


ces, was put in practice by the Highlanders and their com- 
manders, to break in on the Engliſb army, to come to the 
broad-ſword work : but their efforts were in vain; for the 
Engliſh troops, led by their brave commander, remained like 


an impregnable bulwark, tearing them to pieces with. the 


fire of their artillery and muſquetry,; whilſt the horſe coming 


in upon them, broke them with terror and confuſion, which, 
after a conſiderable ſlaughter, put them to the rout, and 
gave to the Engliſh army, with but an inconſiderable loſs, 


a complete and entire victory. The purſuit continued for 
ſome time, in which many fell, and many more were taken 


priſoners. 


During the battle, the adventurer was placed, with a few 
of his neareſt friends, in a convenient ſituation, where he 
1 might 


Wa 2 . 


of = 


right without riſk or danger obſerve every thing that paſs' d * 
but ſeeing at length the fortune of the day, on which he 
had in the morning with ſuch confidence counted, now 
turned againſt him, the Highlanders on all fides giving way, 
and, in a word, the whole rebel army, at one and the ſame 
time, put to the rout, and that all was loſt, loaded with every 
ſpecies of trouble, chagrin, deſpair, and affliction, that ſuch 
an irretrievable misfortune could bring upon a mind the leaſt 
ſenſible to ſuch diſtreſſes, and in which he had involved ſuch. 
numbers of innocent perſons, finking, I may ſay, under 
ſuch a weight of ſorrow and affliction at the diſmal proſpects 
at each moment accumulating and preſenting themſelves to 
his view, he nevertheleſs had ſufficient preſence of mind left 
to provide for his own ſafety, by riding off as faſt as he could: 
he ſoon left thoſe few friends behind him who had before 
accompanied him, and in his diſtraction committed himſelf : 
to chance and his horſe, to conduct him to ſome aſylum, . 
where he might for ſome time continue in ſafety, till he 
could find means to get over to France. | 


In theſe-anxieties and perplexities, wandering about, little 
money in his pocket, in a Highland dreſs without breeches, . 
he comes up with. one. Melcalm Mackod,: who had eſcaped | 
from the battle. This man brought him home with him 
to his ſiſter's houſe, in a remote part of the Highlands, 
where he continued ſome. time; paſſing upon the ſiſter for 
a young man, that had. been in the battle, and who, as a. 
fellow-ſufferer, - he had brought home for: relief and protec- 
tion, till he could get to his friends. The fiſter would not 
admit him to fit at table when at ſupper, though they were 
themſelves but poor people. However, after Macleod and 
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the ſiſter had finiſhed their poor repaſt of bread, butter, and 
eggs, ſhe condeſcended to his taking her place, at her leav- 
ing it, and partaking of the like fare. There was a-young 
child lying in a kind of cradle, belonging to this woman, 
which he took up and carried about with him, and the next 
morning very early amuſed himſelf in the ſame manner. 
The ſcene was now greatly changed; for he that had but a 3Z 
day or two before ſeveral - perſons of diſtinction devoted to 
pleaſe him, and ſeveral thouſands of men at his orders and 
commands, ſaw himſelf at once reduced to the low and 
mean condition of amuſing himſelf with an infant in his 


arms. 


Whilſt he continued with Macleod, they ſpent their time 9 
moſtly in wandering about the hills, where they often lay — i 
in the * tether together, and frequently at a diſtance beheld — 
parties of horſe or dragoons marching to and fro, ſcouring 
the country; and from whom he with great care, and no 
little danger, eſcaped being diſcovered or taken. 


Through this man's aſſiſtance, ſome accounts were ſent 
and received to and from ſome of the moſt faithful and prin- 
cipal friends of -the party, in order to concert ſome new 
meaſures, if poſſible, . to repair their loſs : but all theſe pro- 
poſitions and weak ſchemes ſoon came to nothing ; and moſt 

people thinking it high time to provide for their own ſecu- 
rity, by leaving the kingdom, numbers from time to time 
embarked at different ports and harbours, as they beſt could, 


for France, Holland, and other eee, ; amongſt whom lord 
We. 


n 


* Tether is the heath or long graſſy weed growing in the mountains in I 
Aummer. 


EM 
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George Mah was one; who having facrificed his life to 
the laws of his country, his perſonal intereſts, and family 
connections, in fine, his all, by the raſh and imprudent en- 
terprize he was perſuaded' to embark in; yet was he moſt 
unjuſtly and baſely charged by the very perſon for whom he 
did and ſuffered all this, as a traitor and betrayer of his in- 


| tereſts ; the concluſion of which with reſpect to this noble 


lord, we ſhall ſee i in another letter. 


LETTER Tus TENTH. 


HE adventurer, tired with this fituation, and conſi- 

dering it too dangerous to remain long i in one place, 
which might in the end give ſuſpicion, or prevent his 
getting a convenient opportunity of embarking for France, 
he takes leave of Macleod, leaving him a ſil ver claſp ſtock- 
buckle, which he uſually wore, as a token of gratitude 
and remembrance; and with the beſt precautions and in- 
ſtructions he could take for to accompliſh the above de- 
ſign, we muſt leave him wandering and ſculking, till we 
find him at Flora Macdonald's; where intelligence being 
received, that one Captain Macdonald was coming, with 
the party he commanded, to ſearch for him, ſhe dreſſed 
the adventurer in woman's apparel; and ſhe had ſcarce 
placed him on a chair in her room, with a ſpinning-wheel 
before him, before the captain entered the chamber. His 
. I = com- 


. 
complaiſance for his friend. and nameſake, and the chamber 
of a young gentlewoman appearing to him ſomewhat reſpec- 
table, if not ſacred, reſtrained that ſtri& ſearch and inquiry, 
which otherwiſe, and in another place, he would no doubt 
have made, in conſequence of the information received, and 
orders given on that ſubject: wherefore, caſting only his 
eyes careleſsly about the room, and not ſeeing any thing that 
appeared to him as a man, he only aſked, what woman that 
was who fat at the wheel? to which the other replied, it 
was one Betty Burke, an Iriſh woman, who ſhe had cauſed 
to come over from the North of Ireland, to work for her, 
as being a remarkable good ſpinner. This ſatisfied the offi- 
cer's curioſity and inquiry; who returning to his men, and 
reporting, that there was no appearance of the perſon's being 
in the houſe, who they were in ſearch for; after taking a 
cup of refreſhment, the captain and his party marched off 
with content, convinced that the information was ground- 
leſs, and that the trouble which they were compelled to take 


on this occaſion, was altogether unneceſſary. 


How like a 2 hokd Hercules, 10hen to a dilaff chain'd ! 
DR YDEN. 


Having, therefore, mentioned ſomething of the money, 
ſaid to be about L. zo, ooo, and to have been ſent from 
Spain, though as probably from France or Rome, you muſt 
know, that Macdonald, the ſuppoſed banker, under whoſe 
care it had for ſome time been, took alſo care of ſupplying 
himſelf with ſuch part thereof as he thought proper, to 


anſwer his preſent and future neceſſities. He had alſo ob- 
tained 


— 
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tained from the adventurer his gold ſnuff-box, a valuable 
diamond ring, and other things of value. Scarcely did any 
man make a more pompous figure in the rebel army, or 


even in the Engliſb camp, at the time he ſurrendered him- 


felf priſoner, than this man. His ordinary expences were 
afterwards very conſiderable, till the time of his trial and con- 
demnation, which was about O#ober 1747. This money 
was, before the battle of Culloden, reſerved to be laid aſide 
to anſwer any preſſing exigence; and accordingly it was 
ſent and depoſited in bulk, without examining what Mac- 
donald had taken to embezzle. Cameron of Lochiel, chief 
of a large clan of that name, who died ſoon after in France, 
had given a receipt for this money, which was ſecretly bu- 
ried or depoſited in ſuch manner, as not to be got or come 


at without orders from Rome, or from the adventurer; and 


his receipt fell for ſome time into the hands of Cluny Mac- 
pherſon, it was thought, who was chief of another conſi- 
derable clan of his name, &c. who was obliged to abſcond 
on account of his rebellion. 


Labouring under many wants and diſtreſſes, as the adven- 
venturer was, whilſt ſculking and wandering in the hills 
and mountains, he nevertheleſs found means to ſend to his 
ſaid banker for money, and advice what to do in this his great 


diſtreſs, 


A diſmal banker muſt that banker be, 
Who gives no bills but of mortality. 
SWIFT. 


os TR 1 This, 


MS 
This, in effect, was the anſwer he received to his meſſage; 
that i is to ſay, Macdonald. ſent him word, that money he had 
none to ſend him, and that, in ſuch common danger, every 
body” v was to take care for Me 15d to do the beſt he 
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Grief. and reſentment e followed the unex- 
pected anſwer: but as the adventurer, after his arrival in 
France, and even whilſt Macdonald was in Newgate, forgave 
this offence and neglect, it ought not to be brought in charge 
againſt him afterwards, nor conſidered as one of the cauſes 
for, his prevailing on Marſhal Belles iſe to PAIR. him of ms 


ae. as en related. 


wy "Amongſt the many PK good qualities that money has, =—_ 


it is generally allowed to have one very bad one, in being the 
root of all evil. The avidity, which ſeveral of the rebels, 
who got over to France, had for laying hold of this money, 
or ſuch part of it as they could diſcover and find out, put 
ſome of them on the moſt dangerous projects to obtain it. 


Lechgarry, formerly in - the Engliſb 8 with ſome 
others, who, as well as he, were proſcribed by act of par- 
liament, and ſure to ſuffer, if taken, had the boldneſs to 
venture over 2ncog. in ſearch of this prey; but returned with- 
out it. Some time juſt before, or ſoon after, Dr. Cameron, 
brother to the above Lochiel, ſent his wife over, and another 
perſon, on the ſame errand. About fix hundred or a thou- 
fand pounds, as others ſaid, were got in this expedition ; 
but the doctor, deſirous of getting the whole into his hands, 

left 
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left France, and ventured over into Scotland himſelf, chiefly 
with that view and deſign; where, before he had brought 
his ſcheme to any degree of perfection, he was diſcovered, 
taken, brought priſoner to London, tried, condemned for 
his rebellion and treaſon, and finiſhed this diſmal voyage 
with! his 2 my” d and quarter d at n 


71 is not my intent a inten] I think i it totally unne 
ceflary, to give a detail or journal of all the doublings, wind- 
ings, turnings, wanderings, and ſculkings of the adventurer 

through. the hills and mountains ; or of his watchings and 
waitings, his wants and diſtreſſes, to avoid the purſuit that 
was made to intercept him, or take him by land or by ſea, 
from the time of his defeat at Culloden. It is only worth 
remembrance, that the miniſters of France, having ſuffi- 
ciently played their game with him, and thereby gained 


all they then wanted, they began to think a little ſeri- 


ouſly for his preſervation. For which purpoſe, they diſ- 
patched ſome perſons of truſt and confidence to Scotland, 
to find him out, and to endeavour, by ſtratagem and diſ- 


\ guiſe, to conduct him ſafe to France. But this had not the 


defired effect. 


In the variety of projects then on foot for the accompliſh- 
ment of this deſign, few had the appearance of more ſucceſs 
than the following. The court of France had ordered one 


Captain Dumont, of Dunkirk, to ſail upon this commiſſion. 


This man, a bold and enterprizing ſea- officer, who ſpoke 
Eng/ b tolerably * and was perfectly acquainted with the 


coaſt 
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coaſt of England, was no ſtranger to that of Scotland, in the 
many cruiſes he had made, whilſt captain and commander 
of ſeveral French privateers, prepared for this expedition. 
He fitted out a ſmall veſſel immediately, that was a prime 
ſailor, of Engliſh trim, not drawing much water; and ha- 
ving got his proviſions and all materials on board neceſſary 
for the execution of his commiſſion, amongſt which provi- 
ſions he laid in Engliſh porter and Cheſhire cheeſe, (which 
were at that time in great plenty at Dunkirk, from the cap- 
tures made by the privateers of that place on the Engliſh 
during that war) he ordered his crew on board, amongſt 
whom he placed a Sco:chman and an Engh/hman, who had 


been a long time before in that town priſoners at large, as 


ranſomers, and in that time had given ſome little proofs of 
their good diſpoſition to what they called the old cauſe 
(which ſeemed to be ſo very old, as to be then juſt worn 
out) pretending he would carry theſe perſons home as paſ- 
ſengers, to get the owners to pay the ranſom-money, for 
which they had ſo long ſtood: engaged, without any ſteps 
being taken by theſe people for the ſatisfaction of the de- 
mind. The ranſomers having ſwallowed the bait with the 
greateſt thanks to Dumont, for having procured them this 
liberty from the governor, chearfully embraced the . 


and to ſea they went. 


Arriving on the coaſt of Scotland, Dumont goes on ſhore, 
at a creek in the Higblandt, as near the place as he could 
judge he was to make inquiry for the adventurer, according 
to ſuch inſtructions as he had received for that purpoſe. He 


had left the veſſel at an anchor a little off ſnore, and landed 
in 
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in his ſmall boat, taking the Scorch ranſomer with him. 
They had not got above a mile into the country, when 
turning into a field near the road, he was ſtruck with great 
ſurpriſe on ſeeing above fifty men in arms, with their offi- 
cers, marching towards him, in order, as he apprehended, 
to ſurround him, and take him and his companion priſoners. 
Theſe were part of the militia, ſcouring the country, and 


ſearching after rebels; few of * whom ſpoke A. ſh. 


He, wh commanded, came up to Dumont, aſking him 
who he was? where he was going? and the like queſtions. 
Dumont readily anſwered, he was an Engl, :/hman ; that he 
was captain of a veſſel loaded with wine for the fleet, and 
wanted a pilot, who knew the coaſt better than himſelf 
(having never before been that way) that by his aſſiſtance he 
might ger ſafe to the fleet, for which he would pay him 
what he could reaſonably demand. The Scorch ranſomer 
continuing in the ſame tale, the militia officer ordered an 
old man then with them, a fiſherman by profeſſion, and like- 
wiſe another young fellow, who ſhewed a great defire to be 
of the party, to go and pilot the honeſt captain to the fleet, 
which they doubted not to fall in with in the evening. Du- 
mont, in return for ſuch kindnefs, invites the officer, and 
who he pleaſed to take with him, to come to the water-fide, 
and taſte his Engliſb porter and Cheſhire cheeſe. On coming 
down, he invites them on board; but they refuſed to go: 
he therefore ſends for porter and cheeſe, and makes a pre- 
ſent of them to the militia captain and his friends; and ta- 
king his pilots and ranfomer on board, bidding a kind fare- 
wel, weighed anchor, and got under fail directly, ordering 
the 
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the pilots to go under deck to eat and drink; but it was ra- 
ther to keep them out of leſt YE ſhould en * 


give any ue” or a 


No FRY were the pilots ſeated, and ſerved with fome- 
thing to drink, but the old man diſcovered his miſtake, and 
tells his young companion, what he had reaſon to apprehend 1 


and believe, namely, that the captain and crew were French, 
and that they themſelves were made priſoners; that this 
veſſel was a privateer on a cruiſe, and that they ſhould be 


carried into France : which gave the old man great afflic- 


tion, and made him very melancholy, to be thus kidnapp'd 
in his old age, and taken into a ſtrange country, leaving his 
poor family in Ailtrefs. | | 


Dumont Han perceiving the olds man's ſorrow and diſcon- 
tent, ſeparated his pilots, by calling the young man into his 


own cabbin, who, after ſome diſcourſe, did not fail to re- 


late to Dumont all that the old man had ſaid to him, and his 
extraordinary fears on this occaſion. The captain threatened 
inſtantly to cauſe a large weight, that lay upon deck, to be 
faſtened to the old pilot's neck, and to throw him over- 


board ; alledging. that he did not doubt but the old man 


would endeavour to betray him in the courſe they were to 
ſteer, and in his turn get him taken; but behaved with more 


| kindneſs and freedom to the young man, defiring him not 


to be afraid, and to behave well and with fidelity, and that 
nothing ſhould hurt him; but that, on the contrary, he 
would recompence his ſervices. The young pilot promiſed 


mind to behave well and with fidelity, begging, at the 


ſame 


c 6s 3 
ſame time, to ſpare the old man, with whom he had ſome 
relation or connection. The captain ſeemed not ſo deter- 
mined, and became more mild and condeſcending, on the 
other's aſſurance of his engagements to anſwer with his own 
life for the other's conduct. To which the captain replied, 
all depended on his good behaviour. Then diſcourſing of 
the coaſt, and Dumont's aſking ſome particular queſtions, 
the young man told him, he believed he knew what he 
wanted, and could gueſs at the buſineſs he was upon; and 
that if it was ſuch as he imagined, he could be of great ſer- 
vice to him. Dumont encouraged him to ſpeak his mind, 
with promiſes of friendſhip and reward, if he did him any 
ſervice ; and inſiſted on his explaining himſelf, and telling 
him his ſuſpicions and imaginations. The other at length 
told him plainly, he ſuppoſed he might be looking for Charly. 
What then, replies the captain; do you know any thing of 
him? if you do, tell me ſincerely : ſpeak, here is none but 
| ourſelves in the cabin: if you can give me any intelligence 
of him, your fortune is made. I will then bring you where 
he is, fays the other, before twelve 0 clock at night. As it 
is now drawing to the hour of reſt, I ſhall finiſh this rela- 
Hog neh Aan afford Fol more. amuſement, in my next. 
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10 W great Dumont's ſecret ſatisfaction might be on the 
proſpect of finding the perſon, whom he was in ſearch 
for, by ſuch an unexpected act of providence in his favour, 
in throwing this young pilot in his way, the ſucceſs of which, 
he doubted not, would raiſe his own merit conſiderably, 
and procure him great honour and profit, is very caſy t to be 
ine. | 
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A promiſe ſo 1 and peremptorily made him, left wo 4 
no room to doubt of the perſon's veracity and knowledge of 3 
what he was about to undertake, eſpecially knowing, that, 
if he deceived the captain in the ſmalleſt article on ſo delicate 

an affair, he would meet with a ſevere puniſhment and re- 
ſentment; of which the young man was but too ſenſible. 
Dumont therefore deſires him to open his mind freely to 
him, and to tell him directly, and without mincing the 
matter, which way they ought to proceed, and where to 


find him. 


The young man, whom we may now call his guide, told 
him he muſt ſtand farther out to ſea, to prevent his being 
obſerved or ſuſpected by thoſe, who might be on the hills; 
and that as the weather was very fine and favourable, they 
would make a tack or two, and ſo come in with the land, at 
ſuch a place, as he then named, at the going down of the ſun; 


by 
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by which they might land when dark, unperceived, and 
that he would then conduct him to a little houſe in the hills, 
a few miles from the landing-place, where the adventurer 


and another perſon, who accompanied him, then lay con- 
cealed. 


This adviee and inſtructions of the young guide was ex- 
actly followed, and duly executed. When coming in with 
the land, at a convenient diſtance from the coaſt, all pre- 
cautions arranged, Dumont took his guide, and ſuch others 

as he thought proper to aſſiſt him in the expedition; and 
being well armed, they marched up to the hills, by fayour 
of the darknefs, in queſt of the loſt . ; 


Arriving at the houſe, which ſtood like a centry-box, in 
this remote and unfrequented place, no habitation for man 
or beaſt near it, they knocked at the door ; but no anſwer 
being made, they repeated the knocking with violence, but 
with as little effect. At length Dumont, roaring out with 
a loud and reſolute voice, and in the French language, ſwore, 
if ſome one would not anſwer, and open the door, he would 
ſet fire to the miſerable hovel, and find his way in by the 
light of the flames. : 
Menaces of this kind, repeated two or three times, at laſt 
produced a noiſe of ſome perſon's ſtirring, in the houſe; and 
the threats being made in French, a man, who had thruſt 
his head through a round hole in the wall above, which 
ſerved as the only window of the upper room, aſked with a 
weak and timid voice, who they were, and their buſineſs ? 

55 Dumont 
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Dumont anſwering in French, that they were friends, true 


and fincere friends ; that he had nothing to fear; 5 that e 


was come from France; defired him to order the door to 
be opened immediately, and to come down in haſte, for there 
was no time to be loſt. | 


| Quickly then was the door opened. A light being got, 
they entered into a poor little place at the foot of the wretch- 
ed ſtairs, and this perſon, who appeared at the window, 
came down in his night-cap, with a Kind of night-gown on 
his ſhoulders, his breeches in his hand, a pair of flippers 


on his feet, but no ſtockings on his legs: Dumont imme- 


diately informs him, that he was come by order of the court 


of France to ſearch for the prince, and to carry him off in 


his veſſel, which lay at hand for that purpoſe. The fears, 


which had till then prevailed over the other, began to ceaſe; 


who telling Dumont that his name was Sullivan, and that 
the prince had left him early that morning, without letting 
him know where he was going, or when he would return, 
ſaying at his departure only, that he ſhould ſoon hear from 
him, nothing with certainty could be ſaid or expected with 
regard to his return, or being found in time, ſo as to get 
him on board, and to carry him off without ſuſpicion, or 
perhaps being diſcovered and taken by the delay of waiting : 
wherefore Dumont deſiring Sullivan to get ready immediately, 
and to come away, the other prepared with the utmoſt di- 
ligence ; and ſetting out together from this miſerable retreat, 
they arrived on the coaſt, embarked, and got under fail 
again, a little before day-light. 
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Sullivan was now on board ſettled, in a proper place in the 
ſhip; and ſo diſguiſed, as to be thought unworthy of notice, 
in caſe of being viſited or taken by an enemy: his fears, 
however, were far from being at an end. ry 


N of wind and weather is common at all times, 
and in all places, but more ſo on the watery element, than 
elſewhere: the wind being now not ſo favourable as they 
could wiſh, and, in truth, as the neceſſities of their caſe 
required, retarded their paſſage, and at the ſame time they 
perceived a man of war under fail upon a cruiſe, and ſeemed 
diſpoſed to ſpeak to them, by the courſe ſhe ſteered, and 
perhaps to examine them, and ſend her boat on board. Du- 


mont concluded very judiciouſly, that it might raiſe. ſuſpi- 


cion, if he appeared to ſhun them, by endeavouring to run 
away ; and therefore rather ſtood towards them : the gale 
freſhened ; it then began to blow hard. But it is an ill wind 
that blows no body good, as will appear in the preſent caſe; 
for coming in hail, the man of war's people hailed him, 
aſking him from whence he came? and where bound? to 
which the anſwer given was, from London, and that they 
were bound for the Engliſb fleet with wine, and ſome other 
proviſions, for the admiral. This being reported to the 


captain of the man of war, who was then in his cabin, he 


ordered that Dumont the captain of the veſſel ſhould bring 


to, and take a letter to the admiral, which he had to ſend. 
Dumont's people deſired the captain of the man of war to 
ſend his boat on board with the letter, and it ſhould be 
punctually delivered. The captain refuſed to put out his 


boat, becauſe it blew too hard, and the fea ran high; and 


therefore 
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therefore called to Dumont to come under the quarter of the 


man of war, in order to come on board. You may eaſily 
judge of Sullivans terrors and fears at this time. 


Dumont for the ſame reaſons refuſed, alledging his moſt 
plauſible excuſes, and the danger of the veſſel's being da- 
maged, in laying her on board the man of war. He there- 


fore begged and defired they would ſend the letter on board 


him. But all this would not do; the captain's orders muſt 
be obeyed, and Dumont muſt come on board the great ſhip, 
notwithſtanding his arts and fineſſe: which at laſt he ſaid 
he would do; but for the doing of that with ſafety, he 
muſt make a tack ; which he did immediately ; and making 
a long ſtretch away, on putting about, he took care to ſteer 


fo as to miſs the ſhip: it then became neceſſary to make 


another tack, in which he ſtretch'd away ſo far as to think 
himſelf out of the man of war's power to catch him, and 
then had the audaciouſneſs to hawl down his Engliſb colours, 
under which he had till then failed, and to hoiſt a French 
pendant. Judge again, Sir, if you pleaſe, of the dread and 
panic of Sullivan, who wes dying with the apprehenſion of 


being purſued and taken : and judge alſo of the provoca- 


tion this gave the gentleman, who commanded the king's 
ſhip. He inftantly gave orders to crowd all fail, and give 
chace, as faſt as poſſible. Dumont knew his own ſhip's 
going, and took his meaſures accordingly. 


- 


Purſued that day and night, and next day, he at length 
got over on the coaſt of Flanders; and the man of war, 


having gained upon him from time to time, fired ſeveral 
| ſhot, 
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ſhot, ſome of which hurt his rigging : whereupon, to FOO 
vent his being taken, he was forced to run on ſhore at 
Blackendwle, near Offend. Roth's regiment of the Ii bri- 
gade, then in that place, marched up to the middle in the 
ſea, to cover the ſmall veſſel, till ſhe landed her paſſengers. 
Which being done, Sullivan was carried directly away to the 
governor's houſe, and report was ſpread abroad directly, that 
the young pretender had landed with him at the ſame time, 
and was gone poſt incog. to Paris: and that report gaining 
credit, and induſtriouſly ſpread abroad, ſoon arrived at Lon- 
don, and, it was thought, cooled the ſearch and purſuit of 
the pretender and his attendants in Scotland; it being taken 
for granted, that the adventurer had really eſcaped with 
Sullivan, and ſafely arrived in France. 


On Sullivan's arrival, a detail of this affair, and other 
particulars, were immediately diſpatched to court, whither 
he went himſelf ſoon after. Dumont received a handſome 
gratification from the king, with a preſent of a ſword with 
this inſcription, “ for the faithful ſervices he had rendered 
his majeſty; and he and his family were ennobled. My 
next letter will inform you of the farther conſequence of 
his. buſineſs. 
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"LETTER THE TWELFTH. 


Tur court being informed by Sullivan of bet had 
paſs'd in the late affair of Dumont, it was judged 


: highly neceſſary to make uſe of ſome better expedient, than 
what had been tried before, in order to get the adventurer 


away from Scotland, and to deliver him from the dangers 


and miſeries, under which he was then hourly languiſhing. 


Want, diſtreſs of every kind, with a continual apprehen- 
ſion of being at laſt betrayed, or at leaſt ſurpriſed, and taken, 
were the continual companions of his OT 


* } 


Several of his feeret and moſt faithful FEST were from 
time to time diſcovered, purſued, and apprehended, in their 


own habitations. This was hourly cutting off his reſour- 
ces for ſubſiſtence, or longer concealing himſelf ; which 
increaſed the peril of his condition, and began to render it 


truly inſupportable. One glimmering hope was yet how- 


ever left; which was Sullivans eſcaping, and landing ſafe 
in France; from which he thought ſome better fortune ſoon 


might follow. 


One might imagine, that he, who had ſo long and fo ſen- 
fibly felt thoſe ſufferings, would ever after have retained ſuch 
a remembrance of them, as might prevent him from loading 


even an offender, much leſs an innocent perſon, with want, 
— diſtreſs, 


. 


i ] 


diſtreſs, oppreſſion, and unjuſt impriſonment ; or at leaſt 
' Inſpire him with a feeling and compaſſion for thoſe, who, 


through misfortune, might fall under the like afflicting Cir- 
cumſtances. But how hardened his humanity, how con- 
trary his diſpoſition, is to every thing of that nature, will 


be 6 ſeen in the ſequel. 


Letters were tis ent, and applications daily ma- 


king, to the court of France from Rome, to preſs that court 
to take ſome efficacious meaſure to extricate him out of thoſs 


dangers, and to releaſe him from thoſe diſtreſſes, which 
they themſelves could not but feel for him. 


The court of France, touched with ſuch remonſtrances, 
and other conſiderations, but fearing, moſt probably, that 
their own intereſt might be hurt or prejudiced in his loſs, by 
not having him to play off againſt England on any future 
occaſion, at laſt ſent over two ſhips, to hover about that 
part of the coaſt of Scotland, which they ſuppoſed (from the 
information now received) he moſt frequented; and where 
they could not fail to be diſtinguiſhed and known from the 


tops of the lofty mountains in the Highlands, whither he and 


his then truſty confidents (ſome fiſhermen) at times reſorted. 


"Thoſe ſhips at length arriving, were ſoon nercadedd and 
known to be French, and intelligence thereof was ſoon 


conveyed to him. The proſpect of being redeemed from his 
miſeries; the appearance and expectations of being delivered 
out of the jaws of the lion, which he had ſo unjuſtly pro- 


voked and enraged to deſtroy him, for ſelf-defence ; and 
Vor. I. L ſeeing 
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ſeeing chen that he had but one danger more to encounter, 
which he thought not very hazardous, after thoſe he had 
before eſcaped, and which was only that of the paſſage; his 
heart was filled with every tranſport of joy, which human 
nature was capable of, in a perſon under url cigcurſtances, 
and in his doleful ſituation. . 


Taking leave therefore of his truſty friends the fiſhermen, 
called Mackinnons, he ſoon embarked on board one of theſe 
ſhips, without any kind of baggage, almoſt naked, and with 
a conſtitution greatly impaired; and with a body loaded 
he poverty and diſeaſe. 


Many of the principal officers and chiefs of the Highlangers, 
and many of the commonalty, had got over into France be- 
fore he landed, and ſeveral others arrived ſoon after : they 
were at firſt diſpoſed of in hotels, till ſomething ſhould be 
arranged for their future ſupport by the wiriſter, 


The oddity of their dreſs (that i is to fay, th the bonnet on 


the head, plaid, and kelt, without breeches, fide piſtol and 


dirk by the fide, with broad-ſword under the arm) being an 
equipment for men, that was not leſs new, than ſurpriſing, 
to the French gentlemen and ladies, who are generally al- 
lowed to be the beſt ſkilled and moſt elegant i in fine, as well 
as decent dreſs, of any nation whatſoever, and who never 
had ſeen or heard of ſuch wild and romantic dreſſes and figures 
before, excited great numbers of both ſexes to g0 to ſee 


them; but particularly the fair ſex, who on ſuch occaſions, 


nn their inimitable politeneſs and greateſt deli- 
cacy 2 


S # 

ny could not EW from much mitth and laughter at 
beholding them, though many behaved with great kindneſs 
and generoſity afterwards to feveral of thoſe diſtreſſed fugi- 
ives. In ſhort, the curioſity of ſeeing their dreſs, and wild, 
but warlike appearance, drew ſuch numbers of the Parytans 
to fee the middling fort, which made a ſhocking figure in 
that ſplendid gay metropolis, that it may well be compared 
to the eagerneſs and avidity with which the Londoners hur- 
ried to ſee the — OE | | 


You will u eafily is bbb Chet the news of the ad- 
venturer's ſafe landing and arrival at Paris, was well received 
by his friends at court, and that expreſſes were directly diſ- 
patched to Rome, to inform his friends there of this favou r- 
able event. All neceflaries were immediately provided for 
him; but the greateſt concern was about his health, which 
was ſo much injured and impaired, 1 it was a 2 _ 
before it could be re-eſtabliſhed. | 


| His reſidence was now at the magnificent chateau, be- 
longing to the duke de Charters, eldeſt ſon of the duke of 
Orleans, about three ſmall miles from Paris; where he was 
ſurrounded with all the Scotebh and Iriſh, who had fled from 
Scotland into France, after their defeat at Cnlloden. Here 
he received the news of his brother's being made wn rin 
which was about Ju or Auguft 174479. 


The pope s nuncio, ſending that day compliments of con- 
gratulation on that occaſion, intimated his intention of 
| coming in the afternoon to make him a perſonal viſit. A- 
L2 gainſt 


L IJ 
gainſt the time of bis coming, whatever prieſts were in and 
about the houſe and gardens, which were large and ſump- 
tuous, were ordered away; the gates were made faſt, ex- 
cept that by which the ſervants entered; the Swiſs porter 


was ordered to wait in the out-court facing the road, and, 


on the arrival of the nuncio, to acquaint his ſervants that 
his maſter was gone from home early in the morning, before 
his meſſage was delivered. This was a pretence to ſhew his 
diſapprobation of the brother's choice and conduct, in at- 
taching himſelf to the ſee of Rome, and openly declaring 
himſelf a Roman Catholic, and by conſequence an enemy 
to the church of England. 


The nuncio coming, in ſome ſhort time after, received 


the anſwer, as above directed to be given; on which he re- 


turned to Paris, not at all fatisfied with the diſappointment 
he had met with, and perſuaded that it was a mere excuſe, 


concerted and adviſed by ſome of his evil counſellors. But 


to carry on the joke, an article was immediately drawn up, 


by way of news, ſetting forth the matter above related, or 
ſomewhat to that purpoſe; which, after being handed about, 
peruſed, and conſidered, was diſpatched by poſt to London, 


and ſoon after it appeared, as an article of important news, 
in ſome of the Engliſb news-papers, to propagate a favour- 
able opinion of the elder brother's zeal for the Eng//b church, 
and the proteſtant religion. Quelle politic, quelle grimace, 

guelle Bipocriſie. 


Some few days after lord George Murray arrived at Paris, 
where it may be preſumed he expected to yh well received, 


alter 


WW; 


after the dangers, ſufferings, loſſes, and fatigues, he had 
gone through and ſuſtained, by his taking part in that un- 
happy curſed buſineſs ; having then made his laſt voyage 
from Switzerland, where he had been concealed, to Paris, 
as it was then ſaid, not doubting but to meet with or find at 
leaſt as much protection, gratitude, and civility, as thoſe 
had done, who had not half his pretention and merit. 


The adventurer being ſoon made acquainted with lord 
George's arrival, he, without much heſitation, ſends one 
Stafford, a gentleman of his bed-chamber, as he was called 
(but who, for a long time, had his own bed-chamber in the 
cells of Newgate, at London, after the defeat at Culloden WF. 
to tell lord George, that he would not ſee him, nor hear 
from him, and ordered him to leave France as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, and Paris in twenty-four hours; which if he did not 
comply with, the Baſtile was annexed. Diſputing or repre- 
ſentations of paſt ſervices were totally uſeleſs to an ungrate- 
ful mind; the camblote had taken its plie; and of two great 
evils, it being beſt to chuſe the leaſt, lord George thought 
fit to order his horſes for next morning, and fo decamped 
for Holland or Germany. All the Scorch at that time at 
Paris were highly exaſperated at this baſe uſage of lord 
George; and as many of them had been eye witneſſes of his 
conduct and bravery, in the greateſt perils, and in the moſt 
difficult affairs, they were not wanting in loudly vindicating 
him, and complaining of the injuſtice done his lordſhip: 
but thoſe complaints were fruitleſs, and without remedy. 
Had he ſerved under a Caligula or a Nero, he could not 
have been worſe treated; thoſe could only, by ſome inhu- 
man 


f * 1 
man act of eruelty and butchery, have deprived him of his 
He ; but this tyrant; by falſchood;' deceit; and treachery, 
endeayoured to deprive him of what was more dear to a man, 
and ought to be ſo to r noble mind, vx. his honour 
and his e per | 


My next letter will inform you of ſomething not leſs in- 
tereſting than what I have wrote in this letter, but which 
my time will not at preſent permit me to particularly relate. 
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LETTER TA THIRTEENTH, 


H E different facts and tranſactions in the preceding let- 
ters are purely and ſimply related and ſet forth, as 
they were known, told, and often repeated, by the very 
perſons themſelves, whoſe employ and connections made 
them principal actors therein; and I hope the ſimplicity, 
with which they are written, will in ſome meaſure vouch 
for their veracity, ſupported by a chain of circumſtances 
and events, which render the whole Oo and ſelf-evident, 


ore Gan were now on the tapis at Aire la- Chapelle, 
where the right honourable the carl of Sandwich, at that 
time his late majeſty's ambaſſador to the States-General of 
the United Provinces, was greatly employed, as miniſter of 
England, 


(91 
England, for ſettling the preliminaries of a peace. The 
diſpoſitions of the contending powers towards an accommo- 
dation, ſo much wanted, and ſo much to be deſired, were 
nevertheleſs actuated and governed by the hopes of ſucceſs, 


or fears of loſs and miſcarriage in the projects and events of 
war, neareſt at hand, and moſt ready to be diſplayed, ac- 


cording to which the terms, like the ſtocks, muſt riſe and 
fall, amp Ring . enen eee or ocntonding 


Bergen-0þ-20m, u ut that time ue upon as impreg- 
nable, was beſieged by the French, under the command of 
Marſhal Louendall, and taken; and Maeſtricht, in a few 
months after, met with the ſame fate from a French army, 
under the command of Marſhal Saxe. 


Such was the ſituation of affairs in Flanders during this 


campaign, that the French, having by their ſucceſſes in that 
country got the ball at their toe, they might have kick'd it 
as they pleaſed, and marched into Holland, and taken it with 
no great loſs or difficulty. Bruſſels, Bridges, Oftend, Lou- 
vain, Mechlin, Gent, Tongres, Tirlemont, Centran, Maeſtricht, 
Antwerp, and ſeveral other places, being then under their 
dominion, there was but Breda, and a few other places of 
as little conſequence, to oppoſe their arms. It is more than 
probable, that their poſtponing the deſign of puſhing their 
ſucceſſes to the laſt extremity, was to render themſelves 
more formidable, and to acquire more ſtrength for carrying 
them into execution, at the time they ſhould find it moſt 
convenient 
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8 Diſpatch was now „ abſotatety: hebeRaby: to bung“ ihe nego- 
tiations to a concluſion by a peace, and thereby ward off the 
blow, which the continuance of a bloody and expenſive war, 
not very propitious to England, and her neareſt allies, might 
render more fatal in another campaign, than any thing that 
had before happened. The Engliſb miniſter well. foreſaw 
thoſe dangers, and went earneſtly to work, in conjunction 
with thoſe of the allies, to give the finiſhing ſtroke to this 
buſineſs. He carried his demands in as high a ſtrain, as if 
on the victorious fide of the queſtion. As for the French, 
| they had gained what they had' at'that time principally in 
view; to which the rebellion in Scotland did not a little con- 
tribute; and therefore they were the more diſpoſed to a 


cific meaſures. 


All differences and ceremonies being at length adjuſted, 
a peace was concluded ; for the performance of the articles 
of which, ſo far as related to Great Britain, two * hoſtages 
were. by France demanded, and were actually ſent to Paris; 
on this particular condition, That the adventurer ſhould be 


ordered to depart out of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty) s domi- 
nions. 


His agents and emiſſaries attended at Aix- la- Chapelle du- 
ring the conferences; and Loding matters concluding con- 
2210 trary 
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* Lord Cathcart and Lord Moreton. 


| [ Br ! 
trary to their expectations and wiſhes, a formal proteſt was 
drawn up and preſented: by the : pretender againſt this peace, 
and in ſupport of his pretended rights and claim to the 
crown of Great Britain; in which he expected the French 
miniſter would have concurred : but the French court ha- 
ving then no further occaſion. for him, that miniſter gave 
himſelf no trouble on the ſubject; unleſs to Hatter and cajole 
him, with new promiſes of doing ſomething for his amis 
at a more . apportunity. 0 


RR it is, FI he never could be brought to believe, 
that France, carried on by ſuch a, current of proſperity in 
this war in Flanders, and having all Holland in a manner 
open at that time to her arms, or little capable to reſiſt 
them, would have ſo readily made a peace, until he found 
that the peace was actually concluded. He rather hoped 
and expected to ſee Holland brought down by the war, in a 
campaign or two more; and that the Dutch or Hellanders, 
three parts of which are already frenchified, being reduced 
or brought under ſome degree of dominion or obedience to 
the crown, of France, ſhips, men, and money, might haye 
been always found thene, with more facility than, elſewhere; 
in which view he had entertained that England would have 
fallen a prey to his ambition and vengeance, The conclu- 
ſion, therefore, of this peace, was to him the greateſt mor- 


tification and! diſappointment thay A PD Happen, 40 
ſuch. an Tiregrärez 3 
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Moſt prople imagined, chat, after this turn of ill fortune, 


he would Hape returned to Rame; which was, the. adyice of 
Vor. I. : M ee, wy 
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his moſt ſincere and intimate friends. There he might have 


contemplated, and at leiſure have repented of his fruitleſs 


attempts and raſh deſigns. But this was in no wiſe agree 


able to his own inclinations; always on the wing in purſuit 


of what might offer to kindle new troubles, and promote 
his deſigns. For this purpoſe he remained at Paris, fre- 
quently walking with his particular friends in the Thuilleries, 
frequently at maſs at the Cordeliers, and often at the comedy 
and opera, contrary to promiſe, and treaty of friendſhip 


and-peace. 


Notice of this conduct and indulgence to the common 
difturber being communicated to the court of England, his 
Britannic majeſty's diſpleaſure at this nuiſance and breach of 
faith, was intimated to the French miniſters, who made no 
difficulty in finding excuſes, and giving promiſes to apply a 
proper remedy, pretending that he had been ordered to 
withdraw, but was obſtinate. A project was, therefore, 
formed between the miniſters and the adventurer, that he 
ſhould be publickly arreſted by the proper officers of diſtinc- 
tion, and a large body of troops, under the command of the 


marſhal Duc de Biron, coming out of the opera-houſe on a 


certain evening fixed for that purpoſe, and that they ſhould 


carry him priſoner to St. Vincennes, a royal priſon, about two 


fmall miles from Paris; a moft delightful walk, with plea- 


fant avenues: leading directly to it from the ſuburbs of that | 


city; and in which are moſt noble apartments. Here the 


_ . © young gentleman was lodged ; and ſome of his partizans, in 


the ſecret, were conducted to the Baſtile, having been pre- 


viouſly advertiſed to hold themſelves ready to be ſent as pri- 
3 ſoners 
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ſoners to that place, as ſoon as the proper officers ſhould 


come to their reſpective lodgings or habitations, to conduct 
them thither. 


Had the miniſters been in earneſt in this buſineſs, and 
not determined to amuſe the nation with a farce after the 
opera, he, and all thoſe of his party, who could have been 
ſuppoſed obnoxious to the court, on account of their con- 
duct or attachment to his perſon and intereſt, or on any other 
account whatſoever, might have been with leſs noiſe and 
expence, more eaſe and readineſs, taken at their reſpective 
places of abode, or in the public gardens, or in the ſtreets, 
coffee-houſes, or taverns, as is common in all ſuch caſes, 
and ſo carried to priſon, without parade or buſtle. But this 
was not to be the caſe: the French, in all their amuſements, 
are fond of expence, ſhew, and parade: it was, therefore, 
on this extraordinary occaſion, neceſſary to diſplay ſolemnity 
and magnificence, to give an air of reality, and remove any 
ſuſpicion of infincerity, which the Engliſʒß nation had reaſon 
to entertain of them, about that condition, which they never 
intended to fulfil. Ce 


Ours were, therefore, given early in the morning, for 
the troops to hold themſelves in readineſs to march at a cer- 
tain hour in the evening, and inſtructions were given to the 
reſpective officers, who were to act the principal parts in 
this political farce, Several of thoſe, who were in the ſe- 
cret, and who were deſtined for the Baſtile, were with the 
adventurer in the forenoon of the day: after dinner he 
walked in the Thuilleries,, with a few particular friends, and 

<3 fire- 
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Meran in his pockets; from thence he went to the oper 
the troops, to the number of 'ten thouſand, according to the 
Paris account, but which might have been about half the 
number, marched, according to orders, to their reſpective 
deftinations ; the ſtrects and paſſages leading to the opera- 
houſe were immediately blocked up or ſtopt by parties of the 
guards + moſt of the avenues leading to that part of the city, 

and ether places, partieularly that leading to St. Vincennes, 
were likewiſe ſecured in the ſame manner, by ſeveral de- 
tachments from the main body. All Paris began to be filled 
with conſternation; nor has any uproar been ſince equal to 
it, unleſs that which a rg on eee pions en. to 8 
aba the king. % ei e of 7 
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| No ſooner was the opera finiſhed, but the adventurer 
{coming out from the lodge or box where he fat) was met 
in the paſſage, leading towards the ſtreet, by the officers 
and gentlemen, who were appointed to arreſt him, and who 
"Wane for him there for that purpoſe. . 


T hey Ropped him in this 8 and inſtantly ak 
him with their orders, and that he was then arreſted by 
them de la part du roy. This he knew as well as them- 
ſelves. However, he made a feint, as if he would make 
reſiſtance, by firſt putting his hands to his pocket, to take 
out his piſtols, then to lay hold of his ſword ; both which 
were prevented, and the arms were, by perſuaſion and po- 
Hteneſs, ſurrendered. A filken cord was then made uſe of. 
He Was conducted, in a coach with ſome officers of diſ- 


Unction, to St. Vincennes, e by a large body of horſe 
and 


a 7 85 . 
and foot, and attended __ the Marſhal e & Brun in 
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_ Kelly, Sir Haro Akan Gillhenagh, 15 m F Kore, 
W butler to lord Clare, and a few others, were r 
to the Boftile; where they lived well, and in no fort of fear 


or pain of making any great ſtay; for, a little time after, 


they were all diſcharged. Sulliuun, who was to be of the 


Baile party, not much liking the expedition, wrote a let- 
ter à day or two before to the miniſter, ſignifying, that as 
he was an officer of rank in the French ſervice, he defired 
to be excuſed, leſt it might be a prejudice to him hereafter, 
amongſt the French officers in the army, ignorant of the 
motive: which excuſe was admitted by the French mini- 
ſtry; but this drew the adventurer's diſpleaſure upon him 
for a long time: and Kelly, who hated him in his heart, 

improved this to his own advantage. Sullivan having one 
day told Kelly,” before the adventurer's face, and in his own 


apartments, that he was one of the greateſt rogues living, 


was the cxaſs of: a 8 averſion to Sullivan. 


Two or hone 1 «ſte this an the adventurer having 
given his parole (as reported) to retire out of France, he 


was nobly attended and conducted from St. Vincennes, for a 
few miles, by officers appointed for that purpoſe. He then 
took ſuch courſe as he pleaſed ; ſuppoſed to have gone di- 
rectly to his uncle's, the duke de Bouillon, at Sedan; from 
whence his correſpondence and viſits at court incog. were as 
frequent as he liked. It could net be for any complaiſance 
towards the Engliſb nation that the French miniſters entered 

| „ 
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into this affair; for certainly there is not a people on earth, 
whom they ſo much deteſt. The true motives of this droll 
policy, for it was nothing elſe, I could never clearly under- 
ſtand; Some were of opinion, that as the French (notwith- 
ſtanding. the adventurer's then late misfortunes and miſcar- 
riages in Scotland} had, and ever will have, deſigns of in- 
vaſion on this kingdom, whenever they are in a condition to 
carry them into execution, . they perſuaded him into this 
method of a ſeeming compulſion on him to retire a while 
from Paris, to remove, as far as * every ſuppoſition 

of fuch intent. 


Others believed it was a political ſcheme to favour his de- 
ſigns of viſiting ſome foreign courts zncog. to engage them, 
by ſuch unkindneſs ſhewn him in France, privately to eſpouſe 
and intereſt themſelves in his affairs, in any future event, 
which the breaking out of a new war might, and always 
will, give birth to; and that in caſe ſuch viſits and appli- 
cations ſhould be diſcovered, the French might appear to 
have no hand or part therein, and excite ſome of thoſe 
powers to enter into his meaſures, and to ſerve him with 
more ſpirit. | 


Be it as it may, all reaſonable people ſaw, that the whole 
of this affair was nothing but a piece of uſeleſs fineſſe; a 
refined piece of French policy, ſans quere Jans tete, and what 
we call in plain Engliſb, a hum upon our nation: for it nei- 
ther leſſened his intereſt, nor diminiſhed his correſpondence; 
or prevented his viſit at that court, whenever he was plea- 
ſed to make uſe of either, 


His 
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His travels, as above mentioned, being long before deter- 
mined, he, in purſuance thereof, ſet out ſome time after; 
in the proſecution of which, we ſhall leave him for ſome 


time, purſued through Europe by a perſon, who followed 


him ſome years, and, as he confeſſed, was hired to aſſaſſi- 
nate the adventurer, by a conſpiracy entered into and carried 
on for that purpoſe, as that perſon has fince informed me, 
between perſons of great diſtinction in different parts of 
Europe, and the Jeſuits : which brought on the late ex- 
pulſion and diſſolution of that ſociety in France, with the 
confiſcation of their effects, to the amount of above ſix mil- 
lions Sterling, aceording to the computation made thereof; 
the particulars of which you may expect to find in ſome fu- 
ture letters; whilſt in the interim I take notice, as I pro- 
miſed in a former letter, of the curſe James I. imprecated 
upon himſelf and his poſterity; after touching on ſome things 
relating to that family in general, which I hope you will find 
worthy your obſervation and attention, before I enter on the 


adventurer's true character, or the late intended invaſion of 


this kingdom, with the motiyes of the late peace. 
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LETTER Tus FOURTEENTH, 


1 my laſt letter, I told you I ſhould take ſome notice of 
the curſe James I. of England imprecated upon himſelf 
and his * with ſome particulars of that family, 
which 
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which are taken from the beſt authorities. This, in my 
opinion, is a proper interval for that buſineſß, until we find 

the adventurer returned from the journies he made, and 
again in action in France, though incog. forwarding the de- 
ſigns that were for ſome time hatching in his favour, and 
the greateſt * moſt A dae ever 1 een into mY 12 


nation. 
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The Fry of Rich: Aigrefiion is chiefly e to nm \ thoſe, 
who have not, in the courſe of their reading, met with theſe 
particulars, with a knowledge of the wickedneſs and tyranny 
of the deteſtable race of Stuarts; ald to revive and preſerve 
in the minds and memory of thoſe, who have peruſed them, 
the remembrance of their lawleſs and abominable actions, in 
violation of all juſtice; and the moſt facred oaths : which 
cannot fail to inſpire every ſubject with horror and deteſta- 
tion of ſuch x family, who wilt give himſelf leave to reflect 
on the happinefs and liberty he enjoys, under the mild and 
auſpicious reign of his preſent majeſty; and what he may 
promiſe to be enjoyed by his poſterity, under the royal line 


in the houſe of Hanover, 


Looking into a book, intitled, The Secret Hhſtory of White- 
hall, printed and publiſhed at London many years ago, you 
will find, that the firſt of that family, who mounted the 
throne of Scotland, obtained that ſovereign authority by mur- 
der, robbery, and adultery. If the tree is known by its 
fruit, and that the leaves of each branch reſemble each 
other, what leſs could a nation expect from ſuch a root, 
than what they have experienced ? Scarcely has there been 


One 


1 
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one of the wretched offspring who died a natutal death, or 
without ſuſpicion of poiſon or the poinard. Moſt of them 


ſupported themſelves on the throne by the utmoſt violence 


and moſt atrocious aſſaſſinations, poiſonings, and murders, 


even of their neareſt relations, friends, and confidents; but 
this, inſtead of ſecuring to them that ſafety and deſpotic 
power they ſought after, placed them in a more dangerous 
ſituation, and at laſt brought on the excluſion of the Stuarts 
family from the crown. What brought on the hatred of 


the people, and the ruin of that family, was their avarice, 


tricking, lying, and perfidy; ſuch as great and virtuous 
minds abhor. The thirſt of wealth, for which the ſubjects 
were fleeced, to laviſh on panders and favourites, contri- 
buted not a little to their downfal, perſonal misfortunes and 


puniſhments, which heaven inflicted upon them, for their de- 


ceit and falſehood. No promiſe could ever be relied on, which 


they made, if the ſmalleſt advantage reſulted from their 
violation; as if they held by patent or inheritance the right 
of being perfidious. And as perfidy and falſehood are a ma- 
nifeſt evidence of a mean and diſhoneſt mind, doi in a prince 
it brings on him a and impotenff: 12 „ 
Hence it is next to an a impofibilit) he ſhould 'N long fle 
from war at home, or war with his neighbours abroad. For 
inſtance, James V. of Scetland, who had a fair opportunity 
of eſtabliſhing a laſting. peace with England, loſt oy, deceit 


and falſchood that blefing to himſelf and his, people, Tn 
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count, given to us by a learned author cn that ſubject; "who 


relates, that 
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Henry VIII. his uncle, then at variance With the pope, 
the emperor, and Spain, willing to ſtrengthen himſelf at 
home, even deſirous to ſettle the ſueceſſion upon his nephew, 
courted him to an alliance, nay to an interview and con- 
ference at York. Nothing could promiſe fairer for Scotland, 
for many ages harraſſed and deſolated by wars with England 
nothing prove more honourable and beneficial to the Scorch 
king, than the entail of the Engl 2 ute and . r cage: 
offered 171 his en Wn | 


Henry VIII. had then otily one erer, ws thei was de- 
clared legitimate. King James, therefore, by the advice 


of his council, accepted the propoſal. The Engliſd ambaſ- 
fadors returned highly ſatisfied; and their royal maſter was 
as highly pleaſed, who made great Is an EK at Sb ork for 


the reception of his nephew. 


But the Scotch king had minions about him, whoſe in- 
fluence was more powerful than his councils, or his honour, 
or his intereſt, if theſe two can be parted. To theſe mi- 
nions the clergy apply, and with bribes engage them to diſ- 
ſuade the king from keeping his word. Some of the fa- 
vourites too were clergymen, and in the name of all they 
laboured to debauch and deceive the king. They frightened 
and cheated _ him with the word bereſy ;* and whatever of- 
fended the clergy in thoſe days, were it man, or thing, was 


ſure to be declared an enemy to God and the king, and 0 con- 


ſequently to be TY bad and terrible, 
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They ſaid, hereſy was growing up in England, and an 
ing faſt in Scotland; and pretended: to: ſhew: him what no- 
table profit would accrue to his majeſty by ſuppreſſing it, 


and enriching himſelf with the eſtates of ſuch as profeſſed, 


and of ſuch as favoured it. With this they gave him a liſt 


of their names, encouraging him to plunder and burn the 
ES and richeſt of —_ POR” | 


The king tiftewent to the Sropotal i too erbellg et com- 
municated it to the laird of Grange, his treaſurer. This 
was an honeſt and bold man, who freely ſhewed his maſter 
the monſtrous iniquity and miſchief of ſuch counſel; ex- 
poſed the evil and rapacious hearts of the biſhops, their cor- 
rupt practices, inſufferable pride, ambitious deſigns, and 
ungodly lives, with their utter unfitneſs to be truſted in 
council, or with any civil concerns ; repreſented how raſhly 
and perniciouſly one of his predeceſſors, king David, had 
ſtript the crown of its patrimony to endow biſhopries and 
abbies; whence his majeſty was now become ſo poor, the 


prelates ſo rich, ſo prodigal, and aſſuming, that they Be lere 
to be maſters and directors! in 1 all We | 


Thus 6 cu! 1 tins; and el 1 to „ his 
firſt reaſonable purpoſe, of cloſing with the king of Eng- 


land; in ſo much, that his majeſty, the next time the pre- 


lates approached him, fell upon them with great bitterneſs, 
for having endeavoured to miſlead him into ſuch cruelties 
againſt ſo many noblemen and barons, to the danger of his 
own royal eſtate. * Wherefore,” ſaid he, © gave my pre- 
15 deceſſors ſo many lands and rents to the kirk? Was it to 

N 2 maintain 


[ 92 J 
© maintain hawks, dogs, and whores, to a number of idle 
t prieſts? The king of England burns, the king of Den- 
* mark beheads you: I ſhall. ſtrike: you with this winyard.“ 
Whereupon he drew his dagger, and "_ fled with great 


fear. 


He now fully reſolved to keep his promiſe with his uncle 
of England, as tending both to his advancement and honour ; 
but his reſolution held not. The biſhops were not eafily 
baulk'd nor aſham'd, nor wont to relax, when intereſt or 
dominion, or revenge, was in view. Again they aſſail the 
minions, particularly Oliver Sinclair, with ſtore of gold, 
promiſed. him high honour by their weight and procure- 
ment, eſpecially the command of the army againſt England. 
could he bring his maſter to violate his faith, and * 


with his cl. 


T bs next ſtep was to undo the andren * n 
him to the king. He was proud, he was a heretic, (an 
„ imputation always powerful, however ſtale and fooliſh) 
« he carried an Engliſb New Teſtament in his pouch; nay, 
« he was ſo arrogant, that he would not procure women for 
* the king, nor proſtitute his ſon's wife to his majeſty's plea- 
« ſure:” for this was one article of the charge againſt him, 
and urged by a venerable prelate. It was uſual for theſe 
fayourites to furniſh the young king with women, married 
or unmarried, in order to maintain his favour. 


When the king vindicated his miniſter, as a FOR frank 


gentleman, whom he loved well, and to whom he be- 
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grudged no reward, the prior of Pittenweem replied, and 
ſaid, ** Sir, the heireſs of Kelly is a luſty fair laſs ; and I 
« dare pledge my life, that if your majeſty will ſend for her 
« preſently, he ſhall refuſe to ſend her to you: (the lady 
was betrothed to the treaſurer's ſon). A godly propoſal, 
from a religious man ! And it took. a 


The king ſigned an order for the lady to be brought to 


him; nay, the prelates and their faction contrived, that a 


brother prelate, the prior of Pz#tenwveem, ſhould carry it, 


and bring with him the fair prize. The treaſurer refuſed to 


comply, for good reaſons : amongſt others, the reverend 
envoy was his known enemy, and a known debauchee. 
The prior, however, who had gained the main point, re- 


joiced in the denial, and by it enraged the king; in ſo much, 


that they obtained from him a warrant to ſeize the trea- 
ſurer, and commit him to the caſtle of Edinburgb. 


He was aware of thee inifhiceons devices, and haſtened 
to court. The king lowered, and would not ſpeak to him. 
He boldly aſked his majeſty, why ſuch a change, fo much 
diſpleaſure, preſently after ſo much favour, and for what 
offence ? The king replied, < Why didſt thou refuſe to ſend 
« me the maiden, whom I wrote for, and give a deſpiteful 
« language to him I ſent for her?” The treaſurer ſaid, he 
thought himſelf meeteſt to bring her; nor would he truſt 
the prior, as he knew him to be one infamous for rapes, a 
man the moſt notorious in Scotland for debauching of wo- 
men, whether wives or virgins. Such failings, it ſeems, 


[ 3} 
the holy man had, but was zealous for the ep ca againſt 
heretics and his country. 


ec « Haſt thou then biokgfit the eee with thee * 
ſaid the king. © Yes, Sir,” ſaid the treaſurer. This ſoft- 
ened him. © Alas!” faith the king, * they have ſet out ſo 
« many leaſings againſt thee, that they have obtained from 
% me a warrant to put thee in ward: but. I ſhall mind it 
* with a contrary order.“ 
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The treaſurer anſwered with lamentation, My life, Sir, 
« or warding, is a ſmall matter; but it breaks my heart, ; 
that the world ſhould hear of your majeſty's facility.” For 
he had learnt, that in his abſence they had made the king 4 
ſend to England to contradict his promiſe, and refuſe to 1 
meet his uncle. His lamentations availed not : the worſt 
councils had ſwayed him : the prelates, and other minions 
corrupted by them, and ſubſervient to them, ruled the king. 


Henry VIII. rages, vows to revenge ſo much contempt, 
and ſends away an army, to lay Scotland deſolate by fire and 
ſword. The Scorch king too raiſes forces ; but forces with- 
out heart, as in a cauſe undertaken for the pleaſure of the FF 
prelates againſt their country. This damped the ſpirits of 
the army; but what quite finiſhed their dejection and de- 
ſpair, was to ſee Oliver Sinclair, a minion and hirelin 8 of 
the prelates, declared Ja in chief. 
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Ty 
The lords and principal officers, through indignation that 


the court and country ſhould be governed by ſuch vile in- 
ſtruments, 


bs 


TI 95 J „ Ü˙ 0 
ſtruments, as" the biſhops and their creatures, refuſed to : 
fight under ſuch a [worthleſs commander; nay, they ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be all taken priſoners. The whole army 
was overthrown; the kingdom rendered defenceleſs, and 
expoſed to the en of the — and the poor — to 
9 8851 _ 2 VT ; 


\ 


e the biſhops. all ada were open, all men en- 
raged to ſee the country periſhing, to ſatiate their fury and 
Ez ambition. The king heard the general outcry, his eyes 

were opened, and in the fulneſs of his heart he dropt ſome 
i expreſſions of reſentment againſt his ghoſtly and execrable 
_ adviſers ; for which expreſſions they ſoon after took ſevere 
vengeance. 
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Such men never retract, never forgive. The realm was 
under the ſpoiling hand of enemies and invaders, the army 
routed, the nobility provoked, the people miſerable and 

murmuring, the king diſtreſſed, and his honour loſt. Did 
all this ſoften the biſhops? No: to accompliſh their malice, 
and good ſervices to the public, and their ſovereign, they 
murder him by poiſon; for with their politics and whole- 
ſome ſeverities derived from Rome, they had learnt the art of 
making an Italian poſſet; and with this, adminiſtered by 
ſome of their faithful villains about him, they ſhut up the 
days and reign of 'Fanies V. They firſt deprived him of his 
innocence, then of his honeſt counſellors, then of his 
peace of mind and his honour, and laſtly of his life. 
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Were not theſe notable directors of a monarch's power 
225 conſcience? Nay, even dying and dead, they abuſed 
him, as well as they had whilſt alive. One of them at- 
tending him at his death, when the poor king was expiring, 


dictated a will for him, which he boldly declared to be the 


king's will afterwards. To ſuch an amazing power in wick- 
edneſs, and want of ſhame, had the clergy then grown, 
by their enormous increaſe of property ! = But they. were 
ns clergy. 


Thus you ſee in a ſovereign an example of avarice, falſe 


hind: and folly, who might and ought to have lived, and 
died, an example of fincerity, honour, generoſity, and vir- 


tue; by which his own life, and the happineſs of his peo- 
ple, had been OD preerved. 


LETTER T FIFTEENTH. 


W ITH regard to the malediction of James I. of England, 


mentioned in the firſt part of my former letter, they 
who have read the hiſtories of that reign, remember, Idoubt 
not, that Sir Thomas Overbury, by the plots and infernal 
practices of the counteſs of Eſſex, Sir Thomas Monſon, and 
others, and through the connivance of the earl of Efſex,' then 
one of the king's principal favourites, was firſt poifoned, 


and the poiſon not taking its deſired effect ſo ſoon as the 


conſpirators 
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conſpirators expected, then ſtifled, whilſt he was priſoner 
in the Tower of London. 


On this occaſion, an author of great authority, an eye 


and ear witneſs to moſt of the ſecret tranſactions of that 


court, and who at times ſupped with the king, has tranſ- 
mitted the following particulars of the king's imprecation on 
account of this execrable murder, which I will take the li- 


berty to give at large. 


« The king,” ſays he, © went from Jh:tehall to Theo- 


6 balds, and ſo to Royſton. The king ſent for all the judges 
* (his lords and ſervants incircling him); where kneeling 
« down in the midſt of them, he uſed theſe words. 


The King's Curſe and Imprecation on himſelf and his poſterity. 


* My lords the judges, it is lately come to my hearing, 
that you have now in examination a buſineſs of poiſoning. 
* Lord! in what a moſt miſerable condition ſhall this king- 
dom be (the only famous nation for hoſpitality in the world) 
if our tables ſhould become ſuch a ſnare, as none could eat 
without danger of life, and that Calian cuſtom ſhould be 
introduced amongſt us. Therefore, my lords, I charge 
« you, as you will anſwer it at that great and dreadful day 
of judgment, that you examine it ſtrictly, without favour, 
affection, or partiality ; and if you ſhall ſpare any perſon 


* 


« 


- guilty of this crime, God's curſe light upon you and your 


« poſterity; and if I ſpare any that are found guilty, God's 
* CURSE light on ME and MY POSTERITY for ever.“ 
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prince Henry, as it was his duty, as a ſon and brother, to 
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% How king James failed in this buſineſs,” 1 this ſame 
author, „as well by his own death, by the black powders 
and plaſter, (thought to be given and applied to him by 
* the duke of Buckingham, or by his direction, whom the 
king had raiſed from obſcurity to be his greateſt favou- 
* rite, and loaded with honours and riches) is ſufficiently 


* known. That this fearful imprecation brought down the 


*« juſtice of God upon himſelf, by his death by poiſon, and 
* the ſufferings of his poſterity ever ſince, are ſo manifeſt, 
*« that it ſeems to have been the purpoſe of God, doubtleſs, 
eto lay aſide that family, and to make it an example to 


« poſterity, according to this imprecation, and others of the 
« like nature, both of king James and king Charles.” 


James, unfortunately for himſelf, as well as for his peo- 
ple, was full of every ſpecies of diſſimulation, fraud, and 


oppreſſion, he dared to practiſe; and though his reign was 
peace, and his motto, Beati pacifici, he was tyrannic, and 
in his nature cruel, even conniving at the oppreſſions exer- 
ciſed on his people by his favourites, and thoſe in authority 


under him. Hence it may be truly ſaid, that he who has 


power, and permits oppreſſion and cruelty, is cruel and op- 
preſſive, though he knows it not; for he ought to know it, 


ought to inquire, and ought to prevent it, tt he cannot pu- 


niſh it. 


Charles 1. having aſcended the throne on the death of his 


father, inſtead of making that inquiry into the cauſes of his 
father's death, and of the death alſo of his elder brother, 


do, 
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do, gave himſelf no concern about either, though all the 
world declared, that both of them had foul play; and not- 
withſtanding his firſt parliament ſeemed intent upon that 
5 inquiry, and to have been deſirous to probe to the bottom 
5 | of the wound, and that an examination had been taken, 
] with regard to the death of the prince, to bring the paricide 
to juſtice, who was publickly ſaid to have perpetrated theſe 
atrocious crimes ; yet was this buſineſs ſtifled in its birth, 
by diſſolving that parliament ; and the perſon moſt ſuſpected 
of the guilt, not only continued in royal favour and autho- 
rity, but was again promoted to greater wealth and power 
than what he had before enjoyed (if greater he poſſibly could 
enjoy) until the avenging hand of Juſtice overtook him, and 
cut him off by the knife of a Fenton, in the zenith of his 
| ſplendid, but abominable career. 5 
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becking to eſtabliſh the unconſtitutional maxim of govern- 
ment, imbibed from his father, to take from his ſubjects 
money without law, and contrary to all law, and ready to 
deprive the nation of its liberty, by laying upon it the yoke 
of deſpotiſm and flavery, civil wars enſued, and extended 
themſelves throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland. Maſ- 
facres, deſolations, battles, murders, executions, with all 
the horrors and calamities of a bloody and inteſtine war, 
: were the diſmal effects of thoſe his unhappy and moſt ill 
4 judged politics, which cloſed the ſcene with his own fatal 
= tragedy. 
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Moſt nations of Europe cried out againſt the violence and 
cruelty of the Enghſh and Scotch, after this tragedy was 
O 2 over; 


— r 3 
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over; but none fo loud in exaggerating all ſuch charges and | 
complaints as could be made on the ſubject, as the French. 


This was to take away all ſuſpicion of the part they had 


acted therein. Monſ. Leuvors, miniſter of ſtate to Louis XIV. 


loading the Engliſb with infamy and reproach on this occa- 
fon, writes to the king his maſter, how neceſſary and pru- 


dent it was in the queen, his mother, to have conveyed 


him out of Paris, when the differences between him and his 


parliaments were at their greateſt height, leſt his then rebel 
ſubje&s ſhould have followed the example ſet before them 
by the Engliſb nation. 


When the French have done all the miſchief they can, 
to ſerve their purpoſe, they turn all the ill, by which the 
miſchief was accompliſhed, upon others, and are the firſt 
to blame them. Louvois could not but know, that cardinal 


Richlieu had firſt laid the plan of this unhappy king's de- 


ſtruction; and had, by his ambaſſadors and emiſſaries, which 
he ſent over for that purpoſe, fomented the troubles during 
his life, in which he ſaw the king and his kingdoms ſo 
dangerouſly involved ; and that at his deceaſe cardinal Ma- 
2arin finiſhed the plan the other had begun, by contributing 
all in his ſkill and power to bring that monarch to the death 
he ſuffered, on the 3zoth of January 1648-9; which Mazarin 
brought about W the ſpecious pretence of endeavouring 
to prevent it. 


The ſame kind of ts had been practiſed againſt Mary 


queen of Scots: for Henry III. or his miniſters, ſent Bellieure 
to 
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to England, under pretence of getting her ſentence of death 


revoked; but he had ſecret orders to ſolicit her execution. 


The politics and maxims of Richlieu and Mazarin have 
been too much followed ever ſince in France, and their in- 


fection ſpread in other courts. Upon the death of Charles, 
the outcryings and complaints raiſed againſt the Engliſb ſub- 


ſided, except as above, and thoſe ſubſiſted only through the 


preſs; nor was there one of thoſe powers who ſhewed the 
leaſt reſentment, by any noble action, in favour of his ſon; 
on the contrary, thoſe who were loudeſt in their clamours 
were the firſt to approve of the rebellious meaſures, by enter- 
ing into treaties of peace and friendſhip with the protector, 
as ſoon as opportunity ſerved, and reaſonable pretences of- 
fered. In my next, I ſhall mention to you only a few paſ- 


ſages and anecdotes of two of the ſucceſſors of this unfortu- 


nate king; and then return to the principal ſubject, where 
we ſhall find the adventurer returned to France. 
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LETTER T SIXTEENTH, 


HARLES II. being reſtored, betrayed the ſame paſ- 
ſion for deſpotic power, the ſame defire of oppreſſing 
his ſubjects, and violating the conſtitution and its laws, as 
had appeared in any of his predeceſſors and progenitors, or 
ever 
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ſ cos 1} 
ever had been practiſed by them. Theſe facts are ſo noto- 
riouſſy known and confirmed, that I own I ſhould not re- 
cite them here, but to perpetuate the remembrance of them, 
and to anſwer thoſe purpoſes | as may be neceſſary in the 
courſe of theſe letters. 


| Regal power was not long poſſeſſed by Charles II. but, 


with all his boaſted generoſity and affability, he diſcovered 


his extreme defire of ruling independent, and liberally to 
beſtow on himſelf and his favourites the public wealth, with- 


out conſent of parliament. He ſecretly thought and reflect- 
ed on the power and authority of parliament, what Crom- 
zwell ſaid he thought of regal power, when he trampled it 
under foot, viz. that it was uſeleſs, burthenſome, and dan- 
gerous; and would have been in this ſenſe (for taking the 
people's money, and in every other ſenſe) a Cromwell, if he 
had thought he could have ſucceeded, without riſk of his 
crown and his head. He thirſted after unlimited power, tho' 


he made a wretched uſe of what he had; and was uſed to 
ſay, © that a crown was not worth having, if he that wore 


it muſt be thus controuled by a parcel of 7e//ows.” He 
meant the parliament ; who muſt have been fellows indeed, 


ſays an hiſtorian, and bad ones too, if the worſt amongſt them 


had been as bad as himſelf. However, being preſſed, upon 
a certain occaſion, by one of his paraſites, on the ſubject of 
money, to raiſe a ſum by laying on a tax without conſent of 
parliament, to anſwer an emergeney, after pauſing and he- 
ſitating for ſome time, Charles declined the propoſal; ſay- 
ing, he had travelled enough, and did not care to go 
abroad again; fear alone reſtraining at that time this 

525 | meaſure, 
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[ 103 
meaſure. In Biſhop Burnet's hiſtory, we find a ſtrange and 
ſhocking declaration of Charles II. concerning the duke of 
Lauderdale; that the duke had indeed done many damn'd 
things in Scotland; * but I cannot ſee,” ſays his majeſty, 
e that he has done any thing againſt my intereſt :” a ſpeech, 
upon which I make no reflection; nor cen any imagination 
furniſh one, that can poſſibly heighten its horror. His 
word or promiſe was little to be relied on, the breach of 
which he excuſed by wit and pleaſantry; and he was, in his 
heart, more attached to France, than was conſiſtent with 
his honour, or his intereſt, as a Britiſb king. He profeſſed 
himſelf a proteſtant during his lite, but died a papiſt, ac- 
cording to the beſt accounts. His death happened much 
ſooner than could be reaſonably ſuppoſed or expected from 
ſo healthy and vigorous a conſtitution, as that which he was 
poſſeſſed of; which, with other more powerful circumſtan- 
ces, convince that his life was diſpatched by poiſon. He 
deteſted parliaments, and was not beloved by them ; con- 
ſequently he ſtood but ſlightly in the affection of the people, 
and the city of London had as few obligations to him, as to 
any ſovereign that reigned before him, if not many leſs. 


James II. aſcending the throne on the demiſe of his bro- 


ther Charles, poſſeſſed his family's talents for eſtabliſhing ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion in the moſt eminent degree : and as he 
openly profeſſed himſelf a papiſt, it is not to be wondered 
at, that he was governed by popiſh prieſts; and that the 


tyranny and cruelties of his ſhort, but remarkable reign, are 


ſo incredible. The executions of the duke of Monmouth and 
of the earl of Argyle at Edinburgh, were exnirepied of his ty- 


ranny z 
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ranny ; and the barbarities, which he permitted Judge 755. 
= ies and colonel Kirk to exerciſe againſt his ſubjects in the 

Met, are bloody ſpecimens of his cruelty and perſecuting 
{pirit. Theſe are but a few. Having more courage than 
his brother, and ſupported by the promiſes and aſſurances 
of ſucceſs by the popiſh clergy, who daily ſurrounded him, 
he undertook two things equally difficult and dangerous; 
the firſt, to ſet himſelf above the laus; and the ſecond, to 
change the eſtabliſbed religion. He had violated the laws, and 
would rule by mere will ; which is violence, and violence 
is war. He had no confidence in his people, whom he had 
drained and opprefied : he had taken an oath to govern by 
the laws, but kept it not: the people, therefore, oppoſed 
not their prince, but their enemy and tyrant : he wanted to 
do what he pleaſed with his kingdoms, and to bring his ſub- 
jects into a ſtate of ſlavery ; but his people, to ſave his king- 
doms and themſelves from the galling yoke of his bondage, 
drove both him and his family from the governnient and 


ſucceſſion to the Britiſb dominions. 


Thus the nation was delivered from a tyrant and oppreſ- 
for, and king James II. was obliged to fly his country, to 
ſeek an aſylum in a foreign ſtate, and to depend on the be- 
nevolence of another monarch for ſupport, protection, and 
ſubſiſtence. But this was not all the, evil this king had done 
his country. He left behind him at his death a pretended 

| ſucceſſor to the crown. A perfidious prince is one of the 
: heavieſt curſes God can ſend upon a people; for when he 
finds his perfidy and pernicious ſchemes diſcovered, his un- [2 

juſt deſigns on the liberties, wealth, and properties of the = 

prope | 3 
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people, diſappointed or reſiſted, his reſource is generally to 
2 1 bloodſhed. 


Who then can reflect on the reigns of the family of the 
Stuarts, without dread and horror, ſeeing that a ſucceſſion 
of eight crowned heads of that unhappy race, in a direct 
line, by their own ill conduct, and the tyranny and oppreſ- 
ſion of their ſubjects, ſhould finiſh their days by violent 
deaths, by murder, poiſon, and the ax; except the laſt, 
who, to avoid the fate of thoſe who went before him, aban- 


doned his crown, his kingdoms, and his people, forced to 


take arms in their own defence, and to ſave themſelves from 
his oppreſſion, tyranny, and cruelties. Therefore you will 
not doubt, but that the curſe of the father has fallen upon 
the children to the third and fourth generation, and that in 


this family that malediction has been exemplified 1 in the 


moſt ſtrict and literal ſenſe. 


LETTER TRR SEVENTEENTH. 


WAR private aftairs having brought me, in 1755, to Dun- 
kirk, I was obliged to ſtay there a conſiderable time; 
and the buſineſs not anſwering expectation, I returned to 


London, and after ſome time I prepared to go back to Dun- 
#irk, to finiſh this affair: in which voyage our ſhip was by 
contrary winds forced into Sheerne/s. 
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The very next day, going aſhore to dine in the fortifica- 
tion, I was apprehended, and cloſely confined in an apart- 
ment in the tavern where I was found, and a guard was or- 
dered to lie in my bed-chamber. This proceeding was 
founded on a falſe and malicious information given againſt 
me to the governor (a worthy man), ſetting forth, that I 
was employed by, or in the ſervice of the court of France; 
that I hact ſome connections with the miniſters of that court, 


and that I was upon ſome dangerous enterprize; or to that 


purpoſe (as I was then informed): which information was 
given by a man, who ſaw me in that tavern, and whom I 
had ſome years before ſaved almoſt from ſtarving at Chefter ; 
where I fo far intereſted myſelf for him in his diſtreſs, as to 
recommend him into good buſineſs. But this abandoned 


wretch, having at this time got employment under the - 


crown, vainly imagined, no doubt, that he could not re- 
commend himſelf better to his employers, than by ſome 
officious ſtep of this nature, how injurious ſoever it might, 
in its conſequences, prove to his benefactor, 


About five or fix days after, I was brought to town, in 
cuſtody of a meſſenger of ſtate, upon a warrant from the 
right honourable Henry Fox, Eſq; (now lord Holland} at 
that time one of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and cloſely confined at the meſſenger's houſe. About one 
month after, I went through a long and ſtrict examination 
at the ſecretary of ſtate's office; when it fully and clearly 
appeared, that there was not the leaſt colour or foundation 
for my being thus arreſted and detained. On which that 
miniſter, convinced of the iniquity of the charge againſt 

me, 
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me, was pleaſed to order my enlargement forthwith : and | 
indeed it would have been the higheſt act of injuſtice if he 
had not; for in truth, at that time, directly or indirectly, 

= I had no more connection with the affairs of France, or the 
© miniſters of that court, or with any politics whatſoever, than ” 
I you have with the Grand Mogul, or his miniſters and their 
politics: nor did I at that time underſtand a word of the 
French language, and, by conſequence, I was a very unfit 
perſon to be employed in their ſchemes or ſervice. 
3 Thus enlarged by the miniſter, but without any ſatisfac- 
9 tion ſor the injuſtice and damages I ſuſtained, .I returned to 
Y Dunkirk, where (after many diſappointments) I was ſtill 
z obliged to wait, on account of my particular affairs, which 
bs I could not get ſettled. 5 
£ During the time I reſided at Dunkirk, an intimacy of 
[ acquaintance aroſe between the earl of Clancarty and my- 
z ſelf, which, by the honour he did me, in admitting me 
4 frequently to dine and ſup with him, fo increaſed, and from 
4 time to time improved, that at laſt he openly profeſſed the 
3 greateſt friendſhip for me, in all companies, and on all oc- 
F caſions: in ſhort, he honoured me with more of his com- 
. pany and converſation, than he did any other perſon whom- 
1 ſoever; and would always ſhew an uneaſineſs, and fort of 
5 jealouſy, if any other engagement prevented my paſſing the 
5 evenings with him, though there were ever ſo many other 
4 perſons of his party. We frequently went abroad together 
N to take the air: ſometimes we walked over the Downs, ob- 
ſerving the ſhips paſſing the Channel, ſome coming into port, 
: F 2 8 others 
|. 
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others going out to ſea; at other times we ram bled along 
the port, viewing the works, or along the canals; enjoy- 
ing that kind of exerciſe that bite) to health. On all 
which occaſions, as well as at home in private, our conver- 
ſation generally turned on politics, and public affairs. The 


reaſon tor mentioning this will ſoon be obvious. 


The late earl of Cure, in France called Le Marecha! 
Comte de Thomond, having come to Dunkir# at this time, in 
quality of inſpector- general of the armies of France, in order 
not only to review and inſpect the ſeveral regiments of horſe, 
foot, and dragoons, then in garriſon there, but alſo all the 
other troops of that country, all along the coaſt; I had the 
honour to be made known to his lordſhip, to ſhare in his 


eſteem, ard to be invited by him to Paris; but I had no 


thoughts at that time of ſuch a journey. 


Lord Cloncarly, 1 8 was born at Altena, near Hamburgh, 
never liked the marſhal, who was born in France; nor would 
he ever viſit him, but on ſome public or particular occa- 
ſions, and when it was not to be avoided. His reaſon for 
this diſlike, as he himſelf often ſaid, was, that the mar- 


{hal was too great a courtier, and too much a Frenchman:; 


for, ſays he, as he was only dropt in France of Iriſb parents, 
he ought not ſo much to affect the French cuſtoms. It is 
not (continued he) a reaſon, becauſe a man is born in a 
ſtable, that he ſhould become a horſe. Theſe little, but 
bitter invectives, were not unknown to, or kept ſecret from 
the marſhal, as the other made no ſcruple to ſpeak them in 
public company, and frequently even before ſome of the 

officers 
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officers of the marſhai's own regiment, which oftentimes 
created warm diſputes and ill blood; where nothing but lord 
 Clancarty's rank could have prevented them from being at- 
tended with fatal conf ſequences, though the marſhal himſelf 
only ſmiled at them. 


The marſhal was in his perſon of a fine. ſhape. and figure; 


very handſome, and in his converſation obliging, pointe, and 
of great affability. He was much eſteemed by the French 


king, beloved by the miniſters, nobility, and army. All 
this gave ſome jealouſy to the other lord; which, together 
with ſeeing the marſhal, on the ſeveral journies he made to 
Dunkirk, ſo highly honoured and eſteemed, as he uſually 
was (though there was nothing more in this, than what vas 
due to his rank as a marſhal of France} were the cauſes of 
his diſlike to that nobleman, more than any thing elle, 


Hoſtilities were now, and had for ſome time before, com- 
menced, by the military operations and tranſactions carry- 
ing on in Nerth America. This gave a ſecret joy to the 
adventurer's party, in what place ſoever they were. The 


Engliſh men of war having taken, and continued, from 


time to time, to ſeize all ſuch French ſhips or veſſels as they 


fell in with, either going to, or coming from that part of 


the weſtern world, I might, I think, have ſaid, or almoſt 
elſewhere, and the affair of general Braddc (who had ſome 
years before unfortunately deprived lord Clancariy of the 


light of one of his eyes, by the unlucky throwing a glaſs 


bottle, whilſt they were at ſupper together at the King's 
Arms in Pall- Mall) began to awake the hopes of that party, 


and 
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and-to kindle thoſe ſpirits, which had been for eight pre- 
ceding years ſmothered in their own aſhes : theſe hoſtili- 
ties, I therefore ſay, occaſioned many complaints from the 
merchants, and created great murmurings amongſt the 
trading people in Frence of all forts, and did not fail to give 
a good deal of umbrage and uneaſineſs to the French mini- 55 
ſtry. From all which, and from the heavy loſſes thoſe mer- 1 
chants daily ſuſtained, and were ſtill continually expoſed to, 14 
without any redreſs, notwithſtanding their reiterated repre- 
ſentations to the court on that ſubject, a rupture between 
the two powers ſeemed abſolutely unavoidable. 


bs 2 rn — 5 ; —_ Kr e 
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France, on her part, though filent to the complaints of 
her people on their loſſes, foreſeeing that the ſtorm raiſed in 
. the weſtern world was ſtill increaſing, and likely to ſpread 

ittſelf all over Europe, as well as in the eaſtern world, ne- 

glected nothing that ſhe thought might be neceſſary to avert 
from herſelf the ill effects thereof, and ſecure herſelf from 
the dangers to be imparted by its influence. Conſidering 
then, that, according to the old phraſe, it is an ill wind 
that blows no body good, the feared not to make her ad- 
vantages in the hurry and confuſion, which it might ſpread 
in its progreſs. It was now, therefore, time to ſtrengthen 
herſelt in all events, according to her uſual politics and in- 
trigues. For which purpoſe, a ſecret negotiation and treaty 
were ſet on foot, and concluded, between her and the houſe 
of Auſiria, before the other powers of Europe could get any 
intelligence or certain knowledge of the matter; by which 
Auſiria abandoned her engagements with England, her beſt 
friend, and moſt faithful ally; who had for a long ſeries of 


time, 
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time, I may ſay an age before, laviſhed her moſt valuable 


blood and treaſures in her ſupport and defence. 


What part the adventurer had in getting this treaty againſt 
England advanced and concluded, whilſt on his fecret jour- 
nies, is more ſuſpected than aſcertained, as it was conducted 


with the greateſt ſecrecy. I have been told by a gentleman 


very intimate with the duke of Nivernois, and often in ſecret 
with him, whilſt at Berlin as ambaſſador from France to 
that court, during the fecret negotiation of this treaty, that 
his majeſty of Pruſſia, who had at the ſame time executed 
a private treaty with his late majeſty the king of Great Bri- 
tain, ſpeaking a day or two after the courier arrived at Ber- 
lin, with the news of the ratification of this treaty with his 
relation and ally the king of England, he aſked Mvernois, if 
he had heard any news? to which the other anſwered in 
the negative : whereupon the king faid, I will then tell you 
ſome news, and then told him, he had concluded a treaty 
with his couſin the king of England; to which the other 
anſwered, Sire, that is no news to me; I knew it before: 
but, continues he, I will tell your majeſty a greater piece 


of news, which I believe you have not as yet heard. The 


king aſking what it was, the ambaſſador told him, that the 
king of France, his maſter, had a few days before concluded 
a ſecret treaty with the empreſs queen ; which did not fail 
to ſurpriſe and much aſtoniſh the king, according to what 
was judged, from his majeſty's countenance, and from the 
whole of his behaviour; though few princes in Europe 
know better how to guard againſt any ſurpriſe, or to conceal 


its diſagreeable effects, than the king of Prufta. 
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WIH ILS T France was negotiating in Germany, ſhe was 


not leſs attentive to her intereſts elſewhere, and par- 

ticularly to thoſe at home; and though ſhe received freſh 
accounts every day of new loſſes and inſults by ſea, ſhe yet 
remained quiet in all appearance; nor would ſhe be pro- 
voked to be the firſt to declare war, ſhe was determined. 
The reaſons for this policy, it ſeems, were, that as England 
had begun hoſtilities in North America (without any juſt 


cauſe, as the miniſters of France pretended) and was daily 


making captures of her ſhips and ſeamen, without the for- 
mality of any declaration of war, ſhe would throw, the blame 
of the war upon England, as ſhe thought, with a better 
face; ſeduce thereby other powers to her intereſt, or at leaſt 
into neutralities, and gain more time to make thoſe prepa- 
rations and armaments, which were neceſſary for carrying 
her ſchemes into execution, both at home and abroad. 


The miniſters of England were not to be deceived or gull- 
ed, however, with thoſe deluſions and falacious politics. 
They very well ſaw into the deſigns of the French miniſters, 
and they very well knew, that France, under the ſham 
pretexts-of ſending troops to recruit thoſe in her own colo- 
nies, and proviſions for their ſupport, had ſent, and was 
continually ſending, ſuch forces, ammunition, and ſtores 


thither, as indicated the moſt formidable deſigns upon that 
country, 


7 


* 


rz 


oountry, and threatened the abſolute and entire reduction * 


it under the French dominion: which was the principal ob- 
ject in reality of her political views; imagining alſo, that 


by provoking and carrying on a war abroad, at ſuch a great 


diſtance, ſhe might be the better able to do what ſhe pleaſed 
at home, or in places not ſo far remote. 

War not being declared by France after ſo many provo- 
cations, as ſhe pretended to have received, was a matter of 


much ſpeculation to moſt of the courts of Europe; but more 


eſpecially amongſt thoſe of her allies, or thoſe ſne thought 
to make ſuch. This policy likewiſe was to raiſe the merit 
of her deſiring, in appearance, the conſervation of the peace, 


though ſhe ſincerely wiſhed the contrary. 


Dunkirk now began to appear in her natural colours; every 
thing ſeemed there to put on and carry a warlike air. Many 
regiments both of horſe, foot, and dragoons, were newly 
arrived. Numbers of thoſe troops, to the amount of ſix or 
ſeven thouſand men, were conſtantly employed / Sundays 
not excepted) in erecting new batteries along the ſea- ſide, 
and repairing the old fort and battery called the Rz/eban#. 
This is that battery that gave Les XIV. fo much uneaſt- 
neſs and affliction, when he was obliged to conſent to have 
it demoliſhed by the peace of Utrecht, that he was heard to 
ſay, that when he died, and was opened, they would find 
RISEBANK wrote upon his heart. 


Great numbers of the army were alſo employed in the 
works of the grand ſluice, for deepening the harbour, which 
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141 
empties itſelf into the ſea; the force and rapidity of which 
was incredible. Others were deſtined for — re- 
pairing the baſon for the reception of men of war: a moſt 
— and curious piece of work | 


As the ſeveral regiments were employed to work by turns, 
on the days that ſuch regiments were not in the works, they 
were every morning in the field under arms by fix o'clock, 
and there exerciſed and reviewed by the general officers. 
Camps were formed, and ſham battles frequently fought on 
the Downs between Dunkirk and Graveline, where the prince 
de Soubiſe, and the count St. Germain, generally appeared 
and commanded in chief. 


Cannon were brought to the other Downs on the eaſt ſide 
of the town, and the engineers and officers of the train and 
artillery exerciſed in their department, by firing at marks 
erected for that purpoſe by the ſea-fide. The marine was 
not in the leaſt neglected: privateers were fitting out with 
all diligence, and numbers of veſſels repairing ; an infinite 
number of carriages of {ix and four horſes ſcarcely ceaſed 
going and coming through the town day and night, carrying 
cannon, timber, faſcines, gabions, and all forts of military 
ſtores and impliments of war, from one place to another. 


In a word, from the hurry that continually appeared, and 
the various movements of every thing in the military way, 


you would have concluded, that France was going to fall 
upon all her neighbours at one and the ſame time, or that 


ſhe ſuddenly expected to be attacked by all of them toge- 
ther; 
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ther; and that ſhe was providing for her * as far as 
ſhe could, as if to omg her laſt day. 


| Thoſe er prepürstions were not liniited to Diinki## 
alone; for all the towns and ſea-ports along the coaſt, and 


throughout France, were not leſs occupied and employed in 


thoſe military works and operations, in proportion to their 
grandeur, and according to their ſituation, in order to pre- 
pare for war, which was expected to be declared by France 
every day. But amongſt all the evolutions and movements, 
in which the French army had ever before been trained or 
practiſed, there was one of a new ſpecies to them at this 
critical time introduced, as a neceflary exerciſe and diſci- 
pline, in which they were to be inſtructed, and which my 
neyer had ſeen or learned before. 


This was to learn a readineſs and facility to embark and 
diſembark themſelves on. or from on board ſhips, in order 
to familiarize the troops to this kind of marine ſcience. Se- 
veral ſhips lay at Calais, Boulogne, and other ſea-ports, where 
ſeveral regiments, in the courſe of their other exerciſes, were 
for a long time daily obliged to practiſe that of embarking and 
diſembarking. It frequently happened, that many of the 
troops remained ſome nights and days on board ; fo that 
when it blew ſomewhat hard, by which the ſhips were 
toſſed or put in motion by the ſurges and agitations of the 
ſea, moſt of thoſe freſh water ſoldiers became ſo fick, as to 
make them curſe the element as ſoon as they got on ſhore, 
and the ſervice alſo; declaring they would rather die in the 
82 of * than bear the ſickneſs of a voyage by: fea. 

Q 2 Moſt 
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- Moſt of them, however, began at length by ** to 


get the better of this kind of ſea- ſickneſs, as alſo of the pre- 


judices, which they had conceived againſt this new marine 
diſcipline; which, with the hope of ſeeing in a little time 


the land of wealth and plenty, for which that nation ever 


thirſts, and which now began ſtrongly to poſſeſs their minds, 
extenuated their fatigue, and every inconvenience they had 


met with in this duty. But with all this, no war was, as 


yet, proclaimed ; which ſtill continued to heighten the im- 
patience even of the common ſoldiers; a ſpecimen of which 
you will ſee in the following relation. 


One day I was walking on the ſands, near the harbours 


mouth, towards the place where the new batteries were 
erected ; when looking a little to the right, I perceived prince 
Soubiſe, attended by a great number of officers, who had 
accompanied him from his levee, walking towards thoſe 


batteries, in a direct line with me. The prince, who had 


often before ſeen and met me, walking with other company, 


ſent a perſon to me, who touching me on the ſhoulder, un- 


perceived, and on turning myſelf about, finding him to be 
an officer of ſome diſtinction, who in very broken Engliſb 
told me the prince wanted to ſpeak to me, I was not a little 
ſurpriſed, being unable to conceive what he could have to 


ſay to me, who ſpoke no French at that time, and knowing 
the prince ſpoke no Engliſb, as I had learned from many. I 


knew indeed, that I had conducted myſelf in fuch a manner 
whilſt I had remained at Dunkir#, as never to have given 


offence to any perſon whatſoever, and that I was well 


eſteemed and beloyed by all my acquaintance there, and 
3 that 
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that 1 had not meddled directly or indirectly in any public 
affairs. Theſe ſhort and ſudden reflections diflipated my 
ſurpriſe in ſome meaſure, and I walked with the colonel, 
for ſuch I afterwards found he was, and a German. 


On coming to the prince, he did me the honour to ſalute 
me in a very obliging manner, and defired me to look at a 


little veſſel, then off at fea, but which was crowding to 


get into the harbour, and to tell him what veſſel I thought 


it was. The weather was very fine, but it blew freſh. I 
know not what he ſaid; but the colonel, who ſtood inter- 


preter between us, with difficulty made me underſtand him. 


Upon which I told him, I thought it was an Engliſb cutter; 
which the colonel explained to him in French. The prince 
ſmiled, and nodded his head a little at ſome of the officers 
that ſtood round us (the number of which might have been 
about eighty) by way of a mark of his approbation of my 
opinien ; and then defiring me to walk on with him, we 
advanced, the cavalcade along with us. 


The little veſſel, chat was under great way, at the rate 
of, I believe, nine or ten knots an hour, about half an hour 
after, ſhe got within the piers, and was running up the 


channel towards the town, which is but very narrow; at 


which time we walked oyer the bank, which confines the 
channel on that fide, in order to ſpeak to the captain of the 
cutter as he paſſed ; for ſuch the little veſſel proved to be. 
We had juſt got near enough to call to the captain, when 


the colonel told me, the prince deſired I would be fo good 


as to hail him to bring to; which I did: but as it blew 
very 
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very freſh, and the veſſel going very faſt, the TY did 


not at firſt FE n J ſaid or meant. 


With had repetitions nd ſignals, erer from hands 
and hats, he ſoon became ſenſible of what we wanted, and 
brought to. He got forthwith into his little boat, and 


came on ſhore at the bank where we ſtood. The poor man, 


whoſe name was Gzlbre, as I heard afterwards, looked 
frightened and terrified, as if he was going to be put to 


death. He thought war had been declared in France, that 


his all (his cutter) was loſt, and that a priſon was to be his 
habitation. He ſpoke a little French; and the prince aſk- 
ing him, if war was declared in England, he told him it 
was not; but that when he came away from thence, - they 
were preparing for it, and that it was certainly to be de- 
clared-i in a few days. 


Being then aſked by the prince, if he was not afraid to 


venture to Dunkirk, as the war was ſo ſoon to be declared 


againſt France ? he anſwered, he hoped to be away in a day 
or two; and that as he came frequently there, he did not 


doubt but that his friends would make intereſt for him, in 


caſe of accident, and procure him ſome protection, as he 
had but a ſhort time to ſtay, had uſed that trade a long time, 


and always behaved well. 


His fright, however, was ſtill very great, and the man 
continued pale and trembling ; which the prince, as well 


as every body elſe, obſerving, he told him not to be afraid, 


for that no harm ſhould be done to him or his veſſel; that 
he 
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he ſhould be ſafe and free; adding, We do not do like the 
Engliſh. And thereupon he put his hand in his Ry and 
gave him a fix livre piece, 


The prince ſeemed very Wn phi and uneaſy to know 
what delayed the Engliſb from declaring war; but this man, 


unable to ſatisfy him in that reſpect, returned to his cutter, 


very happy, and free from any apprehenſion of danger; the 
interpreting colonel ſaying, Damn Engliſh dogs, de dar not 
declar de war. I then walked ſome little way with this 
cu pany and arts 90 prince, took leave and decamped. 


On my arriving at home to dine, I could not avoid telling 
lord Clancarty this adventure. The extravagant generoſity 
of the ſix livre piece afforded matter of mirth and converſa- 
tion. Gilbie, having added as much more to it, as I heard 
ſome few days after, entertained that night his crew, and 
ſome of his acquaintance, for joy of his good reception ; 
whereby, though the preſent in ſpecie was but very ſmall, 
from a perſon of his high rank and exceſſive fortune, the 
poor man found what was more valuable to him, freedom 


and ſafety. 


About a week or ten days after this incident, news ar- 
rived, that war againſt France was proclaimed at London, to 
the great joy of the military and marine of Dunkirk; except 
of thoſe poor people, whoſe huſbands, ſons, and relations, 


had been taken at ſea, and were then priſoners in England: 


of which there was no inconſiderable number. 


The 


i aw 1 

The adventurer's affairs now began to have a more fa- 
vourable aſpect, than they had wore for ſome years before: 
and it began to be whiſpered, and ſecretly hinted,” that the 
French were determined to act now with ſincerity in his 
cauſe, and that a deſcent would be made in his favour ; but 
that it would be ſome time before the project could be car- 
ried into execution. I faw the party ſpirit riſing, and that 
nothing but the greateſt expeQations flowed from that joy- 
ous event, as they termed it. 5 
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Determined, for my own part, to purſue the ſame kind 
of behaviour that I had all along obſerved, in not communi- 
cating my ſecret thoughts to any man, I doubted not but, 
by a political and prudent conduct, ſooner or later to be able 
to render the molt eſſential ſervices to my king and country, 
(which I hope you will think I have effectually done) as you 
will ſoon find in the ſequel of my letters. 


LETTER Tus NINETEENTH. | 


WAR being now declared by England, the miniſters of 
France delayed not to anſwer this challenge, and to 


improve upon an event, which they both ſecretly and ar- E 
dently defir ed. | | E : 


War i England. was, therefore, immediately de- 


cared by F rance, who redoubled her preparations and her 
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5 
diligence, in her military and marine departments, to carry 
it on with all imaginable ſucceſs both by ſea and land; not 
doubting, in caſe they ſhould meet with ſome few miſcar- 


riages in their operations on the watery element (notwith- 


ſtanding their precautions and endeavours to avoid as much 
as poſſible all naval engagements, for a purpoſe to be here- 
after mentioned) but that the advantages, which ſhe might 
gain by land, would in the end abundantly more than com- 


penſate for ſuch loſſes, as they might in ſuch unwiſh'd-for 


rencounters unfortunately ſuſtain. 


Already the French looked upon themſelves victorious, 
before the ſword was drawn. For, ſuch is the vanity and 
folly of that people (among many others) that they imagine 
their proweſs, their art of beſieging and defending towns, 


the bravery of their troops, with the profound knowledge 


of their generals and officers in every branch of military 


ſcience, ſurpaſs by far thoſe of all other nations. But this 


is not all; for, with this they infatuatedly are brought up 


to think, that the politics of their miniſters are not to be 


equalled ; (which laſt opinion, in one ſenſe, may well be 
ſaid to be accounted for as true, fince none have been much 
worſe, it is evident) concluding, that all mankind are made 
to be the dupes of their politics, whilſt, it 1s moſt evident, 
they have been on many occaſions the greateſt dupes thereof 
themſelves. _ 


Full of theſe romantic, or rather Don Quixote prepoſſeſ- 
ſions, what people like them can ever be ſuppoſed to doubt 
of conqueſt, where, for the ceremony only of ſecuring to 
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them this trifling bagatelle, already in idea their own, ey 
thing was ſet in motion, however, and every thing in hurry 
to receive it, as the ſure and certain fruits, ripe and ready 
to fall, for the trouble of gathering. The determined 
ſcheme of the miniſters themſelves was to commence their 
operations, and carry on this war, as far from home as they 
could, even in the moſt diſtant and remote parts of the world, 

in order to divide and draw the Britiſh troops out of England. 

and render their return, in caſe of any ſudden neceſſity or 
emergency, more tedious and difficult. Which in effect they 
did, and for which they dearly paid, in the progreſſion of 
their Aae as they themſelves, ad all the world, know. 


Fe: event, however, now 3 which might have 
given a very great change to the face of all the affairs in 
Europe. The king getting into his coach to go to Triannon 
(which is a beautiful palace, only about one mile from Ver- 
ſailles and in thoſe celebrated gardens to ſee the dames of 
France, his daughters, who then were there, was, before 
the doors of his palace, in the midſt of his guards, and at- 
tended by the noblemen and others of his retinue, ſtabbed 
by a paricide, one Damiens; whoſe puniſhment, great and 
unheard of as it was, exceeded not the wickedneſs of his 
crime, but yet exceeded all law and juſtice, if he was ſuch, 
as on his trial he was pretended to be found; that is to ſay, 
a madman. Be that as it may, it is not to be doubted, but 
that, in the long courſe of his confinement, examinations, 
and trial, the court got to the bottom of the buſineſs, diſ- 
covered every ſtep taken, and every. perſon's name and con- 


dition, who had in any ee been concerned in that aſto- 
niſhing 


3 1 23) 
niſhing attempt; the ſecrets of which (for political reaſons, 
I W are ſtill with the an care concealed. 


About this period it was, that lord Clancarty began, at 
different times and occaſions, to break out againſt the o/d 
chevaler de St. George and his two ſons, whenever we were 
in private together, and often, even before ſome particulars, 
to ſay ſuch things, as ſurpriſed me to come from him. I 
even began to apprehend and fear, that he had a deſign to 
lead me into ſome misfortune, by opening himſelf in ſuch 
a manner to me, contrary to what might be expected from 
one of his reputed attachment to a family, for whoſe intereſt 
and ſupport his lordſhip's father had loſt one of the moſt 
conſiderable eſtates of any ſubje& in Europe, and died an 
exile, after his taking unknown leave of the Tower. I 
therefore thought it prudent and ſafe, in ſuch a dangerous 
critical ſituation, for my own preſervation, in caſe I ſhould 
be queſtioned by any perſon upon the ſubject, as well as for 
other juſt and powerful reaſons, to keep a kind of journal 
of what he ſaid and communicated to me, relative to that 
family; by which you will ſee the character he gives of 
them, and the opinion he ſecretly entertained of them (who 
was beſt acquainted with their practices, ſentiments, and 
principles) in a fuller view, and clearer light, than by any 
thing that has ever been made known or communicated to 
the public on that head before; and which I never ſhould or 
could have known, otherwiſe than from himſelf. 


It was to bring in this piece in this place, which Ithowg ht 
the moſt proper Ps, in which it ought to be iel. 
3: that 
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that I omitted and declined in my former letters continuing 
the ſubject, after the death of James II. of ſaying any thing 
touching the particular characters of the late chevalier &. 


George, or his ſons. But here you will now find them in 


the following detail together, with a few anecdotes, as they 


were delivered from the mouth of that nobleman; ſome of 


which are not leſs ſurpriſing, than intereſting and amuſing. 


DISCOURSE of Lord Crancarty with 


Mr. MAC A - at Dunkirk, in ſeveral 
Meetings and Conferences between them. 


TugsDAY, JANUARY II, 1757- 


GITTING with him in his room in the morning, he 


began to talk of the young pretender with great indif- 


ference, as he did two or three times before. When we 
had drank hard after ſupper, he broke out, ſaying, By G-d, 
dear Mac, III tell you a ſecret you don't know; there is not 


a greater ſcoundrel on the face of the earth than that ſame 
prince : he is in his heart a coward and a poltroon ; would 


rather live in a garret with ſome Scotch thieves to drink and 
ſmoak, than ſerve me, or any of thoſe who have loſt our 
eſtates for his family or himſelf. Ingratitude has ever been, 


and ever will be, the favourite paſſion of the Stuarts. He 


is ſo great a ſcoundrel and raſcal, that he will lie, even when 
drunk; 


3 
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1 
drunk; a time when all other mens hearts are moſt open, 
and will ſpeak the truth, or what they think; and, ſaid he, 
lord Mar/hal knows and has ſaid all this and more of him, 
and general Keith alſo: and they know him ſo well at the 
court of France for a poltroon and a raſcal, that they ſecretly 


deſpiſed him. 


* 


He proceeded, and ſaid, that the old man the father was 


no better than the two ſons. I know no right, ſays he, 


that they have to be kings of Ireland; and that, if they 


would give him his eſtate upon a reſtoration, he would ſell 


it for five years purchaſe, rather than live under them. 


Then he wiſhed there was another Cromwell; adding, that 


king James II. was as great a villain as lived in that age, and 


that the king of France was a fool and an ideot for entertain- 


ing, aiding, and aſſiſting him; with other bitter invectives. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 13. 


Being together over a bottle, captain F „of Rooth's 


regiment, came in, when lord Clancarty began the ſame 


diſcourſe ; adding, that lord Thomond (whom he could not 
endure) or others of the ancient nobility of Ireland, had a 
better right to be kings of that nation, than any of that un- 
grateful family of the Stuarts damn'd himſelf, if he did 


not love an 1r;/h drummer better than any of the breed, 


Monday, JANUARY 17. 
Sitting at the fire after dinner, he began the ſame diſ- 


- courſe : ſaid, he hoped England would ſoon be formed into 


a commonwealth, and governed by a protector; for the 


1 people 


[ a6d } 
people would never be happy under any of the family: prayed 
to God that they might never be reſtored. As for the old 
man, ſays he, he is a bigot in his mind, and in his nature 


a tyrant. The prince has no more religion, than one of 


my coach horſes; and the cardinal is as bad as either. 


There is no living for any one that does not implicitly ſub- 


mit to them; nor is there a man of common ſenſe about 
them. Let them imagine what they will, they never will 
ſucceed: and, by G- d, it is a pity they ſhould, ſince the 
nation muſt be enſlaved under them, till they are ſerved like 


their anceſtors. I would ſerve them as they do bailiffs; if 


they were to write to me, burn their letters, as ſoon as I 
caſt one look thereon, and deſpiſe them. The old man, ſays 
he, and his ſons, act in their purſuit of the crown, as ſome 
lawyers do to obtain a cauſe; lie and ſwear falſe, till they 
get all they can out of the client, and then leave him or 


them, that ſupported the cauſe, to ſtarve. And as for the 


duke of York, he behaved at Boulogne like a petit maitre ; 
took upon him to command and give directions in what he 
was ignorant of: and that both he, his father, and brother, 
had diſobliged lord Marſha! and general Keith, who knew 
them now too well to truſt them, or do them ſervice ; that 
lord Marſhal would rather want his title and eſtate, than fee 
them reſtored, as.he knew his country muſt be ruined, and 
the ſubject enſlaved, if ever they ſucceeded. He aſked me, 
if I knew Jemmy Dawkins? I anſwered, I did not. He 
could give you an account of them, ſays he; but lord Mar- 

hal has given the true character of the prince, and certified 
under his hand to the people of England what a ſcoundrel 


and raſcal he is. He faid his father behaved with the 
greateſt 
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greateſt ingratitude to the late duke of Ormond, and that he 
parted with his friends for two infamous villains and ſcoun- 
drels, lords Inverneſs and Dunbar; that the prince had the 
canaille of Scotland to aſſiſt him, thieves, robbers, and the 
like; that he was in one ſenſe like Henry V. with Bardolph, 
Nyme, and Pi fol; but had not his ſenſe or courage. Mr. 
Blake coming in, he continued the ſame diſcourſe ; adding, 
* would live out 1. the E h 2 all kings, if poſſible: 
| n, and his bro- 
E has Mr. . u, who likewiſe came in, and ſtaid 
with us till dinner-time. „ 
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MoN DAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


Renewing his reſentments, and the like diſcourſe, againſt 
the young pretender, he ſwore the k of F. was a 
beaſt; that he had for a long time lain with three ſiſters; 
that his miniſters kept him intoxicated with the pleaſures of 
hunting, drinking, and whoring, by which they did what 
they pleaſed; and that theſe pleaſures were his only employ- 
ment, and the people were left to ruin by the management 
of avaritious miniſters, who were no better than pick-poc- 
kets; and that it was no matter if ſuch a fellow was out of 
the world: damn'd hereditary right; faid it was at firſt 
eſtabliſhed as a ſcheme between kings and prieſts : then 
damn'd himſelf, if he would not be better ſatisfied that 
king George ſhould: reign, than the old dozting baſtard #t 
Rome, provided: he would reſtore him to his paternal eſtate. 
But as things now are, ſays: he, I with Ireland were in the 
hands of the French; that England might be given to the 
eld Keile becauſe the Engliſiʒ know how to keep him in 
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[ 128 ] 
order; and that it would be beſt to give Scotland to the 
devil. 


WepxrspAx, Mazcn 2. 


The ms diſcourſe and expreſſions; adding, that father 
and ſon were tyrants, and that he would ſell his eſtate, if 
he had it, the day after he might be poſſeſſed of it, for even 
2 year's purchaſe, rather than live under them. I aſked him, 
if his grandfather, lord S———4, did not die a Roman Ca- 


tholic? He damn'd himſelf if he did; ſaying, he knew 


better things than to give himſelf any trouble about reli- 
gion; and that the prince would never gain much by his 
turning Proteſtant, and leaving his recantation and declara- 
tion in the hands of Dr. King of Oxford; becauſe people 
would not be gull'd by that artifice. Then, ſays he, do 
you know what he lately told me, that his friends, on the 
other fide, ſolicit him to turn away Miſs Waking ſhaw, and 
that they would. allow her a good penſion. The prince 
ſwearing, ſaid, I would not turn away a cat to pleaſe the 
ſcoundrels, and damn'd himſelf but he would be maſter of 
the Engliſb dogs, in ſpite of them, and would make them 
pay dear for their inſolence. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 3. 


The ſame diſcourſe continued: ſaid he would go to Mr. 
De Bertine, to get him to write to court to furniſh a ſuffi- 
cient force to enable him to conquer Treland; that, as he 
had a family, he would make it a point ; and that he would 
put him upon ſuch things, as to ſolicit it de bon cœur; as he 


could ſhew great honour and profit would reſult to him, in 
its 
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= 129 . 
its being taken for France; to which it would turn out a 
Mexico and Peru, and that Scotland was good enough for the 
prince, or any of the family: for ſuch is their ingratitude, 


ſays he, that they would, when their turn ſhould be ſerved, 


leave thein to ſtarve, who had done moſt for their ſervice ; 
or, like Charles II. give the national treaſure to rogues and 
whores, and leave thoſe to periſh, who had ſerved him. 
And, by G-d, added his lordſhip, the ſchemes of k— 
and miniſters will never ſucceed, that are not founded on 
gratitude and generofity, think what you will; which 
are virtues they never had, and the hidden rocks on which 
their affairs have been ever ſhipwrecked, | and ever will be. 
You know the raſcal's ingratitude to lord George Murray, 
lord Elcho, and others. It is true, though he went to Scot- 
land with Bardolph, Nyme, and Piſtol, and that his preſent 
company are of the ſame ſtamp, thoſe men did not deſerve 
half the ill uſage they have met with from him. Yet Scoz- 
land, I believe, will be effectually cured of any zeal for him 
hereafter, except that little may remain amongſt a few of 


the canaille. 


suxpavx, MAR CH 6. 


Sitting down together to ſupper, he ordered a footman to 
carry a dog, that had been given him that day, as a preſent. 
to one Mrs. Story. I aſked him, if it was a lap-dog? He 
anſwered, No; it was king Charles's breed, the only good 
breed he left, and damn'd the reſt of his breed. 


TuxsDaY, Maxcu 8. 


At dinner, I ſaid Lochgerry, as I Was told, was come to 
Berge (this perſon is lieutenant-colonel of Ogr/vie's). Lord 
Vor. I. 8 _ Clancarty 
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 Clancarty thereupon ſays, Then there is a thief nd a Cow». 
ſtealer arrived; and calls to the footman, and ſays, Lock 
up my plate, for fear he ſhould come to this houſe. At. 
Gravetne he ſtole lord R-—'8'pgorget, ſays he, and fent it 


back from 8. Omer's, when he found it was. not ſilver: 
E N which, on | 


THURSDAY, Ma rcw 10. 


This fame Leelgirry came to dine with him. There was 
a great company, and lord Clancarty was very angry that a 


ſervant 'maid had opened the ſtreet-door;; by which he 


walked into the parlour very unexpectedly. After dinner, 
talking of lord Clare, he ſaid, he was a true Frenchman, . 
and never wrote truth: then changing the fubje&, ſaid, 
king Charles II. had robbed his family of C. 40, ooo per an- 
= and given it to the duke of Tori then cries out to 

e, Dear Mac, what do you think of fuch an action? how 
ious you like fuch a king? I not thinking it prudent to - 
give him a direct anſwer in ſuch a large company, called for 
ſome wine, and ſaid, My good lord, let loſſes of fo ancient 
date be forgot, and buried in a bumper. By G-d, replies 


he, I cannot forget them ſo eaſily. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 16. 
We walked to Ro/ndall. Returning over the Downs, to 


go to the port to ſee the tranſport ſhips then fitting out, he 
damn'd the prince, and all that belonged: to him; wiſhed 
— of S——2 would put in for England; that Scot- 
land was too good for the Stuarts; that they were a pack 
of villains ; that their hearts and fouls were void of juſtice . 


or 
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- [ 131 
or gratitude, but full of tyranny and oppreſſion ; that it was 
not to be wondered at, that ſo many of that curſed family 


had been murdered by their own perfidious countrymen, 
and that they had been the ruin of the three kingdoms. 


— and his tribe would 


Then ſaid, By G-d, I hope 


keep the throne, rather than any 01 them ſhould ever mount 
thereon. Why, continues he, the damn'd: villain lord Clare, 


raſcal as he is, he deſpiſes the prince in his heart, and uſed 


him with contempt in my own preſence ; and he is equally 


deſpiſed by every man in England, who knows him ; and 
there is not a man of the nation, of five hundred pounds. per 
year, would rife for him; for they know him to be a ſot, a 

drunkard, and in his nature ungrateful, and a tyrant; and 


that his companions are thieves, robbers, and ſcoundrels. 


At parting, his lordſhip made me promiſe next day to come 
early to breakfaſt with him, and not to engage to dine any 
where elſe. 


THURSDAY, May g. 


After dinner, he began talking of lord Clare ; - curſed binn, 
and ſaid, he was a villain, a liar, and a deceiver; and that 


the only thing that made him in any degree tolerable to 


him, was, that he knew he deſpiſed in his heart the prince. 


Tu Rs DAY, MAY 17. 


He came after me to T——, obliged me to go and 
walk with him. In going on the works, he began as uſual, 
and added, You know Warren ? Ves, replied I. Then you 


know a bankrupt, fays he; one of your ſcoundrels to help 


a reſtoration. By G- d, continues he, if ſuch as he and Lali 
e 02 are 


1 232 } 
are in ſuch affairs, and a reſtoration ſhould be brought about, 
it will be by bankrupts, ſhoe-blacks, and beggars; but it 
will be impoſſible, whilſt England can raiſe an army againſt 
tyranny ; unleſs France ſhould take the reſolution to act with 
ſincerity, which is what they never did yet, nor, I believe, 
ever will do, for any of the family ; ; for they know them all 
too well. For my part, continues he, if 1 go to Paris, as 
I ſuppoſe I may be ſent for on the prince's appearing in pub- 


lic, I ſhall wear gloves for the time (I am reſolved) I ſhall 


ſtay there; otherwiſe it will be impoſſible for me to eſcape 


the itch, from the number of Scotch thieves and beggars, 


who will be ſwarming about him, | forcing on me their com- 

pliments and falſe profeſſions. But I once did, and will 
again, make them keep their diſtance, whenever I go to 
join him; which, by G-d, is not for his own ſake. Wiſh- 
ed that the French would ſend him to Ireland, to take it for 
themſelves, that he might get his eſtate; and that they 
would ſend the -prince with a few troops to England, in 
order that he might be facrificed. ; 


LETTER TH TWENTIETH. 


W HILST I remained at Dunkiræ, I accidentally be- 


came acquainted with captain Dumont, with whom | 


at times I frequently walked and diſcourſed ; in which 


ng he related to me his adventures with Sullivan, as 
before 
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„ 
before mentioned. I had at the ſame time contracted like- 
wile a ſtrict intimacy and friendſhip: with one Mr. Lereis, an 
Engliſd gentleman, who had lived in the neighbournood long 
before, in order to retrieve his fortune, which had been 
injured, He ſpoke French tolerably well, had been well 
educated, was an agreeable acquaintance, and in private life 
was poſſeſſed of as many good qualities as molt men. A 
reciprocal eſteem and affection increaſed between us to ſuch 
a degree, that we were united like brothers; and as there 
was ſome reſemblance between us, both in figure and coun- 
tenance, we were often taken for fuch. He often told me 
in the ſallies, which accompany profeſſions of real and diſ- 
intereſted friendſhip, that whilſt he had life, he never would 
quit me, and that he would even loſe it for my ſake, or if 
our friendſhip was to ceaſe. 


Little did I dream of or imagine, at the time he ſaid thoſe 
things, the great ſincerity of his heart, that he ſhould prove 
ſo true a prophet, or that the unhappy death, which ſoon 
after befel him on my account, ſhould ever have been his 
fatal lot; the remembrance of which will ever fill my heart 
with the moſt afflicting ſorrow. The particulars of his tra- 
gical fate I ſhall ſoon relate to you in its proper place. 


Walking one evening together, about July 1757, by the 
ſide of the canal leading to the baſon of Dunkir4, he told 
me he had never been at Paris; that he had a longing de- 
fire to ſee that famous city, and propoſed to make a journey 
thither, to ſtay for a few months, and ſo return to Dunkirk, 
if I would conſent to the propoſal, The matter was then 

| totally 


4 734 J 

totally indifferent to me; but at two or three times after, 
he renewing the ſame diſcourſe with an eager and uncom- 
mon paſſion, as if there was a fate over him, and preſſing 
me to agree to this journey, we determined thereon, and in 
the latter end of the month ſet out and arrived at Paris. 
On arriving in the evening at the Hotel d Eutrague, where 
we were to lodge, we did not ſtir out that night; but after 
ſupper, at the uſual hour of reſt, each retired to his cham- 
ber of repoſe, being uy much — e 


Next morning, on going out after breakfaſt: to take a walk 
together, we ſaw a gentleman in the court ſpeaking to the 
Swiſs, Lewis hearing and underſtanding what he ſaid, told 
me, he believed it was a gentleman aſking for me; and 
being directed by the Sw/s to aſk of us, he advanced, and 
aſked for me in Engliſb by my name; to which I anſwered, 
that J was the perſon he ſought for. He then told me, he 
was the chevalier Mackillicote; that he was my country- 
man, though born in France (the uſual manner of ſpeaking 
by the French of Iriſh parents), and that he had juſt then 
come from marſhal Thomond, who had deſired him to call 
upon me to make his compliments, and invite me to his 
houſe. I returned my beſt thanks for the honour he did me, 
begging him to let the marſhal know, I would have, the ho- 
nour to wait on him in a day or two, to pay him my re- 
ſpects; which I did accordingly. I was not at all ſurpriſed 
at the merſhal's kindneſs and politeneſs; but what moſt 
ſtrangely aſtoniſhed, and in a manner confounded my ima- 
gination, was to think, that as I had never wrote a line to 
Paris to any one, or ſo much as intimated my deſign of 


going | 


he 4. 
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going there, and had not gone out of doors from the inſtant 
of arriving till the time I received the meſſage, how it could ; 


happen that the marſhal ſhould know of my being in Paris; 


and it was above two months before the myſtery was diſ- 
covered to me, which often gave me uneaſineſs, and which 
was thus. A phyſician, who had known me a little at Lon- 
don ſome years before, but who then lived at Paris, was - 


_ paſling the gate of the hite/ d Entrague, at the time Lewis 


and I were getting out of the coach, and our luggage . 
taken to be carried in. The doctor going to pay a viſit 
at the marſhal's, told him he had ſeen me, as above re- 


lated... 


Our ſtay in this houſe was not very long; my friend and 
I went to lodge at another hdtel, where we continued to 
live in a brotherly manner. The marſhal was always fond 
of ſeeing me, and profeſſed great friendſhip for me. Ne- 
ceſſity obliged me at laſt to apply myſelf to learn the French 
language ; in which, by a cloſe application, I ſoon made an 
extraordinary progreſs. Our leiſure hours were employed 
in walking in the public gardens, ſeeing all public places, 
and other innocent amuſements. We lived quiet and re- 
tired. Our domeſtic affairs were directed by one of the fe- 
male ſex, who lived in the houſe, and was of ſervice to us 


in our «economy : and as we were ſober and regular, as well 


in our conduct as in all our actions, we had gained the re- 
ſpect and eſteem of all our neighbours, and in truth of all 
who knew-us; and in that eſtate we lived. 3 
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December following, I was ſaluted with a new ſurpriſe by 


a gentleman, who came into our lodgings whilſt we were 


at dinner; who told me, that he happened to be that morn- 
ing at lord /——9Fs; and that lord Clancarty, who had 
arrived a night or two before from Dunkirk, came in; that 
his lordſhip was like a madman to find me out, and begged 
this gentleman to hunt Paris for me, till he found me, and 
to conduct or ſend me to him immediately, in caſe he ſhould | 
meet with me: which the other promiſed to do. I went 
next morning to the h6tel-where he lived, 2 a rue Richer, 
and where I found him. His lordſhip was in bed, where 
he kindly received me, and appeared very glad to ſee me. 


He ſoon got up, and juſt as we had done breakfaſt, a per- 


ſon came in, whom I had never ſeen before (this was G- 
ſhenagh, the adventurer's maitre d'h6tel). His lordſhip | took 
me aſide, and faid to me, that the perſon who came in was 
come to him on private buſineſs ; and therefore begged I 
would come to him early next morning : upon which I went 


away. 


It had happened, that a gentleman, who was intimate 
with lord Clancarty at Dunkirk, before I had ſet out from 
thence for Paris, talking with me one day of his lordfhip's 
open and unguarded manner of ſpeaking, and admiring what 
could be the reaſon thereof, ſaid to me, it was dangerous to 
be-with him when he talked in ſuch a manner : to which I 
anſwered, I was under no uneaſineſs on that head, for that 
J had taken care to write down moſt of what he had ſaid 


to me, in order to juſtify . in caſe of being called 
en. 


1 


upon. This was the only method tliat occurred to me for 


ſafety, and which this gentleman greatly approved of. In 


ſome time after, by way of applauding my conduct to ſome 
of his acquaintance, it came to lord Clancarty's ears, which 
gave him an alert, and was the chief reaſon of his coming after 
me to Paris; from an apprehenſion, I believe, that I might 
make an uſe of thoſe things to his diſadvantage. His fears, 
however, were groundleſs; for I never communicated thoſe 
diſcourſes to any man living (though he did not in the end 


deſerve ſo much friendſhip from me) till I came to England, 


and ſent them to 1 B-——e. 


Having returned early next morning to lord Clancarty's, 
he began after breakfaſt to talk of indifferent things, rela- 
ting to Paris and his journey; then aſked me, when I had 
ſeen lord Clare (marſhal Thomond} ? I told him, ſome little 
time before. To-morrow I am to be with him, ſays he: 
pray come every morning to breakfaſt ; for all the day I am 
hurried about, and ſeldom at home. Have you a mind, 
continues he, for a good employment? If you have, I'll get 
you a very good one in the finances : therefore I would have 


you go home, and write me a letter this day, to beg of me 


to ſpeak to the miniſters for you, and I'll get it done, I 
warrant you. 


Thanking his lordſhip, T told him I had no ſuch thought; 


for that Lewis and I intended to return to Dunkirk when 


the winter was over, or at furtheſt by the end of April; by 
which time I hoped my affairs would be ſettled : that I ex- 
pected . 2000, due to me from Ireland, and ſhould then 
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1 
return to England. He then importuned me to ſtay in France, 
on promiſes that he would get great things done for me, and 
procure me a much better fortune, than I could loſe by ſtay- 
ing. or get by going; and at length prevailed on me to pro- 


miſe to go home, and write the letter he deſired. I took 
leave, fully determined to write no ſuch letter, and ſtrongly 


ſuſpecting his ſecret and political deſigns in this propoſal, 
which I thought very inconfiſtent with a man of honour : 
but I was reſolved to ſee the end of all this. 


Unable to go next day, I went the morning following. 
His lordſhip appeared much out of humour, and looked 
exaſperated : ſaid, in a day or two he ſhould go into the 


country, for a week or ten days (this, I think, was Chriſt- 


mas Eve, and I was told after, that he went to keep his 
Chriſtmas with the adventurer). You have, however, I 


find, fays he, ſhewn all the letters F wrote you to lord C/are. 


Not I, my lord, faid I; be affured I never ſhewed him any 
of your letters; as the truth really was. He replied, I don't 
believe you. At this I trembled, I own, to be at him ; but 
I thought it beſt at that juncture to bear it. He then con- 
tinued, That he was well informed I had ſhewn his letters 
and other papers, that had concerned him, to that noble- 
man. From which I concluded, that all this proceeded 
from his own ſuſpicions and fears, and was his weak ſcheme 


to diſcover, whether 1 had done ſo, or not. I nevertheleſs 


again aſſured him, I had never ſhewn any man living any of 
his letters. He then was enraged that I did not write the 
letter he defired. I told him, I had been very buſy, and 


otherwiſe engaged. Upon ien he ſaid ſo many ill-natured 
diſobliging 
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difobliging things, as forced me to tell him, that 1 ſhould 
bear but little reſpe& to any man, who depatted from the 
principles of honour and truth, and deſired he would take 
care of what he ſaid to me. He then ſwore he would have 
me ſent to the Baftile before twenty-four hours expired. I 
told him, I defied him and all France; for as I had never 
_ offended any one perſon, or done the ſmalleſt thing to de- 
| ſerve any man's diſpleaſure, fince I came into that kingdom, 
the Baſtile could not be made for me; and that he had beſt 
take care he did not go there himſelf. It then occurred to 
me how well I had done to keep an entry of what had paſſed 
(for I well knew my man) i in caſe he ſhould proceed to ex- 
tremities with me. 


An old gentleman of ſome diſtinction coming in, I got 
up in anger to go away, and obſerved lord Clancarty trem- 
bling and pale. He deſired this gentleman to go into an- 
other room, begging me to ſtay, but I would not; then 
ruſhing out abruptly, I paſſed the gentleman. My lord fol- 
lowed me, prevailed on me to go into another room with 
him, told me I muſt not mind his paſſions, that he was very 
ſorry for what had then paſſed, that we ſhould be better 
friends for the future than ever we were, and made me pro- 
miſe to come to breakfaſt with him early next morning, be- 
fore he went out of town, otherwiſe he would not let me 
go. The ſame evening I wrote an excuſe, that I could not 
-wait upon him next day, and never wrote to him or ſaw 
him ſince. This quarrel was known at court, I was after- 
. wards told; but the cauſe thereof was never known or in- 


quired into. 1 have had the pleaſure, however, to let his 
2 lordſhip 
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lordſhip fee, by what he muſt ſince have experienced, that 


his fears and apprehenſions were only groundleſs imagina- 
tions of his own unealy mind ; that I had never either ex- 
poſed his letters, or repeated his diſcourſe to his prejudice ; 
and that I was above taking that vengeance or advantage of 
him, which I believed he would have taken of me, had he 


been at that time in wy 8 and I in 125 «fame 


His lordſhip, I am wet Joris; is now ſecretly 4 
fully advertiſed, that this matter is going to the preſs, to be 
communicated to the public; to the end that he may take 
ſuch meaſures for quitting the French dominions, as he may 
Judge proper, in caſe he ſhould apprehend any thing inju- 
rious from the publication. I ſhall now proceed to the for- 


mer Ow as 170 will find by my next. 


LETTER Tn TWENT V. FIRST. 


OrwWITRHSTAN DING the extraordinary attempt made 

upon the king's perſon, as heretofore mentioned, which 
did not fail to alarm not only all France, but, I believe, all 
Europe likewiſe, the war, and all things neceſſary for proſe- 


cuting it with effect, were more vigorouſly carried on from 


that time, and fo continued to be, than they had been at 
any time before, The roads were every where covered with 


infinite numbers of horſes, and carriages of every kind, 
drawing 


1 
drawing to the ports and towns, at or near the ſea coaſts; 
immenſe quantities of timber, and all other kinds of mate- 


terials for building the flat-bottomed boats and preaums, 


{ſome of which were to be, and actually were, bullet proof. 
Theſe veſſels, which were of incredible ſtrength, length, 
and bigneſs, were planned for the grand deſign of invaſion, 


and were to carry from four to five, fix, and ſeven hundred 


men each, drawing little water, heavy cannon at their heads 


and ſterns, and ſo contrived, as that the horſe and dragoons 


might march out on horſeback, a rank abreaſt, into the ſhal- 


lows, on coming on the coaſt. In the conſtruction of which 


veſſels, ſeveral thouſands were employed; and the expence 
amounted in the concluſion to many millions. 


French troops were continually ſeen marching and counter- 
marching from all quarters of the kingdom ; ſome towards 
the coaſts, others for Germany; where the aſſembled armies 
of France in that country, during the war, were headed by 
the greateſt and moſt experienced generals of that nation, as 
well as other officers, of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families and 


merit; many of whom were with incredible expence and 


- magnificence continually repairing to the armies, or coming 
from thence on miniſterial affairs, relative to the operations 
of the campaigns. 


Amongſt thoſe great men, who had the principal com- 
mand in all the operations, battles, fieges, and engagements, 
were the marſhal duke de Richlieu, marſhal 4 Etree, marſhal 


prince Soubiſe (moſt unlucky of all in his expeditions) mar- 


ſhal anke de * (an ene officer of the higheſt 


reputation, 
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reputation, and not leſs renowned for the cabinet than the 
camp) the prince de Conde, prince of the blood, and ſon- 
in-law to prince Soubiſe (this young, but gallant prince, is 
moſt promiſing in military ſcience, and one in whom France 
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places her moſt flattering hopes in that reſpe&) the marquis 
de Conflans, the Mars of France, who, they ſay, will prove 
another marſhal Saxe, and who is only of the ſame name 
with the victorious admiral Haw#e's Conflans. Theſe, I ſay, 
with others of no leſs rank and merit, lead the French ar- 


mies to battle, and to flaughter. 


Under ſuch heroes, ſuch experienced captains, what 
Frenchman could doubt of conqueſt and fucceſs ? The events, 
however, proved the contrary ; and not only ſhew the weak- 
neſs of human underſtanding, in judging by appearances, 
but that the moſt vigorous and beſt concerted efforts of the 
moſt wiſe and ſtrong, are like duſt before a ſtorm, with re- 
gard to the hidden decrees of the all-ſeeing eye of providence. 


Thoſe great and mighty captains, puffed with the ho- 
nour, pomp, and glory of their country, and their own 
boaſted knowledge, were yet however ignorant, that pro- 
pitious heaven, foreknowing their deſigns, had created, and 
under her own careful hand raiſed a Pitt, a Brunſwick, and 
a Granby, ſuperior in knowledge, ſuperior in military ta- 
lents, and ſuperior in conduct and fortune, to chaſtiſe their 
bold and raſh attempts, defeat their moſt formidable pro- 
jects or enterprizes, and to penetrate and baffle the moſt 
ſtudied politics of their beſt and ableſt miniſters : all which 


were moſt effectually done by the adminiſtration of one great 
Britiſh 
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Britiſh miffiſter, who then was, and at this day ſtill (to my 


own knowledge) remains, the dread and terror of French 


miniſters, and their councils. I am not, you know, writing 
a hiſtory of the late war, to point out the glories of his la- 


bours: that work has been already accurately and faithfully 


done by a reverend author, and received with univerſal ap- 


probation; what I mention here being only particular cir-- 
cumſtances, which have ſome relation thereunto : which 
induces. me to touch on them ſen paſſant thinking you will. 


look upon them as uſeful and neceſſary to be recited. 


The pretender's cauſe began to regain new life. Ex- 
preſſes and cabinet couriers going and coming to and from 
Vienna, Spain, Portugal, and other courts (where, it was 
privately whiſpered amongſt his friends, he had already been). 
gave ſome people great reaſon to believe, that ſome project 


in reality was by the court of France ſincerely determined in 


his favour. The French marine was at nurſe, and impro- 


ving with the utmoſt induſtry. The French men of war 
were not to run any hazards, if poſſible, but to be preſer- 
ved with care for their grand deſtination of a viſit to Eng- 
land; nor was a ſhip of force to ſtir out, unleſs on ſome 
extraordinary occaſion (for in truth the riſk was great, and 


the precaution abſolutely neceffary) as few could eſcape the 
vigilance of England's miniſter. The miniſters of France 


were late and early inceſſantly at work in their ſeveral de- 
partments to bring their great and ſecret projects to perfec- 
tion ; and the war by land went on in its own train, but not 
much to their honour or ſatisfaction; where I ſhall leave it, 


to acquaint you, - that on the 3 iſt of March 1758, on my 


comin d 
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coming home in the evening, I found a billetUirected for 
me from one Bubot, an inſpector of the police, acquainting 
me, that he had ſomething particular to ſay to me, and de- 
ſiring the favour of me to call on him early next morning 
at his apartments, according to the direction given in his 
billet. This billet gave Mr. Lewis and me ſome ſurpriſe. 
We concluded it was to receive an order for us to leave Pa- 
715, as was often the caſe with other foreigners, in twenty- 
four hours; a time too ſhort for us to prepare for our jour- 
ney. We had learned in the houſe where we lived, that 
this man, who dreſſes and makes an appearance like a man 
of the firſt diſtinction, was the perſon whoſe office it was 
to execute the orders of the court, to oblige all ſtrangers to 
leave Paris in time of war, who had not a ſpecial permiſ- 
ſion for ſtaying from ſome one of the miniſters; which con- 
firmed us in this opinion. 


Purſuant to this billet, I went before eight next morning, 
being the 1ſt of April, to wait on this pretended gentleman, 
as I afterwards found him to be, who received me in his 
apartment, which was very handſome and elegantly fur- 
niſhed, in a rich filk night-gown, with as great an air of 
grandeur, as if he was himſelf prime miniſter. He told 
me, he was very glad to ſee me, and to find I had received 
the billet, which he had left for me the day before, at my 
lodgings. After ſome few compliments (in which the meaneſt 
of that nation without a grain of fincerity abound) he aſked 
me, if I could keep a ſecret? I anſwered in the affirmative. 
He then told me, he really did not himſelf know what the 
ſecret was; but that he was perſuaded that it was of conſe- 

quence, 


I 
quence, and not to be divulged. I replied, I imagined in 
myſelf, that I was as capable of keeping any thing ſecret, 
that was confided to me, as any man; and that if ſuch ſe- 
cret ſhould be diſcloſed, it would not be by me. He then 


ſaid, I think you are not drefſed ; I ſhould be glad if you 


would return home and dreſs, ſo as to call upon me between 
ten and eleven o'clock; for I ſhall take you to a perſon of 
great conſequence, who is defirous to ſee you, and to ſpeak 
to you. Accordingly I went home to dreſs; and here I 
mutt own my weakneſs. and ignorance ; for I looked upon 
this man, and conſidered him at that time, as a perſon of 
weight and conſequence in the ſtate, whom I afterwards 


found to be no other or better than a miniſterial catchpole. 


At my return, I found my gentleman dreſſed in a handſome 


ſuit of ſcarlet cloth, richly laced with a broad gold lace, 


well powdered and frized, &c. We ſet out directly, and 
arrived at the hotel of Mr. Bertin, then lieutenant-general 
of the police, whom I had never ſeen or heard of before ; 
nor indeed had I ever been till then at that part of the town. 


It happened to be Bertin's levee day, and a great number of 


perſons attending on public and their own different affairs. 


Following my conductor, we paſſed through the firſt great 


parlour, which is large, and was very full of people; ſuch 
as merchants, officers, abbees, prieſts, and people of middling 


rank : then entering another large chamber full of perſons 
of diſtinction of both ſexes, Bertin in a little time came out, 
dreſſed in his magiſterial wig and ſhort robe or gown, from 
his ſtudy or-cabinet, a chamber joining this parlour, where 
I ſtaid with my conductor: and having given audience to 

Vol, U the 
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the company, by receiving memorials, petitions, and letters 
from ſome, and hearing the requeſts and in making pro- 


miles to others, he ſoon diſmiſſed this company; and with- 


out going to thoſe in the firſt great room, through which wie 
entered, he came directly forward to me, and ſaluted me. 


My conductor had been before in his ſtudy with him, to 


let him know I was come: he then retired into the other 
parlour, and foon went away, leaving us together. 


Bertin began with great politeneſs /a la mode de Paris to 


tell me, he believed I was choſen to be employed in an af- 
fair of conſequence, and aſked me, if I could be depended 


upon to keep the ſecret? I told him, he might be aſſured 


that I ſhould never mention it to any one ; and that if it was 
not expoſed or related by ſome body elſe, it would not be 
by me; but that if, by ſome unforeſeen event, the matter, 
whatever it might be, ſhould come to be made public, or 
tranſpire, I ſhould be ſorry to be reſponſible or blamed in 
ſuch a caſe. He then told me, no ſuch thing would or could 
happen ; he would take care; that I had nothing to fear on 
that head, for that the matter would only be communicated 
to me: and therefore defired me again to conſider with my- 


ſelf, whether I had reſolution and conduct enough to keep 
the ſecret; or if not, it would be beſt to ſay fo, before 


things went any further. 


Such diſcourſe, and ſuch precaution, raiſed in me, I own, 
2 great deſire and curioſity to know what all this could mean 


or tend to, and induced me to renew my aſſurances to him 


of a punctual and inviolable ſecrecy. He then added, he 


did. 
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did not donde me: but, continues he, you are, I believe, 
to go into the country, where you may meet perſons you 
do not know: if you ſhould let any thing tranſpire, you 
may be murdered by perſons * you little ſuſpect, and whom 
J ſhall never be able to find out; fo that you will have no 
body to blame for your misfortune, but yourſelf and your 
own conduct. But if I ſhould conduct myſelf well, it would 
be of the greateſt honour and advantage to me. I told him, 
as to my conduct, I would ever anſwer for it with my life; 
and therefore I had nothing to fear in that reſpect. He 
then defired I would meet him at Verſailles, the Sunday morn- 
ing following, at count St. Florentin's. Which I promiſed 
to do: the particulars of which I ſhall mention to you in 
my next. 
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LETTER Tus TWENTVY- SECOND. 


E VERY Sunday morning throughout the year, unleſs 

ſomething extraordinary happens to prevent it, the lieu- 
tenant general of the police (who is the laſt of the claſs of 
miniſters) is obliged to go to Verſailles, to confer on public 
affairs, and receive the orders of the court from the other 
miniſters ; particularly from M. St. Florentin, who is firſt 


miniſter of that department. 
DU 2 Between 


— 


* The author afterwards found that he meant the Jeſuits. 
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Between ten and eleven o'clock on Sunday morning, I ar- 
rived at this miniſter's, purſuant to Bertin's direction, men- 
tioned in my former letter; and in half an hour after, he 
came in, and gave me a nod of kindneſs as he paſſed me, to 
go into a room adjoining, where the miniſter was dreſſing. 
I was at this time in the anti or audience chamber, with the 


company, which was very brilliant, waiting to pay their 


compliments to the miniſter at his levee; amongſt whom 
was an eminent cardinal, very ſhort, but very fat. His 
figure, begging his Eminence's pardon, if the compariſon 
ſhould offend him (and your's for the digreſſion, if it ſhould 


diſpleaſe, which I hope it will not) reſembled that of the 


ancient knight, Sir fohn Falſtaſt, as exactly as one guinea 
does another. The folding doors between the two cham- 
bers were at length thrown open, ez voila Monſeigneur qui 
entre, ſtar and garter on, with Bertin at his heels. I ſhall 
not at this time make any remark on the perſon of this great 
little man; for I have ſuch reſpect for men in power, that 
I am unwilling to ſpeak, leſt truth ſhould offend, though it 


was to be their eulogy : and you know that dogs in office 


will bark to be obeyed. Salutes and compliments being 
paid, I obſerved the miniſter and Bertin to fix their eyes on. 
me; and they ſeeming. to move a little towards me, I ad- 
vanced with a reſpectful ſalute, which neither betrayed for- 
wardneſs or meanneſs. For, to tell you the truth, and free 
from every ſpecies of vanity, I often dined and ſupped, even 
bent much of my time, with ſome perſons at home, ſupe- 
rior in birth, rank, and fortune, to any man I ſaw there, 


the rank of cardinal excepted. And as to the antiquity of 


family, I could ſay as much as any. They ſeemed a little af- 
| ſected 


CCC 

fected and pleaſed with my manner; and the miniſter, at 
one piercing look, ſurveyed me from top-to toe (for this was 
the firſt time he had ever ſeen me) then, anſwering the mo- 
deſt ſalute I had made him, he ſaid ſomething I did not en- 
tirely underſtand ; but, as I apprehended- in part, was to bid 
me wait. The other turns a little aſide; who, by a flower 
manner of ſpeaking, and more intelligible, told me I muſt 
ſtay, and that a gentleman would come and talk with me. 
I was paſſionately expecting the ſecret to be communicated 
to me at this time, and greatly mortified at the diſappoint- 
ment, when I faw the miniſter quit his apartment with the 
other, leaving me there. They went directly to the king, 
who was going to high maſs, and from thence to council. 


Before the miniſter had ſhewed himſelf at his levee, I had 
obſerved, whilſt Bertin was with him, a gentleman with, I 
think, the croſs of St. Lows at his breaſt, go out and re- 
turn to them twice, as if with meſſages. This perſon was 
firſt valet de chambre to the miniſter, as I was afterwards 
told. I remained about a quarter of an hour very uneaſy, 
ſometimes walking, and ſometimes fitting. At laſt I faw 
this ſame perſon coming in with another gentleman, who 
came directly to me, and faluting me with much complai- 
ſance, and an air of friendſhip and freedom, told me the 
miniſter had ſent him to me, to talk with me: that we muſt 
take a turn in the gardens : and accordingly we went di- 
rectly. This was one Mr. Trefraville, as he ſoon told me, 
grand prevot of Poitil; a very polite genteel man, and of a 
| ſoft agreeable manner and behaviour in his converſation, 1 


now expected the ſecret from this gentleman, whoſe office, 


11 
1 found, is of great profit and conſequence. Walking in 
the gardens, he began by aſking me, how long I had been 
. at Paris? how long I had learned French? and was ſur- 
priſed at my ſpeaking it fo well, which I took for compli- 
ment, for I ſpoke it but very badly at that time. T ſhewed 


him a little paper book, which I had in my pocket, wherein 


I had wrote ſome paſſages out. of Rollin, Titus Livius, and 
other authors ; and in which I had compoſed, for my own 
uſe and amuſement, a ſhort little dictionary of ſome particu- 
lar choſen words. He was, or ſeemed, much pleaſed with 


my performance; and then told me, that he did not come | 


often to Verſailles; that he lived in the country, where he 
would be glad to ſee me, and ſhould ſoon leave Yer/ailles ; 
that he believed I ſhould be ſent into the country upon a ſe- 
cret affair of conſequence, in which it would be neceffary to 
act with great prudence and circumſpection; and that, if I 
ſhould talk of any thing that might be communicated to 
me, it would be my ruin; but that, if I ated well, no 
harm could happen to me; and that if any one perſon was 
to miſbehave to me, he would be always near me to prevent 
ill conſequences, and to aſſiſt me, and chaſtiſe or puniſh 
them: that I ſhould have nothing to fear; and believed it 
might happen ſo, that we might go out of town topether : 
then telling me he was obliged to dine at the chateau (the 
king's palace) he deſired to meet me at Comte St. Florentin's 
again about four o'clock, and ſo went away. | 


I was now alone, and again much mortified not to find 


out what was this extraordinary ſecret. At length conclu- 


ding, that I ſhould find it out at our next meeting, I con- 
ſoled 
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ſoled myſelf with the expectation, and continued for ſome 


time walking, refle&ing on the folly and ridicule of what TI 
had juſt before ſeen. Thus moralizing, the firſt idea that 


occurred to me was from Rocheſter's poems; where, in his 


ſatyr on man, he ſays, ; 


Was he a ſpirit free to 655 what fleſh to ear, 
He'd be a dog, a monkey, or a bear 

Or any thing but that vain animal, 

Who is fo proud of being rational. 


Lord! thinks I to myſelf, I love and reſpe& good and wor- 


thy men; but to ſee men poſſeſſed of wealth and temporali- 


ties more than abundantly ſufficient for all the comforts of 


this life, paying homage, and almoſt adoration, to another 
man, perhaps one of the moſt worthleſs of the whole race, 
if ſtripped of that borrowed power and authority, with which 


he is by chance or intereſt decked, is ſurely unde mint the - 


ſtate of man! 


I reflected, that ſubordination was neceſſary amongſt men, 
for their mutual happineſs, and for the ſupport and preſer- 
vation of government; without which, all order muſt fink, 
and be confounded : and ſurely, thinks I, all this may be 
without cringing, flattery, deceit, and oppreſſion. Men 
only excel men in proportion to the noble, virtuous, and 
generous aCtions they exert ; and providence has placed them 


all upon ſuch a level, that in the other world, we are told, 


there is no reſpe& to perſons, unleſs through what I men- 
tion, As a confirmation of her impartiality, has ſhe not, 


ſaid. 
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faid T, placed them all under the ſame fate of infirmities and 
death ? and when this laſt has put an end to our career, are 
we not indiſcriminately devoured by the worſt inſects and 
vermin of the earth, without diſtinction ? Theſe and the 
like refleQions, whilſt I walked alone in theſe beautiful gar- 
dens for about three hours, employed my thoughts. I would 
not go to.dinner, for appetite I had none. I wondered how 
JI was brought into this affair, and began to think, that there 
was no way of getting out of it now, unleſs by getting out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. 1 was ſtill, however, in ex- 


pectation of ſhortly knowing the ſecret. 


Four o'clock had now ſtruck, which brought me to the 
miniſter's apartment. I had not waited above a quarter of 
an hour, before Mr. Trefraville came to me; who told me, 
that Mr. Bertin had promiſed to meet us there about ſeven 
o'clock, and that in the interim we would go up into the 
grand gallery to talk: which we did accordingly. On 
coming into the gallery, we ſoon fat down in one of the 
windows, and drew the curtains behind us; ſo that we ſat 
as retired, as if in a private chamber. He began to talk of 
the beauty and magnificence of Verſailles, the palace and 
gardens, and the like. He then renewed the other ſubject, 
in the ſame manner as I have before related, and as was be- 
fore intimated by himſelf and Bertin, touching ſecrecy, con- 
duct, and precaution : but ann elſe tranſpired; which 
did not a little ſurpriſe me. 


Between ſeven and eight, we went to the miniſter's to 
meet Bertin, where we ſtaid above half an hour, waiting 


his 
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his coming: but he not coming to his time, Mr. Tręfraville 
carried me to his apartments. Bertin ſoon came in from 
ſome of the other miniſters, and ſat down to eat, ſaying, 
he had not eat a bit all day. He was not long at table; and 
as ſoon as he had finiſhed, they both retired to another room, 
where they talked a long time together in private. I was, 
at length, conducted into this room, and Bertin began to 
ſpeak, by telling me, I muſt come to his houſe to ſpeak to 


him in two or three days; that I was appointed to go into 


the country, upon an affair of the greateſt ſecrecy and im- 
portance; that I did not depend upon him, nor on any of the 
miniſters; but that the &ing himſelf would take care of me : 
and ſo encouraging me with the greateſt promiſes and aſſu- 
rances, and repeating the advice he had before given me, 
touching my conduct and ſafety, and deſiring me to get bled, 
and take ſome phyſic, as I was going into another air, I took 
leave, promiſing to wait upon him as he deſired. I then 
took a coach and four at the $urreau des carroſſes, and got 
to town about twelve at night. 


You cannot conceive what doubts and uneaſineſs I had 
upon me, not to be able to find out the cauſe of this myſte- 
rious conduct. Reflecting as I went home; I faw, or I 


thought I ſaw, a great deal of ſuperfluous ceremony, and a 
great deal of artifice, craft, ſubtilty, and cunning, in the 
whole of this proceeding: and where there was fo much in 
the beginning, I did not doubt but I ſhould find more in the 
end. However, as I was now in for the plate, I could not, 
without manifeſt danger of ruin, get off: wherefore I reſolved 
to diſpenſe with every thing, till I ſhould know the bottom of 
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all, and come to the knowledge of this moſt extraordinary 
buſineſs, which I then ſuppoſed was to be related to me in a 
day or two, at the interview appointed EC aboye by Bertin: a 
the particulars of which, and their cites, 790 wall find i in 
my following letter. = 


LETTER Tus TWENTY-THIRD. 


JE. conſequence of Bertin's deſire, that T ſhould come to 
him in two or three days, I went accordingly, and found 
him at home. He deſired me to ſtep to Duval, his firſt 
ſecretary, who was then in his office. This old man has 
been fifty years ſecretary in this department, viſits the Baſtile 
generally once a-week, to inſpect the priſoners, and give 
orders about them, and who, under the appearance of meek 
neſs, moderation, and humanity, is hardened in cruelty and 
oppreſſion. The number of unhappy objects in the Baſtile 
and other royal priſons, who in ſuch a ſeries of years have 
fallen, and daily fall, under his direction, have rendered 
miſery and diſtreſs ſo familiar to him, that compaſſion and 
pity never enter into his obdurate heart ; nor are the tor- 
ments, ſufferings, and deaths of men, any more to him 
than ſports and plays. Such are the ſhocking effects of ha- 
bit, in ſome hardened wretches ! 


This was the Gf time 1 had 3 this old gige who, 


on being informed of my Pfrpen, appeared to me the quin- 
teſſence 


E res } 


teſſence of good-nature and complaiſance. He told me, he 
expected Mr. Trefraville in a little time: who ſoon after came 
in. They talked a little together, and then Duval filled up 
a printed paper, which had blanks, and ſent it down to be 
ſigned and ſealed by Bertin. Which being returned, he ſaid, 
Sir, you are to go out of town in a few days with this gen- 
tleman ; you muſt not write to any perſon, or let any one 
know, where you are going. It was an unneceſſary pre- 
caution, for I knew it not myſelf. The other ſaid, that I 
muſt meet him next evening at the Louvre; and then Duval 
gave me'the paper above mentioned, which was in the words 
following, defiring me to take care of it, and — * it al- 
ways with me. 


Henry Leona D. Jean Bapt ite Bertin, chevalier conſeiller du 
roy en ſes conſeilles, màitre des requetes ordinaires dans 
ſon hötel, lieutenant general de police, prevoté et vi- 
comte de Paris, commiſſaire du conſeil en cette partie. 


Certifyons a tous qu'il appartiendra, que le Sieur Mac Allgſter, 
Irlandois, ſur la repreſentation qu'il a faite au roy, pour ob- 
tenir la permiſſion de reſter en France, ſa majeſtè a bien 
voulu l' excepter de la loy generale, qui ordonne aux ſujets 
de la Grand Bretagne de ſortir de ſes etats. En foy de quoi 
nous lui avons délivrè le preſent certificat, ſigne de notre 
main et ſur icely fait oppoſe le ſceau et cachet de nos armes, 
pour ſervir et valoir ce que de raiſon fait, a Paris, en notre 
hotel,” le 6 Avril, 1758. Tos | 
BERTIN (L. 8. 
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The above being tranſlated into Engliſh, is as follows. 
Henry Leona John Baptift Bertin, one of the council of the 


king in his councils, maſter to receive common petitions 
at his houſe, lieutenant-general of the police, provoſt 
and viſcount of Paris, commiſſary of the council in this 


reſpect. 


We certify to all whom it may concern, That on the re- 
preſentation that Mr. Mac Alleſter, of Ireland, has made to 
the king, to obtain permiſſion to ſtay in France, his majeſty 
has been pleaſed to except him out of the general law, which 
requires the ſubjects of Great Britain to leave his dominions. 
In teſtimony of which, we have delivered him this preſent 
certificate, to make uſe of as occaſion ſhall require. Given 


under our hand and ſeal, at Paris, this 6th of April, 1758. 
BER TIN. (L. 8.) 


Next evening I met Trefravilh, e io appoint- 


ment; who told me, he had affairs that required him to go 


into the country before me, and that he believed he ſhould 
meet me on the road; but deſired me to meet him again 
next morning at Bertin's: which I did. At which time he 
paid me 300 livres, and took a receipt, ſaying, Make uſe of 
this; you may be at expence on the road till we meet. This 
ſecretly vexed me, unable to penetrate any thing, or to diſ- 
cover what was intended by all this, and to think I ſaw my- 
ſelf as far from finding out the ſecret as ever. On which I 
returned home, and went no more near any of them, ex- 


pecting they would ſend for me in a day or two. But this 
not 
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not coming to paſs, I began to conclude ſomething particu- 
lar had happened, and that the affair was dropt, or that 
they would not truſt me with the ſecret. However, on a 
Sunday morning about twelve days after, before J roſe from 
bed, a perſon came to my lodgings, and deſired to ſpeak to 
me. It was then, I think, almoſt ſeven. As I had been 
long awake, and ready to get up, I deſired him to be brought 
in. He prayed me to riſe, for he was ſent by Bubot, to let 
me know I muſt go out of town immediately; and that 
horſes and every thing were ready, waiting my coming ; and 
that I muſt order my cloaths, linen, &c. to be put up. I 
aſked him where I was to go; he told me, he could not 
tell; that I need not aſk any queſtions; that there was one 
waiting for me, who would tell me. I got out of bed and 
dreſſed, ordered coffee for breakfaſt, whilſt my cloaths were 
putting into the portmanteau, and ſet out about nine o'clock. 
My ſervant carried the portmanteau ; but he had not gone 
the length of the ſtreet, when the perſon who accompanied 
me called a Savoyard, and gave it to him, and ſent the other 
away, that the place might not be known where we were 
going. Lewis, who had breakfaſted with us, ſhed ſome 
tears at my departure, little imagining, any more than my- 
ſelf, that I was innocently laying the foundation of his un- 
happy death. My conductor brought me to a ſtreet called 
La Rue de Countreſcarp. At an inn in this ſtreet, called the 
Burreau des Carroſſes pour la Rochelle, I found a horſe ready 
prepared for me, about fixteen gentlemen ready equipped for 
mounting on horſeback, and an orderly well-looking man, 
who was to be conductor or guide to the company, and to 


whom orders, I found, had been previouſly pen about me. 
I was 
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I was then told, I was to go with this man and his com- 
pany (this is what is called the meſſagerie) to Rochelle, where 
I ſhould meet Mr. Trefraville (the baggage of the company, 
amongſt which mine was placed, went by a carriage and fix 
horſes). The ſaddle-horſes being drawn out into a large 
court, thoſe gentlemen, who were all officers in the French 
army, Except one or two, according to the vivacity peculiar 
to the nation, began on a ſudden to crack their whips on all 
ſides, in ſuch a manner as ſurpriſed me at the ridiculous 
practice. You would have thought they were ſo many 
piſtols firing oft in your ears, and this is their cuſtom on 
entering and leaving every town on the road. 


We immediately ſet out, our guide (who made a very 
good figure) leading the van, and the company, reſembling 
a little ſquadron of light horſe, following in the rear. The 
journey was pleaſant, but nothing remarkable, unleſs for 
the number of poor, with which we were ſurrounded in 
every town and city on the road, at our arrival and depar- 
ture. Our table, however, and entertainment, was very 
good and elegant. But the cracking of whips continuing to 
torment me, lead me to reflect on the peril travellers would 
be in, was this ſtupid cuſtom in uſe in England, where men, 
and the beaſts they ride, would run great riſk of being at- 
tacked and bit by the dogs on ſuch alarming occaſions, 


The Sunday following I arrived at Rochelle, with an offi- 
cer of the ſame company, about five in the evening (the reſt 
of the company did not get in till next day) and went to 
lodge at the beſt auberge or inn in town, known by the ſign 

hn of 


Tl _ 
of La tete du duc de Bou gogne (the duke of Burgunay's head). 
In a ſtrange country, without friend or acquaintance, ſpeak- 
ing the language impęrfectiy, the firſt thing I did was to 
inquire of the people of the houſe, if they knew one Mr. 
Trefraville ? They told me, they did very well; but that 
they believed he was not in town; and that the beſt way to 
know, was to ſend to his houſe, or to marſhal Senectere's. 
This made me a little eaſy, for I did not know till then that 
his place of abode was in this town. I deſired they would 
ſend to his houſe, to know if he was in town; which they 
did. Word being ſoon brought me, that there was no 
body at home to give an anſwer, I went to the marſhal's, 
taking a man with me to conduct me. Arrived at the mar- 
ſhal's, I aſked the centinels, who ſtood at the ſtreet door, 
for the perſon I wanted ; but they knew him not. I then 
entered the hall. At the foot of a great ſtair-caſe, I met a 
footman, and inquiring of him, if the marſhal was at home, 
he anſwered in the affirmative. I then aſked, if the other 
perſon was with him? He replied, he could not tell; that 
there was at that time a great deal of company with the 
marſhal, who was himſelf engaged at play ; but that, if I 
pleaſed, I might go up. I aſked, in what room I was to 
find him? The great room facing the ſtairs, ſays the ſer- 
vant. Having aſcended the ſtairs, I opened the folding 
doors, and walked in. I was ſurpriſed to fee between 
twenty and thirty ladies and gentlemen in. the room (which 
was ſpacious, and nobly furnithed) moſt of whom were en- 
gaged at different tables at cards. It was that evening pub- 
hc card aſſembly at the marſhal's. The ſervant, who had 


{poke to me, took me for an officer by my dreſs, which 
SE Was 
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was blue and filver, with a laced hat; and ſo did all the 
company, I am ſure, on entering the room ; though not for 
a French officer. The eyes of the whole aſſembly were in- 
ſtantly upon me, on my making them a reſpectful falute; and 
for my own part, I believe, I looked not a little confuſed and 
bewildered, to find myſelf ſo ſuddenly in ſuch a company, 
where only, at moſt, expected to have found two or three 
grave elderly gentlemen together. I had not advanced far 
into the room; and as they perceived that I ſtared likewiſe, 
as if ſenſible that I had made ſome miſtake, I thereby at- 
tracted their attention more and more. Beſides, I was in 
boots, a whip in my hand, and my cloaths (having none 
then to change them, being in the portmanteau) dripping 
wet from a heavy rain, which had ſuddenly fallen, before 


I came within three miles of the town, and ſtill continued 


without ceaſing. 


The marſhal, who then commanded all the troops in 


that country, which formed a very conſiderable body, ſtop- 


ped from playing ; and looking very ſtedfaſtly at me, whilſt 
two gentlemen, who, crofling the room, came to me, and 
aſked me very politely, what were my commands? I told 
them, I was ſorry, and begged pardon for my miſtake and 
intruſion ; that I wanted Mr. Trefravil/le, and had been told 
J might have found him here. They told me, I had done 
nothing wrong ; that the gentleman I wanted was not then 
there ; and knowing by my manner of ſpeaking that I was 
not a Frenchman, aſked me, what ſervice I was in? I re- 
plied, None. They begged I would ſtay a moment, and then 


went over to the marſhal, to acquaint him with what I had 
2 9 aid; 


LW } 

ſaid; when inſtantly an elderly gentleman, who had been 
ſtanding at the marſhal's elbow, carrying his head from a 
ſhot he had received in ſome engagement, as was the cuſtom 
of admiral Beſcauen in his lifetime, came to me, and with 
great politeneſs, and an air of friendſhip and freedom, ſa- 
luted me; and told me, that Mr. Trefraville was not in 
town, but was expected in a day or two; for that he was 
only at Rochfort, about a league off. He aſked me where I 
lodged ; I told him the houſe. He ſeemed pleaſed, and as 
if he knew of my coming beforehand. On my ſaluting the 
company at leaving the room, he accompanied me down part 
of the ſtairs, and would have continued to the bottom, if I 
had not with difficulty prevented him. Such was the com- 
plaiſance and politeneſs of this gentleman, who I ſoon after 
found was commandant or governor of Rochelle; a reſpec- 
table officer, diſtinguiſhed for his merit, and whoſe name 
was Bonaventure. e 


Rochelle is a pleaſant plentiful ſea-port, well fortified, ce- 


lebrated in hiſtory, and particularly in the reign of Charles I. 
The chevalier Bonaventure came to my lodgings in a day or 
two to ſpeak to me. I happened to be abroad: upon which 
he left word for me to come to him. The next morning 
early, I dreſſed handſomely, and went to wait on him; who, 
aſking me if I had not a paſſport, I ſhewed him the paper 
ſigned by Bertin, before recited. He read it, and ſaid, it 
was very well; and deſired that J would meet him at the 
great place (the parade) before the troops marched off. I 
was ſurpriſed what this could mean. About ten I went 


there, and found Monſieur Bonaventure attended by a con- 
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tioned of it by him, and J thought it was not my bufineſs 


0 ] 
courſe of officers. There was a large body of troops under 
arms to paſs in review before him. He ſoon perceived me; 
and making me a ſign to come to him, he intimated to ſome 
of the officers of the crowd, who formed a little circle round 
him, to make way for me. They ſoon opened to.the right 


and left; on which I approached the commandant. He 


aſked me, how long fince I had left Paris ? how long I in- 
tended to ſtay in that country? and if I had any paſſport ? 


After telling him the day I left Paris, I told him I could 


not exactly ſay how long I ſhould ſtay at Rochelle, but be- 
lieved it would not be very long; and then delivered him 
the ſame paper, which he had before read over. He took 
it, and looking over it in a ſhght manner, faid, Sir, this is 
very well. You may ſtay here as long as you pleafe, for you 
are well recommended. Then returning me the paper, and 
faluting me, I retired from the crowd that ſurrounded us, 
bowing to him and all the officers, who were not in any re- 


ſpect wanting in their complaiſance. The deſign of this, I 


ſoon diſcovered, was to make me known to the officers, as a 
perſon not to be moleſted or affronted : and it had a very 
good effect: for, during the time I ſtaid, I was much ca- 
refled by the officers and gentlemen of the town. 


The very next evening, as I was walking, I faw Mr. 
Trefraville coming into town, in his coach and fix, attended 
by ſome horſe-guards. I went to him next morning, who 
received me with open arms, and embraced me. I then 
expected, as a certainty, to know the fetret, or at leaſt the 
cauſe of my being brought there : but not a word was men- 


to 


3 
to aſk; for I did not doubt, but that he would of himſelf 
communicate 1t to me in a few days: the ſequel of which 
you will find in my next letter. 
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LETTER Tur TWENTY-FOURTH. 


RI VATE lodgings being moſt ſuitable to my inclina- 
tions, I ſoon quitted the Duke of Burgundy's Head, and 
went to lodge at a houſe next door to the Peres d Oratoire, 
a ſpecies of religious, who in ſome meaſure reſemble the 
Jeſuits, and had a large church and convent in the ſame 
ſtreet, where marſhal SeneFere dwelt. My amuſements 
at home were reading and muſic. My walks abroad were 
at the great place, where moſt of the company aſſem- 
bled in the evenings, or on the walls and fortifications of 
the town. I frequented the fortifications ſo much, that I 
Was at laſt given to underſtand, that my being ſeen there ſo 
frequently was not agreeable. This did not deter me from 
going there; but I did not go ſo often. I uſually went to 
the comedy, and was at times invited to dine and ſup with 
the officers of the army, and gentlemen of the town; fo 
that I paſſed my time agreeably. As often as I ſaw Mr. 
 Trefraville, he never intimated or hinted any thing of buſi- 
neſs to me; which wrecked my patience: and though J 
ſent to him one day for money, which he paid me next 
morning, there was not, according to the old ſaying, © 0ne 
« word of the pudding.” 
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” the latter end of May, Mr. Trefraville one evening told 
be would be glad to ſee me next morning. I then 
ee I ſhould learn ſomething extraordinary: and fo 1 
did : for on going to him pretty early, inſtead of entering 
on any thing particular, he told me he had received orders 
from court to fend me back to Paris, and then paid me 300 
livres more, taking a receipt as formerly. A change ſo ſud- 
den, and ſo contrary to my expectations, filled my mind 
with a thouſand different ideas. Full of various conjectures, 
I went directly and paid off my bills, took leave of my ac- 
quaintance, and in two days ſet off with the coach, which 
contained an agreeable company of both ſexes. | 


Innumerable imaginations, whilt on my journey, crowded 
into my head. The more I thought and reflected, the more 
my perplexities increaſed ; unable to diſcover from what 
motive this change of order ſo ſuddenly proceeded, without 
' communicating any thing to me, or without my having 
committed ſo much as the leaſt act of indiſcretion, to give it 
birth. I knew the miniſters, who had put themſelves to this 
extraordinary expence, did it not without ſome view or deſign. 
I knew likewiſe that my own conduct was irreproachable. 
From whence I concluded, that their ſcheme, whatever it 
might be, was by ſome unforeſeen accident overturned, or as 
yet not brought to maturity; and that to one or other of 
theſe cauſes I ought to aſcribe the reaſon of my being thus 
kept in ignorance and darkneſs; or if not to theſe, to ſome 
other political reaſons, far beyond my {kill or comprehen- 
tion. I had often heard, that the miniſters of France, among 
many other weakneſſes in their infallible politics, had one 
In 


CY 
in a ſuperlative degree, which is that of often making a great 
ſecret of that which is no ſecret; and of expoſing or boaſting 
of things which ought to be concealed, and with the greateſt 
care kept ſecret. In the firſt of which, we ſee an uſeleſs 
wiſdom ; as in the laſt, a moſt pernicious vanity. 


It was towards the middle of June when I arrived in Paris. 
The next morning I wrote to Bertin, to give him an ac- 
count of my arrival in good health, and went directly to 
Verſailles, to give St. Florentin ocular demonſtration thereof, 
and pay my reſpects to his ſtar and blue ribbon. He ſaid 
not a word to me; but on my ſaluting him, looked pleaſed, 
and returned my compliment with a pleaſant aſpect, which 
was food enough that day for any Frenchman about the court. 
I ſtaid a few days at Verſailles to divert myſelf, and then re- 
turned to Paris, Not doubting but ſome notice would be 
taken of my journey, I went ſeveral times to Bertin's on 
audience days, to pay my compliments. He never once 
aſked me about this journey, or took the leaſt notice of what 
had paſſed between us at Verſailles, or of the promiſes and 
aſſurances he there made me. I flattered myſelf, that, on 
one or other of thoſe: occaſions, he would at leaſt have made 
mie a compliment of a bill for one or two hundred pounds, 


as a preſent from the king, who was Fo zake ſuch care of me 


(according to Bertin's aſſurances given me at Verſailles, before 
my departure) as ſome little gratification for ſuch a fatiguing 
journey, in that warm ſeaſon of the year. But not the leaſt 
appearance of any mark of acknowledgment ariſing, I ſoon 
concluded, that French miniſterial generoſity was as the 
cement of French miniſterial promiſes ; that the one diſſol- 

ved 
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ſolved as faſt as the others evaporated: and from that in- 
ſtant J quickly determined to give a blow to the affairs of 


France, whenever I was able, or could get the arms or ma- 
terials in my hands; of which I did not yet entirely deſpair. 


I had heard ſo much of French faith and French promiſes, 


that I was reſolved to fight them at their own weapons: 
and I well remembered an old maxim, that fa/lere fallentem 
non eft fraus, would be juſt and uſeful to me, and what J 


ought to follow with ſuch as I had to deal with. My friend 
Lereis had fallen ill, and I had repented my journey, being 
diſappointed in my expectation of diſcovering ſome extraor- 
dinary ſecrets, that might be of conſequence to my king and 
country. Still I did not loſe all expectation, but that, by 
friends and intereſt, I might receive ſome - preſent from the 


king or his minifter, before I left Paris, we getting this 


Journey mentioned at court. 


I continued to live retired as uſual, diveſted of every 
thought of ever hearing farther from the miniſter : and as 
ſoon as my friend Lewis was recovered from his indiſpoſi- 


tion, we took our walks in the public gardens together, 


without having any connections with any perſon. But walk- 
ing one evening in Luxemburg gardens, Bubot, before men- 
tioned, came to me, and begged of me to call upon him 


next day; which I did. At this interview, after talking of 


indifferent things, he aſked me, if I had ever heard of, or 
known at London a perſon, who went by the name of Ha- 
milton ? I told him, there were many of that name in Lon- 
don, of whom I knew two or three. He then ſaid, this 

perſon 


WM 
perſon, he meant, was a prieſt. To which I anſwered, I knew 
no ſuch perſon, unleſs one, who had been chaplain to the 


Venetian ambaſſador. Upon this Buhot went away, without 


faying any thing more on the ſubject. 


About two months after this interview, Bubot meeting 
me again in Luxemburg gardens with ſome company, where, 
I believe, he then came on purpoſe to find me, he took me 


aſide, and told me, that he believed I muſt go out of town 
in a day or two with him, by the miniſter's order, for a few 
days, and begged I would call upon him next day. I began 
to think, that this might be another journey like that of 


Rochelle, in ſo much that I was very unwilling in my own 
mind to go. Yet I feared the conſequence, of being ſhut 
up, if I abſolutely refuſed the requeſt, which, in my own 


thoughts, I looked upon as a command not to be diſobeyed 


without danger. As I had neglected going in the morning, 
he called at my lodgings, and left a line in writing, begging 
me to call upon him to go out of town, as before mentioned. 
Whilſt I was at dinner, I received another billet from him, 
in the following words. 


« Te vous prie, Monſieur, de vous rendre chez moi aufli 
« tot que vous aurez dine pour Vaffaire dont je vous ai parle 
« ainſi que je vous Vai marque par le billet que j'ay laifſe 
« chez vous. Comme vous ſerez quelque jours abſent, il 
« faut prendre un couple de chemiſes et un bonnet de nuit. 
« Je ſuis bien ſincerement, Monſieur, votre ſerviteur, 


Samedi, 18 Novembre, 1758. Bonor.“ 


* ranſlated 
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Tranſlated as follows: 


* I pray you, Sir, to come to my houſe, as ſoon as you 
« have dined, about the affair I mentioned to you, and in 
« the note I left for you at your lodgings. As you will be 
c abſenf ſome days, it will be neceſſary to take a couple of 
« ſhirts and a night-cap. I am moſt ſincerely, Sir, your 


« ſervant, 


" . November 18, 1758. BvunorT.” 


Dinner being over, 1 ordered ſome ſhirts, night- caps, Se. 
to be put up in a ſmall trunk, and carried to Bubot's; to 
which place J ſoon after followed: and whilſt we were 
drinking coffee, which had been prepared againſt I came, 
he ordered his footman to go for a coach. I aſked him, 
where we were going ? He told me, not far, and that it 
would be only a little tour of pleaſure. The coach being 
come, and the trunk put therein, we ſet off. I wondered 
not to ſee ſomething of the ſame kind put into the coach for 
him. He had given private orders to the coachman where 
to go, who drove out at one fide of the ſuburbs, where I 
had never been before, and which ſeemed to me not to be 
ſo much frequented, by a great deal, as any of the other 
roads, and where I thought we were going to take poſt- 


chaiſe. 


After driving about two ſmall miles, we ſtopped at a moſt 
large noble building, which looked to me like an old ſtately 
palace (as I afterwards learned it had been): the buildings 
in front, which ſeemed to me to run in one angle, in a kind 


of 


— 
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of ſemicircle, were very grand, clean, and handſome. The 
court before the building was large and ſpacious; ſo that 
ſeveral coaches might ſtand or drive round, without incum- 
bering each other. There was before the court, which was 
ſeparated from the great road, or rather avenue, a long range 
of iron paliſades, and iron gates, ſuch as are generally be- 
fore the moſt ſuperb country-houſes of the firſt noblemen ; 
and at the corner of this range in front was a handſome 
lodge, in which a $7 porter reſided. 


Caſting my eyes about, as ſoon as the coach ſtopt, and 
not ſeeing any perſon in the great court, nor at the doors 
or windows of any of thoſe buildings, but every thing with 
an appearance of retirement and tranquillity, I inſtantly con- 
_ cluded it to be a convent, or the palace of ſome archbiſhop, 
or other perſon of diſtinguiſhed rank in the church. Get- 
ting out of the coach, the Si came directly to us. Bu- 
hot, to whom he was well known, ordered him to take in 
the little trunk, and then deſired me to leave my ſword with 
him till our return ; which the more confirmed me in my 
firſt idea, of its being a kind of convent, monaſtery, or re- 
ligious houſe. Walking acroſs this large court, I aſked Bu- 
hot, what place this was? He anſwered, This is B:c#7re. 


I was not in the leaſt the wiſer for the information, as I had 


never heard of the place before, nor the word Bicetre men- 
tioned, to my knowledge, in all my life. Having ſtopped 
a little, to take a view of the buildings, I obſerved a piazza 
or arcades under part of the buildings, and a large pair of 
handſome iron gates like the former, which opened into 
another large ſpacious court. The horrors and horrid fitu- 


ation, and conſequences of which, you will find in my next. 
Vor. I. =” LET. 
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LETTER rus TWENTY-FIFTH. 


ANI NG Buhot, what place that was where the laſt- 

mentioned iron gates ſtood ? he told me there were 
diſordered people, who boarded and lodged in a houſe 
within the inſide court of thoſe gates; that there were 
many gentlemen of fortune in penſion there; and that people 


might live there genteelly at what rate or price they pleaſed, 


according to their fortunes and eſtates: and, continues he, 
you may go in there perhaps for a little time to talk with 
one of them on an affair, which I ſhall mention to you. 
If you ſhould ſtay a few days, ſo much the better ; for, it 
will be the making of your fortune. You are the only man 
in France to whom the bufineſs would be confided,. and it 
is for the king himſelf that you are entruſted. 


We were at this time arrived to the foot of the great ſtairs, 
which faced the great court under the piazzas; and as he 
was conducting me up' theſe ſtairs to an apartment, Take 


this paper, ſays he, and put it in your pocket; but don't 


read it till we come down ſtairs; it will tell you what to 
ſay to the perſon you are to ſpeak to, in caſe you ſhould go 
where he is. You muſt not tell your name, but ſay it is 
the ſame you will hear me mention, if it ſhould happen that 
any perſon ſhould aſk to know it. 


We then entered into a large apartment, and a gentle- 
man immediately came to us, whoſe name I afterwards. 
1 found 


1 
found to be Honnette, and that he and my conductor Bubot 
were intimate friends. No ſooner were the uſual compli- 
ments of civility paſſed, than Bubot preſented him a paper, 
which he took out of his pocket; and as ſoon as the other 
had caſt his eye over it, he ſays to Buhot, caſting at the ſame 
time an oblique look on me, This, Sir, I ſuppoſe, is the 
gentleman, whoſe name is Philip Grandville, mentioned in 
this paper. To which Bubot replied in the affirmative, 
whilſt I remained filent. Mr. Honnette, who is a man of 
fortune (at leaſt by his office) and keeps his equipage, as 
does ſeveral other officers of this houſe, as I learned ſoon 
after, rung his bell, at which a luſty man came in, dreſſed 
like a country farmer; to whom Honnette ſaid, Take this 
gentleman with you, and ſhew him the place; and defiring 
me at the ſame time to go along with him, I went accor- 
dingly, not ſuſpecting any thing, but that I ſhould return 
in a little time to Buhor, whom I had left waiting with 
Honnette in his apartment. 


Paſſing along the piazzas at the iron gates, the man took 
out of his pocket two large keys, unlocked the gates, and as 
ſoon as we were entered, he immediately locked the doors. 
I then inſtantly obſerved grenadiers, as centinels under arms, 
and bayonets ſcrewed at the top of their firelocks. I faw at 
ſome little diſtance many ſoldiers walking about, as if before 
their guard-room, and ſeveral men, who made a meagre 
miſerable figure, who looked as if half ſtarved. Thoſe 
wretches were all in the uniform of the houſe, which is a 
coarſe brown jacket, large brown breeches, half leg down 
like trowſers, coarſe ſtockings of the ſame colour, an high 

22 cap 
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cap ſugar-loaf form of the ſame coarſe cloth with the jac- 
kets and breeches, and wooden ſhoes. 


I was inſtantly ſtruck with terror at the objects, though 
I then had only a curſory view, as I paſſed along after my 
guide, who led me in at a large door of another building ; 
and going up large ſpacious ſtone ſtairs, like church ſtairs, 
where I obſerved long galleries, I thought I ſhould have 
dropped down dead, with a moſt overcoming, uncommon, 
and extraordinary ſmell, ſuch as I had never perceived in all 
my life before, notwithſtanding the houſe, ſtairs, and gal- 
leries, appeared perfectly clean. 


Being on the firſt floor, my good guide conducted me 
through his kitchen, near which he had a little room by 
way of office, and a bed-chamber decently furniſhed. He 
begged I would take a chair and fit down; which I did, 
whilſt he went in and out, two or three times, upon his 
own private affairs; but which, I thought, was to bring 
ſomebody to me. At length coming, as I apprehended, to 
ſtay, Pray, Sir, ſaid I to him, what place is this? The 
hoſpital and priſon of Brcetre, Sir, ſaid he. At which I was 
not a little ſhocked. What is your office ? continues I. He 
replied, I am captain of the priſon (gaoler). You have a 
good many priſoners then, I preſume? ſaid I. Yes, Sir, in 
all about fix thouſand. We generally have from five to fix 
thouſand of both ſexes in this priſon, ſaid he, and eighty 
men and officers conſtantly under arms, beſides the ſervants 
and officers of the houſe, to take care of them ; and that 
neither officer nor ſoldier, nor any perſon whatſoever, could 


go 
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go out without his permiſſion, after they have once entered 
within the gates. You may judge, from this, of the extent 
of their buildings, to which large gardens are annexed ; and 
how my heart began to flutter, from an imagination that 1 
was kidnapped, on hearing what he ſaid. But in the ſud- 
den ſtarts of reflection, I had the conſolation to think, I had 
neither ſaid or done any thing to give offence. I was now 
impatient to look at the paper given to me by Bubot, which 
I had as yet found no opportunity to do in private. In the 
ſame breath, I was deſirous to have farther diſcourſe with 
the noble captain, and aſked him, who thoſe people were 
that I had ſeen, at coming in, dreſſed in fo particular a man- 
ner? He told me, they were a few of the priſoners, who 
behaved well, who had been a long time confined, and were 
employed in doing ſome few trifling offices in the houſe : 
that they were all dreſſed in the ſame manner: for, ſaid he, 
if the beſt man in France was ſent a priſoner here, we ſtrip 
him of cloaths, money, linen, even ſhoe-buckles (which 
are returned to him when diſcharged) to put on him the 
habit of the houſe: he is not permitted to have the uſe of a 
knife, or of any thing made of metal, not ſo much as a 
needle or pin. I aſked him the reaſon: he told me, the 
dreſs was to diſcover them, in caſe they ſhould make their 
eſcape, to facilitate their being retaken by their deſcription : 
and that their being deprived of every thing compoſed of 
metal, was to prevent their making away with themſelves. 
I aſked him, how they did to cut their victuals? With 
wooden knives, ſaid he; and ſhewed me ſome of them 
made of a hard wood: but they ſeldom have occaſion for 
any, being in no wiſe incumbered with meat, unleſs the 


unhappy 
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unhappy rich; and what they have of that commodity is ſo 
well boiled or roaſted, as to fall to pieces of itſelf, when 
brought to table. Uneaſy to ſound him, I told him, I ſup- 
poſed I ſhould be going in a ſhort. time. He ſaid, Not fo 
ſoon, Sir; you can't go without an order. You are to be 
here for ſome time, but not to be uſed like other priſoners: 
beſides, there is a perſon, I believe, to be brought here to 

you in a day or two. I then found I ſtood committed pri- 
ſoner, by the paper which Bubot gave Mr. Honnette, under 
the name of Philip Grandville, which was Bertin's commit- 
timus, and that this muſt or would be productive of ſome- 
thing extraordinary. 


Night approaching, the captain of theſe thouſands de- 
fired to know if I would have any thing ordered for ſupper, 
telling me there was a good table allowed and conftantly 
kept for the gentlemen officers of the houſe, who all have 
apartments in the handſome buildings in the firſt court : 
that there were two cooks, and other under-ſervants; and 
that whatever I pleaſed to order for dinner or ſupper, ac- 
cording to my taſte or liking, would: be got for me. I 
thanked him, and told him, I ſhould eat no ſupper: in 
truth, my appetite was fled, but my fears and apprehen- 
ſions remained; which ſo alarmed me, that I did not know 
whether the event might not coſt me my life, or my liberty 
for ever; ſeeing ſuch tricks, artifice, and deceit, in all thoſe 
proceedings. When I inquired where I was to le, he told 
me, in a very good room in the uppermoſt floor, which had 
been lately occupied by a marquis or count, a perſon of great 
diſtinction, who had been there a long while, and who had 

| but 


L w3 1]. 
but a ſhort time before obtained his liberty. He'then told 


me, he would order a good fire in the room and wood, de- 
firing me to let him know when I wanted any thing. Going 


to the room, where I was to'lie, condv*ed by this captain, 
I found a candle and a good fire burning, a table, two 
chairs, and a tolerable bed for ſuch a place. An elderly 


man, an under-ofhicer of the houſe, came in and put on a 


pair of ſheets. ' On their going away, the captain locked me 
up with as much care, as if I had been priſoner for ſome 
heinous crime againſt the ſtate : which gave me new unea- 
ſineſs, as I did not doubt but my room door would have 
been left to my own care. The precaution, however, was 


better for me, as I was afterwards informed: and the cap- 


tain, on locking the door, told me, he ſhould bring me in 


the morning ſome paper. pens, ink, and wax, as he had 


been ordered. 


B now v alone, I inſtantly took out the paper, which 


Bahot had deſired me to put in my pocket, in order to 


peruſe it. This paper is all of his own hand- writing, though 
dictated or originally wrote by the miniſter, and copied by 


him, as I believe, and is in the words following. 


Inftruftions pour M. Mac Alleſter. 


La perſonne qui ſera obſerve parle ſouvent des Jeſuites, 
«et notament du pere Fleuriau, de qui il dit avoir recu des 
„bien faits: il faudra ſcavoir adroitement où il demeure, | 


« et dans quel couvent il eſt, 
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Law 1 
« En agiſſant avec circonſpection, ſuivant que les cas Vex- 
« gigeront il faudra avoir la plus grande attention de ne point 
* oublier les noms pais et demeures des perſonnes avec leſ- 
« quelles il dira ëtra en relation.“ 


Thus tranſlated : 


Infirufions for Mr. Mac Alleſter. 


The perſon to be obſerved ſpeaks often of the Jeſuits, 
te and particularly of father Fleuriau, who, he ſays, has 
« done him many good offices: it will be neceſſary ingenu- 
&* ouſly to know where he lives, and in what convent he is. 


« In acting with circumſpection, as the caſes ſhall require, 
beit will be proper to have the greateſt attention not to for- 
„get the names, countries, and places of abode, of the per- 
*« ſons with whom he ſhall ſay he has any connection.“ 


On reading over the above, and conſidering it, I was at a 
loſs what to think of the buſineſs; when recollecting all 
that had paſſed, from the 1it of April before to that junc- 
ture, I imagined I was now upon the verge of having, by 
the examination of the perſon, who was to be brought to 
me, the ſecret diſcloſed or communicated to me, which had 
been ſo often and ſo pathetically recommended to me to pre- 
ſerve, for fear I ſhould be murdered by perſons I little ſuſ- 
pected, and whom it would not be in the miniſter's power 
to diſcover. From whence I concluded, that the buſineſs I 
was now to enter upon was a branch of Damien's affair; that 
the perſons ſo dangerous were the Jeſuits; and that I ſhould 

I apparently 


( 177 ] 
apparently run the ſame riſk as the king had done, but not 
eſcape ſo well, in caſe the buſineſs ſhould come to light. 
The courſe of which ſubject I muſt purſue in my next. 


{ 


LETTER TR TWENTY-SIXTH. 


NOT HER conſideration, which moſt ſenſibly touched 


me, was, that being now at the mercy of the mini- 
ſters, and, by the moſt deceitful ſcheme, thus ſhut up in 
one of the moſt dreadful priſons, I believe, in all the world; 
into which I was artfully, but innocently, betrayed and de- 
luded ; where remorſe, humanity, or pity, have never ſhewn 
their faces, nor juſtice nor liberty been obtained, but thro' 
intereſt or money ; where no perſon, friend or acquaintance, 
knew I was decoyed : where no letter is received ; and from 


whence no letter is permitted to go, but through the hands 
of an officer of the houſe, who firſt peruſes it (for thus 


much with reſpect to letters I had learned from the honour- 
able captain, in my diſcourſe with him in his own apart- 
ment) conſidering, I ſay, the critical ſituation I was in, I 
began to be apprehenſive, that when the ſecret ſhould be 
communicated to the miniſters, which I ſuppoſed was to 
paſs by my hands, it might then fall out, that to prevent 
its tranſpiring, I might be kept myſelf in priſon, by thoſe 
very miniſters who ſent me there, for the remainder of my 


life, the more eftectually to ſecure the concealment. 
YOu. 1, of Diſtracted 
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Diſtracted with theſe kind of refleRions; 1 paſſed a tedi- 
ous night, without fleep. The guard or watchmen, Who 
are very numerous,” ceaſed not from one quarter of an. hour 
to another, and one after another, to knock at all thoſe 
doors, throughout the priſon, in a regular manner, within 
which the moſt wretched of mankind are incloſed, ſucceſ- 
fively crying, in a hideous tone of voice, All is uell which, 
together with my other apprehenſions, baniſhed from my 
eyes every ſymptom of repoſe : for no ſooner had this dread- 
ful crying and knocking finiſhed at one end of the priſon, 
and the ſeveral long galleries, which almoſt furround the 
buildings, than it began at the others and fo continued all 
the night. 


Impatient, when day-light "appencad, for the captain's 
opening the door; he, about ſeven o'clock, with the hor- 
rid noiſe of keys, bolts, and bars, entered the room, wiſh- 
ing me a good morning, and aſking me if I ſlept well. I 
aſked him, if any body ſlept well within thoſe melancholy 
dreadful walls? He replied, As well as if in a ſhip, where 
they were rocked as in a cradle. He then aſked, what 
I would order for dinner? and having given directions about 
it, 1 aſked him, where was the perſon that was to be brought 
to me? He ſaid, he did not know : which augmented my 
uneaſineſs and ſurpriſe. He told me, if I had a mind to 
take a walk, there was a long room on the right hand at 
the ſtair-head, where I might walk as long as 1 pleaſed ; 

and ſo went away. 


He 


( wa . 


He was not long gone, when a perſon knocked at my 


door. On his coming in, I perceived he was an officer, 
being dreſſed in his uniform, He told me, he was come to 
ſee me, by Mr. Honnette's direction, and to make me both 
their compliments. I thankfully acknowledged his polite- 
neſs. He then told me, he commanded the. corps of troops 
on duty at this place, and afked me, if I had a night-gown 
with me? TI told him, I had not; for that I knew not 


where I was coming, nor upon what buſineſs : that I was 


told, it was only for a tour of pleaſure, and had brought 
only a few ſhirts, handkerchiefs, and night-caps. He ſmiled, 
and begged I would accept of one from him, to make uſe of 
whilſt I ſtaid. I made my excuſe, but in vain; for, imme- 
diately after his departure, the night-gown was ſent to me. 


I then went to walk in the room mentioned by the cap- 
tain of the priſon, called in French, Capitaine à la force. 
It was about a hundred yards long, proportionably broad, 
ſomewhat like a great gallery, with bedſteads and matraſſes 
for about two hundred and fifty or three hundred perſons ; 


the bedſteads being turned up on each fide againſt the walls, 


thoſe, who. had the misfortune to be obliged to lie there, 
being gone to prepare for maſs, or other buſineſs. The 


windows were alſo open, thoſe in the front looking into the 


court, and thoſe on the oppoſite fide into the gardens; which 


rendered the room agreeable enough, for ſuch a diſmal ſhock-_ 


ing place as it was, and much better than- was to be ex- 
pected. There was alſo a large wood cloſet at one end, 
which had been cleared out and properly prepared for me, 


in caſe I wanted to go that way: thoſe precautions heing 
n2 taken, 
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taken, that I might not be known or ſeen, by any perſon 
- whoſe misfortune was to be there confined. 


Taking a view from one of the windows of this room into 


the inſide court, I obſerved two large buildings, one of - 


which was directly oppoſite to me, and the other at the 
angle of a high wall, towards the left hand, which incloſes 
the buildings from a private road leading to Paris; the back 
part of which houſe having no windows, made part of this 
wall. Meeting the man, who had brought the ſheets for 
my bed, I took him to the window, to inform me what 
buildings they were: he told me, the large white building, 
which was directly facing, was another ſtrong priſon, be- 
longing to the houſe called Galbanon, more dreadful again 
than the Baftz/e; becauſe few that were ſent there were ever 
diſcharged or ſet at liberty: for, they were generally executed 
privately, or ſuffered to languiſh out their lives miſerably in 
their cells, or places of confinement : that the rooms were 
ſo contrived, that only a ſmall place, for a little bedftead, 
a little table, and one chair, could be contained therein ; 
and about four or five feet of ſpace for the priſoner to ſtand 
or walk in to the window for air, which was ſtrongly ſe- 
cured with iron bars: that there were dungeons one or two 
and twenty feet under ground, where ſome miſerable ob- 
ies were kept chained to the ground; and that one man, 
who had ſurvived ſeveral years, in one of thoſe dungeons, 
was grown over entitely with white hairs, reſembling an old 
monſter : that his features could not be diſtinguiſhed, but 
by combing or putting back his white hairs : that when the 


other priſoners of the upper part of theſe priſons were to be 
I ſhaved, 


bo „ 

ſhaved, to prevent the vermin from preying upon them, 
they were led out from thoſe little rooms, and brought into 
a paſſage by way of gallery; where placed on a chair, a party 
of grenadiers or ſoldiers, with their arms loaded, and ſcrewed 
bayonets pointed towards them, almoſt ſurrounded the chair, 
whilſt ſhaving by the man, whoſe office it is to perform that 
operation. This 1s to intimidate or terrify the unhappy 
mortal, leſt the inſupportable ſeverity of his diſtreſs ſhould 
animate him in deſpair to attempt his deliverance by ſome 
deſperate action. 


Struck with the horror of his relation, I faid, J hoped 
there were not many there at that time. Alas! Sir, ſays 
he, it is very full at preſent. I replied, For God's fake, 
what ſort of perſons are they, who languiſh under ſuch miſ- 


fortune, and for what crimes are they ſent there? There 


are, ſays he, marquiſſes, counts, Jeſuits and other clergy- 
men, ſome lawyers, and many gentlemen, amongſt them; 
ſome brought from the provinces, ſome from their houſes 
and families, who know not where they are : and yet they 


are maintained at their expence, and their penſions for their 


maintenance regularly paid by the management of the mini- 
ſters; and moſt of them with irons on their legs or writs, 
There are many, continues he, ſuffering there, for abuſing 
the marchioneſs de Pompadour, or for writings againſt her, 
or the miniſters, or other ſtate affairs, perhaps of little con- 
ſequence. He gave her a hearty curſe, concluding, it 
would be better for a man to be out of the world, than to 
be in ſuch a priſon, where neither friend, relation, or ac- 


quaintance, can have admiſſion to come to ſee or ſpeak to a 
priſoner, 
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priſoner, without a ſpecial order from the miniſtry ; adding, 
that men were here confined by their wives, who had in- 
tereſt with the miniſters, or money to procure it, and ſo 
vice verſa. I diſmiſſed my intelligencer at this time, af- 
flicted with the horrors of what I had ſeen and heard; ſay- 
ing to myſelf, Oh! happy England] happy, happy Eng- 
land! happy its monarch ! happy its people] where juſtice, 
blended with clemency and mercy, abound ; where huma- 
nity is every where found amongſt the brotherhood, and 
whoſe gentle ſalutary laws may well make tyrants and de- 
ſpotic miniſters aſhamed, and raiſe, with a conſcious bluſh 
of guilt, Great Britain's admiration. The remaining part 
of this day I ſpent in reflection, and reading a book or two 
lent me by the captain. 


Next morning, ſoon after breakfaſt, the capitaine à la 
force came to me, and deſired I would walk down, for a 
gentleman wanted to ſpeak to me, defiring at the ſame time 
I would put on the night-gown ; which I did. He brought 
me through the iron gates by the centinels, which he un- 
locked, into the piazzas in the out-court, where I found 
Buhot waiting for me. The capitaine retired, though there 
was not a perſon to be ſeen in the court or buildings, where 
ſilence and gloomy melancholy ſeemed to reign. 


We walked a little while together : he told me not to be 
uneaſy, for I would ſoon ſee the perſon I was to talk to: 
that J muſt examine him very narrowly ; write every thing 
down, then ſeal my letters, and ſend them by the captain's 
own hand to Mr. Honnette, who had orders to ſend them, 

as 


183 
as ſoon as received, by a courier to the miniſter ; which I 
promiſed to do. Then dchring me to take chocolate for 
breakfaſt, and to ſmoak tobacco, he gave money to ſend for 
thoſe articles by ſome of the captain's emiſſaries, and went 
away, whilſt 1 returned to my 22/2 Parans, with my guar- 
dian, by the ſame way I came. 


About eight o'clock the ſame evening, fitting by the fire, 
and reading, the book in one hand, and candleſtick in the 
other, I ſuddenly heard a noiſe of people coming to the door, 
who inſtantly knocked and entered. I was ſomewhat ſur- 
. priſed at ſeeing a man, about ſix feet high, dreſſed in the 
formidable habit of the houſe, and the high ſugar-loaf cap, 
which augmented his heighth, with wooden ſhoes, enter the 
room firſt, and advance a little towards mie : but inſtantly 
ſeeing the capitaine à la force at his back, and another man 
after him, my fears diminiſhed. There was a door in my 
room with ſtrong bolts and locks, which opened into another 
large chamber. Whilſt the others were opening the door, 
the tall man, who was well made and ſtrongly proportioned, 
with a good, but refolute, or rather formidable countenance, 
and who I knew by his garb to be a priſoner, came a little 

towards me, and boldly aſked, what countryman I was ? 
I thonght i it very impertinent, and looking upon him as ſome 
rogue going to be locked up, I told him what I then thought; 
adding, it was no buſineſs of his what countryman I was; and 
then faid to the captain, that I thought he would not bring 
any ſuch perſon there, and hoped he would put him ſome- 
where elſe. The captain replied, Make yourſelf eaſy, Sir; 
I'll do for him by and by, and make him quiet. The pri- 


ſoner 
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184 J 
ſoner breaks out, ſaying, D—n you, I value you not, nor 
do I fear your racks and torments : I deſpiſe them all: how- 
ever, as the king allows good ſurgeons to the houſe, and a 
good table for them, I hope you will let ſome of them come 
in the morning to dreſs my wounds, for I am very much 
hurt, and very bad. He ſhewed it by his movement and 
grimace. He was then drove and hurried into the room 
like a dog, where there was no fire-place, and without any 


light, locked up to find his bed, which was a bad matraſs 


on a wretched old bedſtead, with a coarſe old rug or cover- 
lid to throw over him; and the other retired without ſaying 
a word more to him or me. About half an hour after, this 
man, who I thought was ſinking under pain, dread, and 
oppreſſion, hogan to ſing Latin anthems with a loud clear 
voice; and the next morning, about fix o'clock, he began 
and continued the fame practice, crying out at each verſe, 


Eli! Eli! Eli! Whoſe melancholy hiſtory I ſhall continue 


in my next. 


LETTER Tus TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


PETWEDSN ag and nine o'clock next morning, the 

capitaine a la force, followed by another man, carrying 
in his hand a little earthen pot, in which was a kind of 
ſoup with ſome bread, entered my room, and went to the 
priſoner, after unlocking his door. This unfortunate man 


made great complaints of the excruciating pains he felt from 


ſeveral 


. 

ſeveral bruiſes, hurts, and wounds, which he ſaid he had 
on different parts of his body, and which had been carefully 
dreſſed every day before, at the place from whence he had 
been brought; and which, he ſaid, would have ſoon been 
cured, in cafe he had been left where he was. Then aſk- 
ing for the money which was in his breeches pocket, when 
undreſſed laſt night, to put on the habit of the houſe, after 
being brought in priſoner to the Bzc&tre, he again begged 
they would ſend for one of the ſurgeons. The captain told 
him, the money, which was only about eighteen livres, 
ſhould be laid out for him in food and wine, as he pleaſed 
to direct, as his allowance otherwiſe would be only bread 
and water : and then ſending the other man for one of the 
ſurgeons, I walked a little way into the room to look at him. 
He lay extended at full length on his back upon his moſt 
'wretched bed, and appeared ſtrong and hearty, wiſhing me 
the bon jour. As I immediately returned into my room, 
the captain followed me, and told me, that the unhappy 
perſon, who had ſpoke to me, was a clergyman of great 
learning ; that he. had been confined, as a priſoner, a long 
time before in this ſame priſon, but had ſome few days ago 
made his eſcape ; and that being retaken, and brought back, 
he was ordered to place him in that room, being the perſon 
who was to be brought to me. He then told me, if he does 
not of himſelf deſire the door between the two rooms to be 
left open, you may deſire it for him, and I ſhall comply. 
He calls himſelf Hamilton, but that is not his right name, 
ſays he. 9 
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I was greatly affected with this relation; for, until that 
moment, I did not know but he might have been a high- 
wayman, or one Charged with ſome other heinous crime. 
I ſoon returned into the room, and on my going nearet the 
bed, he aſked me, how I did? I anſwered, Pretty well; 

— and defired he would give me leave in my turn to aſk him a 
queſtion. With all my heart, replied he. Pray, faid I, 
are you a clergyman? He replied, Yes, and a very unfor- 
tunate one, to be in this miſerable place and ſituation. I 
told him, I was ſorry to ſee it. Ah! ſays he, there is no 
help for theſe things ; we know not what is before us. Can 
you ſpeak Engliſh? continued he. I know by your pronun- 
ciation you are not a Frenchman. I told him, I could ſpeak 
Engliſh, and that I was born in Feland, and had lived long 
in London. I ſpeak Engliſh, ſaid he, you ſee (for he now 
began to ſpeak to me in good Engl/i/b}) as well as if I had 
been born there, and I ſpeak ſeveral other languages beſides, 
without reckoning Greek and Hebrew. I found he ſpoke 
Engliſb better than French. Let me beg one favour of you, 
faid he; which is, to ſpeak to that dog the gaoler to let me 
go into your room, where I ſee you have a good fire, to have 
my wounds dreſſed, for I am almoſt periſhed here with cold 
(the weather then being extreme ſharp). I promiſed that I 
would; and called to the gaoler immediately, who was wait- 

ing all this time in my room for the coming of the ſurgeons, 

and made the deſired requeſt: to which, after ſome pre- 
tended difficulties, he conſented. | 


Hamilton, having with great pain got off the bed, came 
and fat down in my room by the fixe. His looks were dread- 
15 ful 
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ful to behold: the ſurgeons ſoon came, and began to deb 
his wounds; his arm, ſide, and other parts, were torn, 
bruiſed, and wounded to ſuch a degree, that the affected 
parts looked as if mangled and torn by dogs, or other vora- 
cious animals. He endured much in the dreſſings, as hot 
liquors were applied: the anguiſh of thoſe pains in a little 
time, however, began to abate. The ſurgeons and gaoler 
being gone, I aſked him, how he came by the misfortune 
of being ſo hurt and wounded? He told me, it was no ſe- 
cret : that he had been a long time a priſoner in that houſe, 
and that a perſon called Pere Fleuriau and himſelf being con- 
fined priſoners together in the white houſe almoſt oppoſite, 
which is inhabited by a widow called the gouvernante, and 
who has a very profitable office by being ſo, and which houſe 
is almoſt joining Galbanon, they had contrived and entered 
upon a ſcheme to make their eſcape. I aſked him, of what 
order was Fleuriau? A Jeſuit, ſaid he; a moſt learned profound 
ſcholar, a perfect honeſt man, wiſe and judicious, and one 
of the moſt conſiderable and deſerving men of the ſociety of 
 Feſus; adding, that he had done him many friendſhips, and 
loved him as if he were his brother. Fleuriau and I, conti- 
nued he, were a long time conſulting how to make our eſcape, 
and to get clear off. There were no windows to the houſe, 
as you may perceive, but what are in front towards the 
court, where the guards are day and night : no back-door, 
garden or yard, no back windows to the houſe, it being the 
wall, or part of it, that joins a bye road: all which ren- 
dered every ſcheme impracticable for our deliverance. At 
laſt we obſerved a few ſteps or ſtairs, which lead into a low 
ſmall cock-loft, at the top of the houſe, wherein they might 

bMS throw 
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throw old ſhoes, or ſmall trifling uſeleſs things. A large 
dog, ſaid he, could ſcarcely find room to lie in it; but there 
was a little blind window at the top, to let in the light. 
When the gouvernante went into other apartments in the 
buildings, to give orders about the womens affairs, which 
ſhe did three or four times a-week, though never to ſtay 
long, one of us erept up to the cock-loft, firſt to reconnoitre, 
Whilſt the other employed himſelf in talking on pious or 
other ſubjects to thoſe that were in the houſe, if they offered 
to move or come in the way to interrupt, ee the one 
abſent was reading, or at his devotion; by which ſcheme, 
I at laſt. widened the hole, which was the window-light, ſo 
as to be large enough for me to creep through it. We then 
determined to make an effort to, paſs that way, if poſſible, 
or die in the attempt. The night in which we intended to 
put the project in execution, Fleuriau feigned to be ſick, 
which prevented us from being locked up. 


Whilſt the KA fe within Ss. were afleep, dreaming of 
nothing, we tore up Fleuriau's ſheets, and tied them toge- 
ther, in ſuch flips as we conceived would be long enough to 
reach near the ground, and faſtened one end of them to a 
timber in the cock-loft. I determined to go firſt, and Fleu- 
riau was to follow, as ſoon as I got down ſafe from the top 
of the houſe. In conſequence of this reſolution, about three 
o'clock in the morning, before it was quite light, I com- 
mitted myſelf to fate and the da—d rotten ſheets, to ſlide 
down by them ; but before I got half way from the top of 
the houſe, which is three ſtories high, they tore or gave 
way; ſo that I fell by the back of the houſe-wall to the 


ground 
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ground ſenſeleſs, and in all appearance dead with my fall. 
It was more than an hour, I believe, ſaid he, before I re- 
covered, or recollected what had happened; it being fair 
day-light when my ſenſes reaſſumed their feeble functions: 
and it was the noiſe of ſome carriage, which, I thought, I 
had heard at a diſtance, that firſt awakened me from the 
ſtupidity and inſenſibility, under which J groaned by this 
misfortune; my own weight having been ſufficient to have 
killed me (we had not the habit of the houſe at this time, 
being clergymen under the gouvernante's orders). 


After ſome ſtruggles to riſe, danger giving ſtrength and 
courage to my efforts, I raiſed myſelf, and crept along, hold- 
ing by the wall, till I got a good way, but with ſuffering 
the greateſt pain that ever man endured, I think. At length 
having got ſafe into Paris, before any purſuit was made after 
me, or the eſcape known, I crept to the gte! Dieu (a public 
hoſpital) where I demanded the clergyman's room : to which 
I was conducted, and all imaginable care taken of me. I 


was nevertheleſs ſoon diſcovered and guarded there, not being 


in a condition to be moved till laſt night; at which time I 
was brought here, ſtripped below ſtairs, on coming in, of 
all my cloaths, and then equipped in this frightful dreſs as 
you now lee. I ſhould, ſaid he, have been much better pleaſed, 


if I had died by the fall, rather than to have lived and be 


brought back here: but we are not our own maſters ; nor 
can we diſpoſe of ourſelves as we pleaſe. I aſked him, if 
he knew what became of Pere Fleuriau? Ah! faid he, the 
poor man, the honeſteſt man living No, Sir, I know no- 


thing about him fince the misfortune of my fall; it is im- 
I poſſible 
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poſſible I ſhould : there is no hearing from any body, once 
within theſe curſed walls ; the villains here have hearts more 
Hardened than their iron bars; they have neither friendſhip, 
humanity, or common civility, but what is produced by 
money ; and when that is gone, they are like cannibals, who 
live on human carnage. If poor Fleuriau be alive, to be 
ſure he is now at Galbanon, which is as bad as to be in hell: 
but I rather ſuppoſe he has been executed, and ſent into the 
other world, as they would not chuſe to truſt him longer in 
this, ſince our late attempt. 


After relating ſome other particulars, as to his birth, his 
having had for ſeveral years a beneficial pariſh at Dixmude, 
near Oftend, and the like, he complained of his pains, and 
was defirous to lie down for repoſe. I perſuaded him, how- 
ever, to dine and drink a little wine; which he did, and 
was very thankful for it, as it was of great comfort and re- 
lief to him. After relating the above particulars, he retired 
to his bed, and, by the conſtant attendance and care of the 
ſurgeons, in about ten days he was pretty well cured, I ſup- 
poſe to ſuffer more; as cordials are given to thoſe on the 
rack, to enable them to endure more pain. 


I now fat down, and wrote to the miniſter a detail of what 
had paſſed, according to the preciſe orders, which had been 
given me for that purpoſe, and could not help making one 
reflection on the inſtructions given me by Bubot; where he 
ſays, it will be neceſſary to know where Fleuriau lives, and 
in what convent he is. Fleuriau, ſaid I to myſelf, could not, 
it is plain, make his efcape ; he certainly remained, and care 

was, 
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was, no doubt, immediately taken of him; conſequently 


they know beſt where he is, and where or how he has been 


difpoſed of by their own order. Why this inquiry then by 
me, if he has been executed privately, without proceſs or 
trial (which is murder) as Hamilton intimated to be his opi- 


nion, or ſent to Galbanon, which he thought worſe ? The 


inquiry is totally uſeleſs, unleſs it be to cover the crime of 
injuſtice, and deceive the world, in caſe any legal inquiry 
ſhould hereafter be made about him. Again, I conſidered, 

that Hamilton, who had been ſeveral days at the Hutel Dieu, 


might have been there examined by ſome other perſon; and 


that the preſent i inquiry touching Fleuriau by me, was a mi- 
niſterial experiment, to diſcover whether I wrote with can- 


dour what he ſhould confeſs, or to find out what correſpon- 
dence or difference there might be between what Hamilton 
had ſaid on ſuch examination, if ſuch there had been, and 
what he might ſay on this. Another idea ſuggeſted to me, 


that the whole might be a ſtate trick, to anſwer ſome poli- 


tical view or project of the miniſter, which my weak ca- 
pacity could not ſurmiſe, ſuſpect, or penetrate ; and there- 
fore, in ſuch a perplexed menacing fituation, which con- 
cerned my life and liberty, I had nothing more to do, than. 
to write impartially what he thought fit to communicate, 
and tranſmit thoſe matters to the miniſter, without cere- 


mony or diſguiſe, according to his order. 


Full of thoſe reflections and ideas, I ſealed my letter, and 
ſent it to Mr. Honnette, to be by him directly forwarded to 
the miniſter; which he failed not to do, as ſoon as he re- 


ceived it. An extract of which you will find in the follow- 
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ing ſheets, together with an extract of all the other letters, 
which were day by day regularly wrote by me, and ſent to 
the miniſter, by the ſame channel as is above mentioned. 
Theſe extracts contain a detail of the ſubſtance or journal 
of the material part of Hamilton's adventures, voyages, jour- 
nies, proceedings, and defigns ; a liſt of the ſums advanced 
for his expences, and of the names, or pretended names, of 

many Jeſuits then reſiding at London, as they were related 
and dictated from his own mouth, and at laſt wrote, ſigned, 
and ſealed by him, and with his confeſſion under his own hand. 
I have likewiſe added an Engliſb tranſlation of them, for the 
better information of ſuch perſons as may not underſtand the 
French language. When you have read thoſe extracts, 1 
ſhall add a very few words more to you relative to this un- 
| fortunate man, which will cloſe his ſubject, and make way 
for another not leſs intereſting. : 


EXTRAITS 
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EXTRAITS des LETTRES Ecrites à 
Monſ. Bertin, au ſujet de Hamilton, a Bicetre, 


autrement // heghe. 


21 e 1758. 


MoNSEIGNEUR, 


Al Thonneur a vous ccrire, qui hier au ſoir mon voiſin 
fut renferme dans la chambre que eſt au dedans la 
mienne; en entrant ja n'ai pas voulu lui parler. Au bout. 
de quelques momens, il me demanda de quel pais j'etois. 
Je lui fis des reponſes qu'il a merite la deſſus on le renferma 
une heure apres il commenca a chanter. 


Sur la fix heure ce matin, il commenca encore à chanter 
le capitaine de la priſon ètant monte m'a dit que mon voiſin 
ctoit un pretere, alors; je lui fis quelques politeſſes, et nous 
commencions d'etre bons amis. Il m'a compte qu'il toit 
ne à Oftend, qu'il avoit 51 ans, qu'il fut eleve au College 
Major a Louvain; ainſi qu'il etoit dans un college a Offend, et à 
Bruges pendant ſa jeuneſſe. Il me fit le recit de la maniere 
par laquelle il ſe ſauvoit par des draps, que lui ont ete 
fourni par le pere Fleuriau le plus honnete homme du monde, 
le malheur de ſa chute : et qu'il avoit fait pluſieurs voyages, 
et qu'il avoit une paroiſſe a Dixmude, pres Oftend. 


Tori Se 22 No- 


[mo J 
22 NoveMBRE, 1758. 


Ac gif hui aiant cauſe beaucoup avec Hamilton, il me 
compta qui avoit, ſorti de ſa paroiſſe, et commence. ſon 
premier voyage pour Paris, le 8 Avril 1747, dans ſon car- 
roſſe, deux beaux chevaux A lui, et ſon cocher. as 


Il eut pour fon voyage 500 louis, diol des lettres de cre- 
dit pour des ſommes conſiderables, une ſur un banquier 
nommé Turton, demurant ſur la place Victoire, les autres 
ſur des differentes perſonnes et endroits. II reſta 1 Lille 
quelques jours, et dans le mois de Maz;. etant arrivè à Paris, 
il ſe logea a hotel . Ehagne, apres à Vhotel de la Grunde 
Bretagne, et depenſoit 18: livres (par jour au moins: que pen- 
dant fon ſejour a Paris de trois qu quatre mois il avoit fait 
conndiſſance avec pluſieurs perſonnes. de diſtinction; de Pa- 
ris il voyagoit a Orleant, a; Tours, &. Bourdeaus, a: Marſeilles, 
et a d'autres villes: étant de retour a Paris, il tomba ma- 
lade; à fon retabhſſement il sen allà au Pais Bas, ou il vendit 
ſon carroſſe: de là il: ſe rendit à la Haye, ou il ſe trouva 
ſouvent avec le ſceretaire'de Vambaſſadeur de , qui 
fut alors à Alx la Chapelle ainſi avec le ſecretaire de M. le "Sf 
de C———, II falloit aller a Amtredam, ou un nomme Pe- 
ter Imma lui fournit la ſomme de 80 guineas fur des lettres de 
credit, ou billets dechange. De là il s' embarqua pour 
Hambourg, il y reſta cinque ſemaines, apres il s'eſt en aller 
dans la Suede, de la a Revel, a Petersbourg, ou il reſta cinque 
jours; il s mbarqua pour Seville, il y reſta une ſemaine; 
de 12, il s'en vas à Madrid, il y reſta huit jours; la reine lui 
donna de argent deux fois. De Madrid il ſe rendit a LA 


bon, 
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* od il à demuré tres mois. Le pere G Jeſuite 
Neapolitene, lui donna dix cruſadoes. Le pere Foſeph Riter, 
Jeſuite Allemagne, confeſſeur de la reine, lui donna fix cru- 
ſadoes: il voyagoit à bien d'autres villes pour aller à Rome: 

1] a fait a Rome un s ejour de neuf mois, en Vannee mille ſept 
cent quarante neuf, il partit de Rome pour Bruſſels. Il a 
reſte dans le Pais Bas et dans la Flanares juſqu a l'annce 
mille ſept cent cinquante. 


23 NoveMBRE, 1758. 


Le mois d' Avril mille ſept cent cinquante ſe trouvant 3 
Bruges, il y rencontra un nomme Dumont, Jeſuite Fran- 
gois venu d Allemagne: ils ont ſigne un contract en ſemble 
pour aller en Angleterre. J'etois attrape par les Jeſuites dit- 
il, qui ſont des diables pour Yartifice ; nonobſtant, je les 
aime à Tegard de leur eſprit et de leurs ruſes, et parceque 

ils ne me laiſſoient jamais manquer de Vargent : jen ai eu 
plus qu'il m'en a fallut. Dumont continue t- il dans ce tems 
1k me donna 200 guineas. Aiant fait des preparatifs pour 
notre voyage, j<ctois habille en negocian, et Dumont pa- 
reillement. Dumont $'embarqua à Offend, et mois à Calais: 
peu de jours après, c'eſt a dire dans le mois de Mai mille ſept 
cent cinquante, nous nous trouvames a Londre. Te me ſuis 
loge a Tenſeigne de la Tete du Grand Turque, pres de Soho, 
ou je demeurois neuf mois: apres les premiers trois mois, 
Dumont sen alla en Alemagne: à ſon depart de Londres, il 
afficha ſon nom ſur la grand porte de la chapelle de Vambaſ- 
ſadeur de Vempreur, qu'il etoit mort, de faire prier le monde 
pour ſon ame il etoit un homme tres habille, plein d'eſprit, 
la vivacite, la vie et Tame de touts les Jeſuites. Quelque- 
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fois il amenoit une femelle en compagnie, qu'il a fait paſſe 
pour 1a femme: pluſieur Jeſuites y firent la mEme choſe: 

on ſe ſervit d'clles pour deguiſer leurs affairs et rendevouze, 
car il y.eut alors a Londre plus de cinque cent Jeſuites. II 
n'y a rein au monde, contina-t-iI en riant: fi jolie, que de 
voir, et ſavoir les artificies de ces meſſieurs; quand on a 
quelque choſe à faire avec eux. Quelqueſois, ils paſſent 
pour des negocians des merchands, maitres d'hotels, auber- 
geiſts, fermiers, et de chaque metier : ils affectent Tigno- 
rance pour nner leur deſſeins. Je ne puis pas m empe- 
cher de dire que j'ai beaucoup ſouffert par repport a eux, 
mais j' eus beaucoup de plaiſir avec eux. Unjour, dit-il je 
preſentois un poeme au roi en entrant la grand chambre du 
parlement, mais il refuſa de Vaccepter : en ſuite ja Vai pre- 


ſente au comte de H G C qui la mit en ſa 
poche. Jetois avec le d—— de C-—, l'archèe de ——, 
et Ma. la c eſſe de Y-——, Ella me donna de Tar- 


gent. Jai public quelques livres imprime a Londre: il y 
en avoit de brule a la Bource Royal. On donna promeſſe de 
recompenſe de me faire arreter ; apres quoi, je me ſuis em- 
barque a Dover, aiant d'abord recii environ cent louis pour 


mon voyage, du ſecretaire du provincial. 


Fevrier mille fept cent cinquante et une, jarrivois à Calais, 
et dela a Bruſſelles, du je fis ma court au nonce du pape, il 
avoit avec lui un Jeſuite deguiſe, et qui m'a fit dit- il beau- 
coup de politeſſe, le nonce, commenca, la troifieme fois que 
je fus chez lui de me reprocher mon voyage. Peu de jours 
après, Veveque de Bruges m'ordonna de faire penitence dans 
Fegliſe des Capucins a Offend pour quinze jours: on donna 

ma 


Ne % 3 
ma paroiſſe a un autre pretre; mais je n'ai jamais paſſe 
quinze jours avec plus d'agremens, ni plus de plaifirs. Apres 
avoir quitte' Oftend, je demurai dans le Pais Bas, quelque- 
fois a Brufelles, quelquefois à Bruges, pres de quatre mois, 


Dans le mois de Juin ou Juillet mille ſept cent cinquante 
et une, je me ſuis embarque a Offend, habille en matelot 


Ecoffois : j eus alors deux cent louis. Arrive à Londres, je 


fus loge a Whitechapel, ou jachetois toutes ſortes d'habits, 
des plus magnifiques, avec une epee. Apres y avoir reſts 


quelque ſemaines, je pris un appartement à Towerh1i/l, on je 


demurai juſꝗ au mois de Juillet, pendant ce tems 1a je paſſois 
mon tems avec les Jeſuites, et leurs amis en toute ſorte d'a- 
grement avec une varicte de plaiſirs de toute eſpece. 


Habille en bleu, epee a co0te, je fis un diſcours publique- 
ment aux negocians et autres perſonnes, a la Bource Royal, par 
rapport a leur loix, et de les exhorter a une religion univer- 


ſelle : on m'avertit de quitter le royaume. Un Furf, qui de- 


meuroit alors avec Monſ. le duc de Mirepoix, vint me conſeiller 
de ſortir du royaume. Je lui repondis que je ne me ſouciois 


point de perſonne, meme des miniſtres ; parceque Je con- 
noiſſois bien les loix d Angleterre, et que je n'ayois rein a 


craindre. 


Dans le mois de Juillot mille ſept cent cinquante trois, 
je me ſuis embarque avec deux Jeſuites, nommes pere Le 
Grand, et pere Finion (ou qui Sappellerent de la ſorte) nous 
arrivames au Havre de Grace, Nous y reſtames environ 
trois ſemaines. Le Grand et moi nous primes des chevaux 


de poſte pour Roan. Finion me dit qu'il vouloit ecrire a fa 
majeſte 
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majeſte à Verſailles, a la reine, et à Monſ. le dauphin. Nous 
fumes careſſes partout par les Jeſuites, qui nous faiſoient 
toujours compagnie; m'etant arrive A Roan je me ſuis em- 
barque ſur un vaiſſeaux Hollandois pour Amſterdame. 


24 NoveMBRE, 1758. 


Je fis un ſejour a Amſterdame juſq'au mois de Septembre 
mille ſept cent cinquante trois: alors jenai partis par le ca- 
nal dans un ſcoot a Diventre; dela a Bentham, a Lingen, a 
Berlin, dela a Potadam, ou j'eus Thonneur de parler deux 
ou trois fois au roi. Je paſſois pour un negocian Ta- 
lien, et pendant la courſe de tous-mes voyages je paſſois 
ſous des differens charafters, quelquefois gros negocian, 
quelquefois gentilhomme qui eut le malheur de perdre ſon 
bien, quelquefois pretre, quelquefois merchand de pluſieures 
ſorts de merchandizee ſelon le cas. 


De Potzdam je voyagois par Tallagh et d'autres villages a 
Munſter, on je me repoſois juſqu'au vingt neuf 4 Aout mille 
ſept cent cinquante quatre. Jen ai parti alors, et je voy- 
agois par Duſſe/dorp, Cologn, Bonn, Treves, Mayence, Frank- 
fort, Hanno, et a Lunenbourg, J'y reſtois quelque tems et 
cauſois ſouvent avec le miniſtre du roi de Pruſſe. Dela je 
voyagois à Nurembourg, alors je m'appellai Aaron Hamilton. 


Janvier mille ſept cent cinquante cinque, j'arrivai a Gan- 
ſenbauſen, j'y rencontrois le margrave de Brandebourg An- 
ſpack. Petois avec ce prince tout le jour trois fois a la co- 
medie : a mon depart il me donna de Vargent. Apres j'ctois 


avec le margrave de Brandevourg Bareith, qui m'a auſſi donné 
1 ä de 
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de Pargent. Apres je voyagois a Vienne: pendant mon ſe- 
jour dans cette ville, j'&tois ſouvent chez les ambaſſadeurs 
du roi de Pruſſe, d Angleterre, et d. Hollande. En fin, on 
m'a amis en nn et on ſe ſaiſit de tous mes papiers. Qual 
qu'il en ſoit, j'eus ma deliverance le ſecond du mois de 
Juillet mille ſept cent cinquante cinque, et on me conduiſit 
par une garde hors des domaines Autrichiennes. 


Septembre mille ſept cinquante cinque, jarrivai a Jenna, 
ou j'ai paſſe I'hivers et dans le mois d' Avri/ mille ſept cent 
cinquante fix, Je me ſuis trouve aupres le duc de Weimar 


en Save, qui m'a auſſi donnè de Targent; et qu'après Vavoir 
quitte, je voyagai par bien d'autres villes et villages juſqu'à 


la fin du mois 4 Aout mille ſept cent cinquante fix, que Von 


me fit ſortir de la ville de Straſbourg, dans Taquelle 3 Javois 


reſte quelques jours. Apres cet malheur inopine, je voyagai 
par la Burgogne, la Lorraine, J Alſace, et autres villes de 
ſorte, qu'etant arrive a Paris ſur le treize d' Octobre mille 
ſept cent cinquante fix, je me ſuis loge dans la rue Saint 
Honore, en chambre garnie ; dou Je. fis un voyage a Fon- 
tainbleau le dix neuf d Octobre, ou j'ctois fait priſonnier. 


26 NO VEM BRE, 1758. 


Hamilton écrivit une liſte de pluſieurs noms empruntes, 
que les Jeſuites a Londre ſe donnent pour maſquer leurs 
deſſeins: la liſte des ſommes qu'il a recù pour la depenſe 
de ſes voyages. Il montre une envie d'ecrire a Monſ. S. 
Florentin, et au pere ſuperieur des Jeſuites. Il a dit qu'il ny 
a point de Jeſuite en Europe, qui ne ſache ſon ſort: que tous 
ces meſheurs qui ſe trouvent en Angleterre ſont devouès au 

miniſtre; 
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miniſtre ; qu'il y en à parmis eux des Allemagnes, des Fran- 
goit, des F lamands, des Hollandors ; et des qu il ECTIra au 
ſuperieur, il nièra peut Etre de le connoitre. 


27 NoveMBRE, 1758. 


Aujourdhui il envoya une lettre au ſuperieur dont la ſui- 
vante eſt copie, mot a mot. 


= 


« Très Reverend Pere, 


„J'ai eu Thonneur de vous Ecrire trois fois depuis mon 
q « malheur d'etre icy, ſans avoir aucune reponſe de votre 
| © Reverence. Je mande humblement la grace de vouloir 
| « bien travailler a ma deliverance, et d'avoir la bonte d'ecrire 
| « au reverend pere Joſeph Dumont, ou il ſe trouve ſoit en 
& Allemagne, Pologne, on ailleurs, de me faire tenir de l'ar- 
“gent, car je ſuis dans un pauvre ctat. J'eſpere que la com- 
* pagnie de Jeſus ſi illuſtre aura quelque attention fur mon 
e cas. En attendant cette grace, je demeure avec un tres 
* profond reſpect, —_ 
« Tres Reverend Pere, 
« Votre tres humble, et 
« 'Tres obeiſſant ſerviteur, 
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On envoya cette lettre comme les autres au miniſtre, de 
12 pages. Bertin a la direction de tout. 


28 NoveMBRE, 1758. 


Dans la lettre ecrite au miniſter, il parle beaucoup d'une 
nommee Lucie Vivens, qui ſe ſervit quelquefois du nom 


4 Eliæx. 


L 2or J 


Elia. Gray; qu'elle Etoit une autre eſpionne envoyee par 
les Jeſuites a ma rencontre; elle a bien gagne par rapport a 
moi dit-il; elle etoit belle comme l'amour, mais je ne 
la touchai pas; elle etoit toujours avec Dumont; il en a ris 
beaucoup en diſant les diables de politiques: à la Haye elle 
Etoit avec le d- de et ſon ſecretaire. En li- 
ſant la liſte, il rit beaucoup au nom de gouverneur de Syra- 
cue, Monſ. Baltaſar : tout le Lundi, il eſt Proteſtant; 
Mardi, Lutherein; Mecredi, Preſbeterien; Juedi, Juif ; 
Vendredi, Calviniſte; Semedi, Trembleur : qu'auſſi tot ar- 
rive a Londres, il ſe rendroit chez l H—— de lui counter 


ſon cas. 


30 NovEMBRE, 1758. 
Il dit qu'il avoit traville, a Londres, et en Allemagne, pour 
la religion univerſelle, et a la cauſe commune; qu'il eut été 
avec Monſ. Keith à Vienne; que la France etoit une notion, 
indigne d'ctre ſervie; que la reine Etoit bien a plaindre : le 
r— une bete amene par une putain : nos Jeſuites continna- 
t- il ſont comme une grande chaine bien firmee, et Etendue 
dans chaque royaume de / Europe. 


Il dit bien de choſes du vieux p——— et de le jeune; que 
le dernier eut rependu qu'il fut venu en France pour J'aſſafſi- 
ner, par Vintelligence qu'il en avoit recu de Londres; et que 
Von lui avoit refuſe le ſacrement, avant que de ſe ſauver, par 
ſon ordre: mais dit-il je me fous de lui et de toute fa fou tee 

race: que s'il eut fa liberte ſon premier voyage ce ſeroit au 
primat du Pais Pas, qui deteſte les Frangois, apres a la 
princeſſe (G, apres au comte de H, d C——, &c. 
Tot. D d Que 
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Que le martire Damiens s'il ent pouſſe fon couteau un pen 
plus loin, il auroit fait fon affaire, et que après avoir manquẽ 
ſon coup, s'il eut baiſſè ſon chapeau, il auroit pu echaper ; 
mais il fut trouble et qu'il etoit bete d'avoir tant d' argent. 
comme 50 louis dans fa poche lorſqu'il ne devroit en avoir 
plus que dix ou doze franes: cependant comme on ſcait 
tout a la cour moyennant l' intelligence en Angleterre Jecriral 
ma confeſſion avec franchiſe petit Etre le p——— me don 
nera une pardon : fi non, j'aimerois mieux mourir que 
vivre icy en tout cas je m'en fous de Jui et je mepriſe leurs 
tourmens. 


2 DECEMBRE, 1758. 
II ecrivit fa confeſſion les larmes aux yeux il en ccrivit 
deux. 


4 DECEMBRE, 1758. 

Il envoya une au miniſtre l'autre au pretendant dans 
leſquielles il racounte les noms des perſonnes; dans cette af- 
faire (comme il pretends). II fait un aveu du crime, et qu'il 
eut donne indulgence qu'il ent recue du pape pour lui et 
pluſieurs autres au c de H. „ qui la garde. 


La 
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La LIS EA des Nous Eussunrze ou Rees 


JESUITES a Londre. 


M. Joſeph Dumont, general de Charles Sixieme, empereur. 
M. Baltazer, gouverneur de Syracuſe pour le roi d'Eſpagne. 
M. Chantillon, ſecretaire de general Dumont. 

Son excellence le comte de Turin. 

M. Enfug, marechal de logis, joaillier rue Strand, a  Londre. 
M. Bennet, major du regiment Loſſorioſſe. | 
M. Peneda, Eſpagniole, capitaine du meme regiment. 

M. Max, courier. 

M. Menu, venant d'Eſpagne. 

M. Madow, labaretier. 

M. Cavenagh, pilot. 

M. Rooſemont, avant courier. 

M. Gryſþerre, baron en Allemagne. 


M. Knuyds, fils d'un grand fils d'un des Etats Generaux de la 


Hollande. 

M. Berrnes, maitre de langues. 

M. Lambert, &crivain. 

M. Baroon, marchand de vin. 

M. -Softmanu, banquier à Londre. 

M. Hamilton, worthy biſhop, digne eveque. 

M. Peterſon, medecin a 1 en Saxe Weimar dans Funi- 
verſité. 

M. Smiets, hiſtorien de la meme univerſité. 

M. Groſſe, gazettier de Chriſtianerlang en Brandebourg. 

M. Horſeman, pedegoge de difterence gentiſhoments de Saxe 
Gotha a Jena. . 

D d 2 M. 


( 294 ] 
M. Caldfmith, medecin en Allemagne. 
M. Yo. Riter, margrave à Liſburn, confeſſeur à la reine. 


M. Fredenrych, mathematician a Copenhagen et a Leipſic. 


M. De Groote, philoſophe 3 a la Haye. 

M. Faſty, apothecaire à Jena, maria ſept fois. 
M. Gamba Courta, oculiſte a Nurembourg. 

M. Gordelleti, grand Lutherien a Jena. 

M. Angman, recteur magnafique à Alſdorff. 
M. Tobis, portier a Augſbourg. 

M. Anche, paſteur a Ratiſbon. 


Fait a Niauure. 30 Novenbre, 1758. 
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Dumont, dit il, a eu bien d'avantage; mais il eſt & ruſe 
et ſi fin, qu'il ne dira jamais a perſonne combien. 
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A TRANSLATION of the ſaid Extracts 
of LETTERs to Mr. Bertin, with regard to the 
diſcoveries of Hamilton, otherwiſe Phlins, at 
Bicetre. „5 


N. B. This man's name in Flemiſh was Vlieghe. 


21ſt NovEMBER, 1758. 


My Lord *, 


HAVE the honour to write to you, that my neighbour 
was ſhut up laſt night in a room, which is within mine. 
On his coming in, I did not care to ſpeak to him. In a 
minute or two, he aſked me what countryman I was: I 
made him ſuch anſwer as he deſerved. He was then locked 
up: an hour after, he began to ſing. 


At ſix this morning, he began again to ſing. The cap- 
tain of the priſon (the gaoler) being come up, told me, that 
my neighbour was a clergyman. I then behaved with more 
politeneſs to him, and we began to be good friends, He 
told me, he was born at Offend ; that he was fifty-one years 
of age; that he had been educated at Louvain, at the Col- 


lege Major; and that, during his younger years, he was 
alſo 


. — 


* Bertin was at this time lieutenant- general of the police. When he is 
addreſſed in what concerns his office, it is commonly by the above title; 
when otherwiſe, ſimple My, Bertin. 


[ger ] 


alſo at a college at Offend, and in another at Bruges. He 


told me the manner by which, and how he had made his 
eſcape, viz. by ſheets lent to him by father Fleuriau, one 


of the honeſteſt men living; the misfortune of his fall; that 
he had made ſeveral journies, and that he formerly had a 


pariſh at Dixmude, near Oſtend. 


22d NOVEMBER, 1758. 


This day, having diſcourſed a good deal with Hamilton, 
he told me, that he had ſet out from his pariſh, and began 
his firſt journey for Paris the eighth of April, one thouſand 


ſeven hundred and forty- ſeven, in his own coach, two very 


fine horſes, and his own coachman. - 


He had for his journey five hundred guineas, alſo bills of 


exchange and letters of credit for conſiderable ſums; one 
of which bills was on a perſon called Turton, who lived at 
the place Vicloire at Paris: his other bills were on different 
perſons and places. He had ſtaid ſome few days at Liſſe; 
but being arrived at Paris in the month of May, he went 
to lodge at the Hotel d Eſpagne, afterwards at the Hotel de la 
Grande Bretagne, and ſpent at leaſt eighteen livres a-day. 


That, during the time he ſtaid at Paris, which was about 
three or four months, he got acquainted with ſeveral per- 
ſons of diſtinction. From Paris he went to Orleans, to 
Tours, to Bourdeaux, to Marſeilles, and to other towns; 
and that, being returned to Paris, he fell ſick. 


As 
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As ſoon as he recovered his health, he went to Flanders ; 
from thence to the Hague, where he was often in company 
with the ſecretary of the e— of E » who was then at 
Aix, and with the ſecretary of the d— of C From 
thence he was obliged to go to Amſterdam, where a perſon 


named Peter Imma advanced him the ſum of eighty guineas 
on letters of credit or bills of exchange : from thence he 


went to Hamburg, and ſtaid there five weeks: afterwards 


he went to Sweden, from thence to Reve/, from thence to 
Peterſburgh, where he ſtaid five days. He embarked for 
Seville, where he ſtaid a week; from thence he went to 
Madrid, where he ſtaid eight days, and the queen gave him 
money at two different times: from Madrid he went to 
Liſbon, where he ſtaid three months; and father Carbon, 
a Neapolitan Jeſuit, gave him ten cruſadoes. Father Jo- 


ſepb Riter, a German ſeſuit, confeſſor to the queen, gave 


him fix cruſadoes. He travelled through ſeveral other towns 
in his way to Rome. He continued nine months at Rome; 
and in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-nine, 


he ſet out from Rome to go to Bruſſels. He ſtaid in the 


Low Countries and in Flanders till the year one thouſand 


| ſeven hundred and fifty. 


23d NoveMBER, 1758. 

In the month of April one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty, being at Bruges, he there met one Dumont, a French 
Jeſuit arrived from Germany: they ſigned a contract toge- 
ther to go to England. I was taken in, ſaid he, by the Je- 


fuits, who are devils for artifice : nevertheleſs, I love them 


for their wit and their tricks, and becauſe they never did 
let 


129 


let me want money. I had more than I had occaſion for, at 


this time, continues he. Dumont gave me two hundred 


guineas. Having got every thing ready for our Journey, I 
was dreſſed as a merchant, and Dumont likewiſe. Dumont 


embarked at Offend, and I at Calais. A few days after, 
that is to ſay, in the month. of May, we met at London. 1 
lodged at the Tur#s Head, near Soho, where I lived nine 
months. Three months after our arrival, Dumont went to 
Germany. At his departure from London, he fixed up a 
writing at the chapel door of the emperor's ambaſſador, ſig- 


nifying he was dead, and deſiring the prayers of all good 


Chriſtians for the repoſe of his ſoul. He was a moſt inge- 
nious man, full of wit and ſprightlineſs, the life and ſoul of 
all the other Jeſuits. 


Sometimes he brought a female with him into company, 
whom he made paſs for his wife. Many of the Jeſuits did 
the ſame; they made a convenience of them to diſguiſe 
their affairs, and to prevent their places of meeting from 


being ſuſpected. There was at that time at London above 
five hundred Jeſuits. 


There is nothing in the world, continued he, laughing, 
ſo pleaſant as to ſee and know the artifices of theſe gentle- 


men, when one has any thing to do with them. Some 


times they paſs for merchants, tradeſmen, ſtewards, publi- 


cans, farmers, and of every kind of trade. They affect 


Ignorance, to maſk their deſigns. I cannot help ſaying, that 
I have ſuffered a great deal by them, but I have had a great 
deal of pleaſure with them. I preſented a poem one day to 
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the k— as he was going into p but he refuſed to 


accept of it. I afterwards preſented it to | HH— 
H—— E——, who put it in his pocket. I was with the 
d—— of C— > —þp of C » the c of 
Y————. She gave me ſome money. I publiſhed ſome 


books at London; there were ſome of them burned at the 
Royal Exchange. A reward was offered to take me up; upon 
which I embarked at Dover, having firſt received about an 
hundred guineas for my journey from the provincial ſecre- 


February one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-one, I 
arrived at Calais, and went to Bruſſels, where I made my 
court to the pope's nuncio. He had a Jeſuit in diſguiſe with 
him, who behaved to me with great politeneſs. The third 
time I was with the nuncio in his apartment, he began to 
reproach me, upon account of my voyage. A few days 
after, the biſhop of Bruges ordered me to do penance in the 
church of the Capuchins at Offend for fifteen days: he gave 
my pariſh to another clergyman ; but in all my life I never 
paſſed fifteen days more agreeably, or with more pleaſure. 
After leaving Oftend, I continued near four months in the 
Low Countries, ſometimes at Bruges, and ſometimes at Bruſ- 


ſets. 


In the month of June or July one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty-one, I embarked at Offend, drefled as a Scotch 
ſailor. I had then two hundred guineas, Arriving at Lon- 

don, I went to lodge at Whitechapel, and bought myſelf 


ſeveral rich ſuits of cloaths and a ſword. After ſtaying there 
ſome 


1 
ſome weeks, I took lodgings on Tewerhi//, where ] ſtaid till 
Jul) following; during which time, I aſſociated with the 
Jeſuits and their friends in every thing agreeable, and par- 
took of all ſort of pleaſure. 


| Drefſed i in blue, a ſword by my fide, I made a public diſ- 


courſe to the merchants and many other perſons, on the 


Royal Exchange, with reſpect to their laws, and to exhort 


them to univerſal religion. I was adviſed to quit the king- 
dom. A Yew, who lived with the duke de Mzireporx (the 
French ambaſſador) came to me, and gave me advice to leave 


the kingdom. I told him, I was not afraid of any body, 


even of the miniſters ; for that I knew very well the laws of 
England, and that I had nothing to fear. 


In the month of July one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty- three, I embarked with two Jeſuits, named father Le 
Grand and father Finion (or who called themſelves ſo). We 
arrived at Havre de Grace: there we ſtaid three weeks or 
thereabouts. Le Grand and I took poſt-horſes for Rohan. 


Finion told me he would write to the king at Verſailles, to 


the queen, and to the dauphin. We were careſſed by all 
the Jeſuits, with whom we were always in company. At 
Rohan I embarked 1 in a Dutch veſſel for Amſterdam. 


th NovEMBER, 1758. 


I ſtaid at Amſterdam till September one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty-three. I then left it, and went by the canal 
in a ſcout to Driventer ; from thence to Bentham, to Lingen, 
to Berlin, and from thence to Porzdam, where I had the 
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honour to ſpeak two or three times to the king of Pruſſia. 
I paſſed ſometimes for an Talian merchant, ſometimes for a 
wholeſale merchant, in theſe journies, under difterent cha- 
racters; ſometimes for a gentleman, who had had the miſ- 
fortune to have loſt his ſubſtance; ſometimes for a clergy- 
man, ſometimes for a merchant of different kinds of mer- 
chandize, as the caſe required. 


From Potzdam I went by Tallagh and other towns to 
Munſter, where I reſted until the twenty-ninth of Auguſt 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-four : I then left it, 
and travelled by Dufſe/dorp, Cologn, Bonn, Treves, Mayence, 
Francfort, Hanau, to Lunenburgh. I ſtaid there ſome time, 
and often converſed with the miniſter of the king of Pruſſia: 
from thence I travelled to Nuremburgh, where I called my- 
ſelf Aaron Hamilton. 


Fanuary one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-five, I ar- 
rived at Ganſenbauſen, where I met the margrave of Bran- 
denburgh Anſpach. I was with this prince every day, and 
two or three times at the comedy. At my departure he 
gave me ſome money. I was afterwards with the marquis 
of Brandenburgh Bareith, who alſo gave me ſome money. 
I went after this to Vienna. During my ſtay in this city, I 
was often at the P-—, E , and D ambaſſadors : 
in fine, I was apprehended, and confined in priſon, and all my 
papers ſeized. However it be, I got my liberty the ſecond 
of July one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-five, and was 
conducted by a guard out of the Auſtrian dominions. 

I 


September 
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September one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-five, 1 
arrived at Jenna, where I -paſſed the winter; and in the 
month of April one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-ſix, 1 
went to the duke of Weimar's in Saxony, who alſo gave me 
money; and after quitting him, I travelled through many 
towns and villages, till the latter end of Auguſt one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty-ſix; at which time I was turned 
out of the town of Straſburgb, in which I had ſtaid ſome 
days: after which, I travelled through Alſace, Lorraine, 
Burgundy, and other places. Being arrived at Paris the 
thirteenth of Oclober one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 
fix, I took a ready furniſhed room in Sr. Honora ſtreet ; 
1 thence I went, the nineteenth of October, to Foun- 
tainbleau, where I was apprehended, and made a priſoner. 


26th NoveMBER, 1758. 


Hamilton wrote a liſt of ſeveral borrowed names, which 
the Jeſuits at London give themſelves to maſk their deſigns ; 
a lift of the ſums he received for the expences of his jour- 
nies. He ſhewed a deſire to write to the count St. Florentin, 
and to the ſuperior of the Jeſuits. He ſaid, there is not a 
Jeſuit in Europe but what knows his lot; that all thoſe gen- 
tlemen, who are in England, are devoted to the miniſter ; 
that there are Germans, French, Flemiſh, and Dutch, amongſt 
them ; and ſhould he write to the ſuperior, he 85 would 
deny that he knows him. 


27th NovEMBER, 1758. 


This day he -ſent a letter to the ſuperior, of which the 


following i is an exact copy. 
Mos v 


n 


18 Mosr ReveREND 4 15 


I have had the honour to write to you three times {ince 
* I had the misfortune to. be here, without receiving any 
*« anſwer from your Reverence. I humbly requeſt the fa- 
* your of you, to be ſo good as to endeavour to get me my 
liberty, and to have the goodneſs to write to the Reve- 
rend Father Joſeph Dumont, wherever he is, whether in 
* Germany, Poland, or elſewhere, to get him to ſend me 
© ſome money, for I am in a very poor condition, I hope 
5e that the illuſtrious company of Jeſus will have ſome atten- 
« tion to my caſe. In expectation of this favour, I remain, 
„with the moſt profound reſpect, 

Moſt Reverend Father, 
« Your, Gc. 


« LAWRENCE Moos 


This letter was ſent to the miniſter St. Florentin) like 
the others (one of 12 pages). Bertin had the direction of all. 


28th NovEMBER, 1758. 


In the letter wrote to the miniſter, he ſpeaks very much 
of one called Lucy Yivens, who ſometimes paſſed by the name 
of Elizabeth Gray; that ſhe was another ſpy ſent by the Je- 
ſuits to meet him. She has got a great deal on my account, 
ſaid he: ſhe was as handſome as love itſelf, but I did not 
touch her: ſhe was always with Dumont. He laughed 
heartily at it, on ſaying the deviliſh politics. At the Hague 
ſhe was with the d of C and his ſecretary. In 


reading the liſt, he laughed much at the name of the 80 
vernor of Syracuſa, ry * every Monday he is a 
F 
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Proteſtant; 7. ueſday, a Lutheran; Wedneſday, a Preſbyte- 


rian; Thurſday, a Jew; Friday, a Calviniſt; Saturday, a 
Quaker. That as ſoon as ever he arrived in London, he 
would go to 1 — H. s to tell him his caſe. 


zoth NovEMBER, 1758. 


He ſays, he laboured at London, and in Germany, for an 
univerſal religion, and the common cauſe; that he had 
been with Mr. Keith at Vienna; that France was a bad na- 
tion, and unworthy of being ſerved; that the queen was 
much to be pitied ; the k— was a fool, led by a w——. 
Our Jeſuits, ſaid he, are like a great chain well faſtened, 
and extended through every kingdom in Europe. 


He faid many things of the old and young p -; that 
the latter had given out, that he was come to France to aſ- 
ſaſſinate him, by the intelligence he had received of it from 
London; and that they had refuſed him the ſacrament, by 
his orders, before he made his eſcape; but, ſaid he, I de- 
ſpiſe him, and all his dirty race : that if he had his liberty, 
his firſt journey ſhould be to the primate of the Low Coun- 
tries, who hates the French; afterwards to the princeſs 
G— , afterwards to the e of H- — and d 
of C— „and others: that the martyr Damzens, if he 
had puſhed his knife a little further, he would have done his 
buſineſs; and that after having failed in the attempt, if he 
had but taken off his hat, he might have eſcaped ; but that 
he was frightened, and was a fool to have fifty guineas in 
his pocket, when he ought not to have had more than ten 
or twelve livres. Notwithſtanding, as every thing is known 
_ at 
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at court, by the intelligence they have in England, III write 
my confeſſion with freedom. Perhaps the pretender will 
pardon me: if not, I would rather die than live here. Be 
it as it may, I am not afraid of him, and I deſpiſe their tor- 


ments. 


2d DECEMBER, 1758. 
He wrote his confeſſion with the tears in his eyes. He 
wrote two of them. | 


4th DeceMBER, 1758. 


He ſent one to the miniſter, the other to the pretender ; | 
in which he ſet forth the names of the perſons concerned in 
this affair (as he pretended). He acknowledged his crime ; 
and that he had given the indulgence, which he had re- 
ceived from the pope for himſelf and ſeveral others, to the 


earl of H——, who kept it. 


A LIST 
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A LIST of the BorkhWrs or REAL. NAME s 
of the JES UITsS at London. 


Mr. Joſeph Dumont, general to the emperor Charles VI. 
Mr. Baltazer, governor of Syracuſe for the king of Spain. 
Mr. Chantilhon, ſecretary to general Dumont. 

His excellency the count of Turin. 

Mr. Enfug, marſhal of Joagitigs, a jeweller in the Strand, 

London. 

Mr. Bennet, major of the regiment of Loſſorio. 

Mr. Peneda, a Spaniard, captain in the fame regiment. 

Mr. Max, a courier. 

Mr. Menu, come from Spain. 

Mr. Meadow, a publican. 

Mr. Cavenagh, a pilot. 

Mr. Roofemont, a running footman. 

Mr. Gry/þerre, a German baron. 

Mr. Knuyds, ſon of a grandſon to one of the States-General 
in Holland. 

Mr. Beirnes, maſter of languages. 

Mr. Lambert, a ſcrivener. 

Mr. Baroon, a wine-merchant. 

Mr. Softmanu, a banker at London. 

Mr. Hamilton, a worthy biſhop. 

Mr. Peterſon, phyſician of the ine, of Jena in Saxe 
Weimar. 

Mr. Smith, hiſtorian of the fame univerſity. 

Mr. Grofſe, gazateer in Chriſtianberlang in Brandenburgh. 


Mr. Horſeman, ichoolmaſter to ſeveral gentlemen of Saxe 


Gotha at Jena. 3 . 
Vol. I. 1 - Mr. 
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1 
Mr. Caldfmith, a German doctor. 
Mr. Toſeph Riter, margrave at Liſburn, queen's confeſſor, 
Mr. Fredenryck, a melde aden at Copenhagen and Leipſic, 
Mr. De Groote, a philoſopher at the Hague. 
Mr. Fafhy, an apothecary at Jena, married ſeven times. 
Mr. Gamba Courta, an oculiſt at Nurembourg. 
Mr. Gordolleti, a great Lutheran at Jena. 
Mr. Angman, a magnificent rector at Alſdorff. 
Mr. Tobis, porter at Oſburgh. 


Mr. Anche, a paſtor at Ratiſbon. 
Signed at Bic#tre, 3oth November, 1758. 


—— 


LIST of the SUMS for JOURNIES. 


Guineas *. 


On arriving at Paris = - - Fr0--0: 6 
Received from Mr. Turton, the banker place 
Victoire - > — — - 12 -19..9 
At Nantes = - — - "88 16: 0 
At Ghent ” - - — a o 
Ditto, Mr. Emore, goo livres, about — 19 
At Amſterdam, from Peter Imma - 0 0 
At Hamburgh, from Mr. Strague - «30 £0 
At Copenhagen, from Mr, Beuhorn — 3 8 
At Venice, from Mr. H audio — 0 
At Mecklin, from Meſſ. Rombo and Maſtien 0 © 
At Holland, from the p G _ $0.0 
At Weſtphalia . = „„ iz 0: 0 


4 


OI — "EE 


— 


N. B. Hamilton, as do moſt of the Frangh, count always in louis, which 
ſignifies guineas, 


8 r r 
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At Gottenburgh « 4 5 
In Italy S - - 
In Portugal, cruſadoes to the amount of about 
At Genoa = « - 4 
In Portugal again - 1 BY 
At Amſterdam — - - 5 


At Bridges, from Dumont, 84 ducats = 
At the Hague 3 — R 


At London — * 5 4 
At London again — OG 
At Oſtend — . 3 
Bills of exchange — as = 
Ditto — - 4 4 2 
Ditto on Holland 2 
Merchandize — > - z 
At Geneva — - _ - 
In Germany 3 Fe 8 
At London again - > 


Guineas. 


15 


20 


O 


ow 


0 0 0 0 © 


0000000000000 «a«sas 
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Dumont, ſays he, had much more; but he is fo cun- 


ning and artful, that he never would tell me how much. 


After he had ſigned and ſealed his confeſſion, and finiſhed 


all his examination, he was aſked, if Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox 


had any knowledge of, or concern in the buſineſs? To 
which he anſwered, he was ſure they had not ; and that he 


had never ſeen either of them. 


Which anſwer I ſent to the 


miniſtry - but he ſaid, that the queen-dowager of Spain was 


deeply i in it. 
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LETTER, un MEN Tx. EIGHTH. 


1 MUST, Sir, in this place nit you, that FIND! the 


latter end of the firſt week after my being with Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Honnette came to my room to make me a ſhort 
viſit z when taking a letter out of his pocket, addreſſed to 
him from Bertin that morning, he read it to me; wherein 
Bertin intimated, he did not altogether approve of my me- 
thod of examining, and expreſſing what a pity it was I did 
not write the French better. On reading this letter, I could 
not avoid ſmiling at the. baſeneſs of this French political turn 
and low  artifice. I quickly ſaw by Honnette's countenance, 
that the contrary of what Bertin wrote was his real opinion; 
Honnette ſmiling alſo at the ſame time, on ſeeing I perceived 


the Irony of the letter, . and the meanneſs of Bertin 8 PIR. 


e he had at me, in the 8 his „ name, 
and as a pretence to elude them, and 0 prepare me for the 
fraudulent payment, he; to his eternal ſcandal and diſhonour 
deſigned, and afterwards by his ſecretary attempted to im- 
poſe upon me, for ſatis faction of my demands in this buſi- 
ſineſs, as you will ſee in the ſequel; which ſtill remains un- 
paid, and, I ſuppoſe, wall ever continue fo, whilſt ſuch per- 
fons ſurround the throne, holding, under the ſhew of the 
ſupreme authority, the power of oppreſſing. 


You have now peruſed the foregoing extracts, by which 


you have the full account of the unfortunate Hamilton's 


journies, 


C vat 3 
journies, enterprizes, Sc. Whether theſe accounts are true 
or falſe in the whole, or any and what part, Jam not, I 
hope, in the leaſt reſpon nfible. I have faithful! ly 2 given them 
to you as T received them from himſelf, and as they were 
communicated to the French miniſters by me, on the re- 
ſpective days of their date, and with impatience received by 
them, after their uſing the political ſchemes and arts before 
mentioned, in order to obtain them, without ſpeaking of 
the expence they put the king to for that purpoſe; and as 
I communicated them to the Exgliſb miniſters ſoon after my 
arrival at London, three years before I had any de DE of 


publiſhing them. 


I muſt now acquaint you With a circumſtance not before 
recited, which is, that having aſked Hamiltæn the reaſon of 
his taking that name preferable to any other, when his real 
name was V/ieghe, he told me, that it was true that his 
mother was married to one YVleghe, a Fleming, before he 
came into the world, and that he was born in that wedlock; 
but that a gentleman, who had ſerved as an officer in the 
Engliſh army in Flanders, during the latter end of queen 
Anne's wars, and retired to Offend, whoſe name was Ha- 
milton, and of honourable family, had contracted an inti- 
macy with, and affection for his mother, and ſhe the like 
for him; that ſhe never could endure Vlieghe ; that proving 
with child, and being brought to bed (of which he was the 
unhappy offspring? the neighbours in general believed him 
to be, and always regarded him as the fruit of their corre- 
ſpondence; from whence he took the name, and always 
looked upon himſelf as a real Hamilton. 


He 


= a 


He ſaid, that he ſuſpected me to be one of the miniſters 
or under miniſters (a title, I told him, to which I had no 
pretenſion) come to examine him; and that he was deter- 
mined to make no ſcruple to declare every thing touching 
the cauſe of his confinement ; for he was perſuaded and con- 
vinced, that every demarche he had made at London or elſe- 
where was known at court, and had been communicated to 
the young pretender by his friends in England. I know, ſays 
he, I have no chance, unleſs by making a full and candid 
confeflion, which I will ſend to court. If he has any gene- 
roſity or mercy in him, he will then of himſelf pardon me, 
and procure me my liberty, ſince I have done him no harm. 
I have committed no crime againſt France ; yet I am her 
priſoner, though not her ſubject, or ſubject to her laws. 1 
will aſk no mercy. By my confeſſion, it may induce him 
the ſooner to grant it, if he has any compaſſion in him, as 
he will now know his enemies, if he has not known them 
before. But if, contrary to my hopes, he ſhould have nei- 
ther pity nor compaſſion for me, I am ready to die; I would 
rather do ſo than live here. I will ſend two of thoſe confeſ- 
ſions to the miniſters, that they may ſend him one of them. 


Whilſt he wrote his confeſſion, he wept bitterly ſeveral 
times, ſaying, he was a loſt man, if mercy was not ſhewn 
him. In this confeſſion, which conſiſted of a recapitula- 
tion of what is recited in the foregoing letters, he ſet forth, 
that the motive of making ſuch confeſſion was not for the 
hope of life, but from conſcience and ſorrow ; that he had 
been drawn into the ſcheme to aſſaſſinate the young pretender 
by the promiſe of a conſiderable ſum, and of being made a 


biſhop: 
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| biſhop : to which he annexed a liſt of the names of all thoſe, 
whom he knew, believed, or ſuſpected to be privy to the pro- 
ject, or who had any hand or part therein; adding, that 


if mercy was ſhewn him, it would be acceptable, as it would 
give him time to repent of a deſign, the guilt of which he 
thereby acknowledged. When he had incloſed, ſealed, and 
directed thoſe papers for the miniſter, he called the caprtame 
a la force, to whom he delivered them, defiring they might 
be ſent to the miniſter, as directed. The gaoler undertook 
the commiſſion, though an utter ſtranger to the contents; 
and carrying them directly to Mr. Honnelte, they were ac- 
cordingly ſent, and duly received by the miniſters. 


Confeſſions of this kind, how far they ſhould be regarded, 
I muſt ſubmit to the learned and judicious to determine. 
Here we behold a man long ſuffering under the cruelties and 


oppreſſions of the ſevereſt bondage, ſhut up under a dread- 


ful impriſonment, endeavouring to break his own neck to 
obtain the liberty of going into the other world, fince he could 
not enjoy the freedom of this, but under calamities as inſup- 
portable as inhuman : a man, who, by denying a charge, 
however unjuſt, or at moſt but ſuſpicious, augmented his 
miſeries, protracted his hopes of freedom, and his own in- 
tolerable diſtreſſes, from which his only reſource was in 
death ; unable, by the perverſion of juſtice in deſpotic hands, 


and that hydra's head of politics, which ſanctifies the moſt 


unhallowed deeds, to procure a fair or legal trial, or even 
to obtain the fight or aſſiſtance of any friend or acquaintance : 


in fine, a man by choice preferring and ſeeking death before 


life, on ſuch terms as nature can neither ſupport nor ſuſtain, 
I EEE: who 
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who is ready to ſay, to ſign, to do every thing, or any thing 
to diſembarraſs himſelf of a life too burthenſome to bear, 
and who finds no eaſe, content, or ſecurity, but in the pleaſing 
expectation of his own diflolution to be relieved from thoſe 
* 


Can we behold, I ſay, this man making a true, a fair con- 
feſſion under ſuch circumſtances, where his partiality and in- 

tereſt ſo manifeſtly appear connected, that he thereby expects 
to put an entire end to his miſeries? It is the purchaſe of all 
he deſires, all he can hope, and all that is dear to him in his 
tremendous ſituation; but it is to the learned to make their 
deciſion in regard to this point. I ſhall only obſerve, that 
many perſons in France, when put to the torture, have on the 
rack confeſſed themſelves guilty of the crimes, with which 
they have been unjuſtly charged, chooſing to embrace death 
rather than continue in miſery; and that after execution, 
which immediately followed ſuch confeſſion, their inno- 
cence has as fully, as publicly, in the open courts of juſtice, 
moſt manifeſtly appeared. 


What pity it is, that this unfortunate man's friends, neigh- 
bours or countrymen, had not ſome intelligence of his miſ- 

fortune: or that they are not inſtructed with his cruel caſe, that 
enquiry may yet be made after him, fince the authors of his 
miſery are ſtill in being. His perſon and figure were bold, 
ſtrong, and engaging; he was very learned, had a memory 
beyond belief, or human imagination; he {poke ſeveral lan- 
guages fluently, from all which flowed a powerful elocution : 
and with all this he ſeemed to be of nt vivacity and . 
quick 
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quick in his conceptions, with an undaunted courage and in» 


trepidity. 


Matters being thus finiſhed, and an order being arrived for 
my return, the captain came and acquainted me therewith, 
to my no {mall fatisfaftion, as my fears for my own life and 
liberty no longer then remained. I went to bid the unfortu- 
nate man a laſting adieu, he burſt into tears at laſt, ſaying, I 
fear I ſhall now be ſtarved (humanity had obliged me to ſup- 
ply his neceſſities in the articles of victuals and wine whilſt I 


continued); as you have been ſo good to me hitherto, conti- 
nues he, I beg you to ſpeak one word for me to the gaoler, 


not to ſend me to Galbanon; for I would rather be executed 
this night, if I am to die for this affair, than to be ſent to that 
dreadful place. I ſent directly for him, according to his de- 
fire, and requeſted the gaoler not to ſend him to Galbanon, but 


to indulge him for a few days to remain where he then was, 


adding, I hoped he would have ſome news in his favour with- 
in that time; but after all I could ſay or requeſt in that re- 
ſpect, this mercileſs fellow gave me this anſwer, and this on- 
ly, dn the villain, ſays he, my orders are to carry him 
to Galbanon as ſoon as you go: if you had not ſaid fo long, 
he had been there before this time: and before you are out of 
the great court I'll carry him to Galbanon. I ſoon left this 
horrid place, conducted out of the firſt gates by this ſame 
kind of man-eater; ſince which time T have never ſeen or 
heard more of him or his unfortunate priſoner. I then called 
on Mr. Honnette to bid him farewel, who ſaid to me, I know 
not what you have been about, but I can tell you, I would 


not have gone through the danger you have done for ten 
Vo. I. | G g thouſand 
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thouſand pounds ; I have not been in that place theſe. twen- 
ty years, but to ſee you. At my return home my health was 


very much indiſpoſed for ſome time; as ſoon, however, as 


it permitted, I went to wait on Bertin, and afterwards to Ver- 


| failles. The good miniſters, with their profound politics,. 
took no notice, nor ſpoke one word to me of all that had 


paſſed, or been communicated to them by. me on this affair : 
I could only judge, by their looks and behaviour, that my con- 
duct in the buſineſs gave them no room to be diſpleaſed. 

Having now learned the whole ſecret of this important affair, 
I could be no longer ignorant of the cauſes of the political and: 
myſterious conduct of the miniſters, in their ſeveral proceedings: 
with me, as before mentioned, and of the danger I ſhould be 
expoſed to, in caſe the buſineſs, or any part of it (fo far as I. 
had been employed in it) ſhould tranſpire through any indiſ- 


cretion or miſconduct of mine. But as J had no apprehen- 


ſions of falling under ſuch a misfortune; yet time ſliding on, 


no notice taken, or money offered in ſatisfaction of my ſer- 


vices, my only dread was, that the miniſters might, for their 
own ſecret reaſons, form ſome falſe pretext, and lay it on me, 
to get rid of me and deſtroy me. I ſaw that the affair re- 


garded only the young pretender, and that his moſt chriſtian 


majeſty had no part therein, unleſs by the connection it might 
have with the affair of Damens :- that the young pretender 


muſt have been behind the curtain, acting with St. Florentin 


and Bertin in planning and directing the buſineſs. I began 
to ſee they were dancing in a net, believing they could not 
be ſeen. I could not help thinking of this with pity ; 
eſpecially when I ſaw that Sz. Florentin was afraid to have 
his name mentioned in the buſineſs; ;. and that Bertin and his 

ſecretary 
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ſecretary were alſo in dread, and under a panic, whenever I 
mentioned or hinted at any thing about that affair, and al- 
ways declined ſpeaking of it. That whenever they wrote any 
thing about the Jeſuits, or wherein the word Jeſuit was ne- 
ceſſary to be mentioned, they never wrote it but by the ini- 
tial letter, and moſtly preceded by the word pretended, as in 
the following manner: «© the pretended J——. I found nei- 


ther candour, honour or generoſity in any reſpect amongſt 


them, particularly from the miniſter, from whom all thoſe 
were due, and who ought to have kept the promiſes made 
by him to me, in his maſter and ſovereign's name, if he had 
any real regard for his honour, or for the ſacred name of ma- 
jeſty, and ſo have prevented my ſuſpicions, murmurings and 


complaints, which he could not but perceive, he had given me 


cauſe to make. He ought to have known, that promiſes of 
miniſters, made in the king their maſter's name, become the 
king's; and he ought to have remembered what that great 
monarch Henry IV. of France ſaid, viz. that if truth had 
fled from off the face of the earth, it ought nevertheleſs to be 


ever found in the mouth of a king.” Is not this a fact uncon- 


| troverted ? do not then kings ſpeak by the mouths of their 
miniſters, who ſhould be anſwerable for what they fay in that 
reſpect. And ſhall any of them be ſo wicked as to proſtitute 
the royal name to promiſe what he never did, or meant or in- 
tended to perform ? Is not this putting a falſhood upon the 


ſovereign, and a deception upon thoſe employed in his ſervice 


and name, vhich is thereby ſtained, abuſed and diſregarded. 


I often thought of lord Clancarty's account of the pretender, 
and could not doubt of his knowledge, experience and vera- 


city, i in the particulars he mentioned concerning him. The 
Fr Gg 2 | ne, only 
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only allay I had to mitigate my diſcontent and apprehenſions 
at the ill behaviour I began to meet with, was, that at times 
I was of opinion, that letters might have been wrote by 
the miniſter or his order, to their friends, ſpies, or correſpon- 
dents, touching Hamilton's diſcoveries and confeſſion ; copies 
of which, I had good reaſon to believe, were ſent abroad ; 
and that further proceedings and eclairciſſements might fol- 
low : wherefore, till theſe matters were decided, it might 
have been thought adviſeable by them not to make me any 
gratification, but to continue me in a ſtate of dependence for 
ſome time longer: in which uncertainty however I was, no- 
lens volens, obliged to remain, but which did not prevent my 
application for payment for thoſe fervices, or performance of 
Bertin's promiſes, as you will find in my next letters, as well 
as in what manner thoſe ſervices were paid, and the promiſes 
performed. | 2 | 


LETTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 


W HATE VER particular knowledge the young preten- 
der, and the miniſters of France, might have previouſ- 
ly had from their ſpies and correſpondents in England, or elſe- 
where, of Hamilton's deſigns, I cannot take upon me to ſay. It 
was kept too ſecret to be diſcovered by me. Beit as it may, 
by his being firſt arreſted, and for a time detained priſoner at Vi- 
enna; 
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enna ; by his being afterwards turned out of Seraſburgh, and 
laſtly, by his being taken and confined at Fontainbleau on his 
arrival there, at which place the court and the miniſters then 
were, and where he expected to have met, and moſt probably 
might have met, the young pretender: it feems a proof, almoſt 
beyond doubt, that Soth, from ſome quarter or other, had in- 
timation of his views, and the motives of his j Journeys, if not 
at laſt, certain intelligence of the whole enterprize, in which 
he had, unluckily for himſelf, embarked ; the execution of 
which, not to ſpeak hyperbolically, he ſeemed bent to perform, 
according to every circumſtance that then appeared, if it had 
not been prevented by his being apprehended at Fontainbleau, 
on the very day of his arrival at that place, as before men- 
tioned; unleſs the whole had been a ſtate trick. 


F ons Fontainbleau, where he ſuffered much on his being 
taken, as he declared, he was tranſmitted priſoner to Bicetre; 
where he remained. confined until he made his eſcape, and 
was retaken and brought back, in-a few days after, from the 
Hotel Dieu; and where I was innocently decoyed and ſhut up 
in November 1758 with him, to examine him, as 1s before re- 
Cited, without being once regularly examined by any of the 
commiſſaries or magiſtrates, as other priſoners always are, 
and, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, within forty- eight hours after 
their commitment, (for which purpoſe ſuch unfortunate per- 
ſons are always at firſt conveyed into a dungeon, or place call- 
ed Au ſecret, on their being brought into the priſon, and there 
kept private, till the magiſtrate is directed to come to examine 
them) except he was examined whilſt at the Hotel Dieu, 
which does not ſeem very * as he was then in a very 


bad 
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bad condition by his fall: ſo that an interval of two years and 
a month had expired, during which time he lay languiſhing 
under his confinement, without any apparent ſtep being taken 
to interrogate him, that I could learn. Which may well, I 
think, be looked upon as a further proof, how much the preten- 
der, and the French miniſters, relied on the intelligence they 
had received, and how well they were inſtructed in, and aſ- 
ſured of Hamilton s intentions and ans. and 


It was in the month of * after Hamilton was taken 
at Fontainbleau, that Damiens made his deſperate attempt 


upon his moſt chriſtian majeſty, to whoſe royal virtues, to do 
but common juſtice, the leaſt that can be ſaid is, that he is 


not leſs worthy of the ſceptre he holds than any of his predeceſ- 


ſors have ever been. 


His perſon is amiable, his natural temper obliging, and full 


of benevolence : his humanity and clemency, deteſting every 
thing that is cruel, bloody, or oppreſſive, has ſecured to him 
the hearts and affections of his ſubjects; nor can it be deny'd, 
but that the queen, and dames of France his daughters, in 
whom every good and virtuous ation conſpicuouſly ſhines, 


add, with the moſt promiſing hopes of his grandchildren, a 
ſplendid luſtre to his crown. 


On the king's being ſtabbed by Damiens, as he was ſtep- 


ping into his coach, he immediately drew his hand from his 


boſom, ſtained with his own blood, and ſaid, That is the 


man who wounded me (pointing to the perſon in the crowd) 
who lande with his hat on. The hn was thereupon 


s inſtantly 


4. A. 
inſtantly ſeized ; on which his majeſty called out not to hurt 
him. Which order was only regarded, till they conducted 
the crldainal away to the guard-room, who then cried out, 
28 the ſoldiers began of themſelves to torture him with red- 
hot irons, Prenez garde à mon ſeigneur le dauphin; © Take 
care of my lord the Dauphin.” It is unneceſſary in this 
place to ſay more of that bloody attempt, but that it was 
whiſpered ſome time after, that ſome conſiderable perſons in 
- a neighbouring kingdom were privy to, and abettors of the 
deſign. His majeſty would have pardoned the miſerable 
wiretch afterwards, if it had been in his power; to ſuch a 

degree of merey did his clemency carry him: but this could 
not be, by the laws of France, in ſuch a caſe (as I was told) 
the king's life being conſidered as wy right and property of 


his parliament and people. 


Happy for this monarch; and: for his people, happy for 
England, I may fay for Europe in general, had ſome of thoſe 
perſons, who have the honour to ſurround: his rhrone, been 
half ſo well diſpoſed, as he is. Effuſion of blood would be 
leſs frequent, and the repoſe and tranquillity of Europe leſs 
diſturbed. He loves his people with a paternal affection, who 
very well know, that the oppreſſions and calamities, which 
many of them ſuffer and are daily labouring under, by unjuſt 
impriſonment, and other acts of cruelty and deſpotic oppreſ- 
ſion in the undue loſs of their liberty ; where a man, by in- 
tereſt, by money, or by the caprice of a miniſter, may be 
caſt into a priſon, and there remain unrelieved, or unheard 
of, till he dies, without being examined or tried; even his 
neareſt friends denied admittance to him. This and worſe, 

the 
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the people know, proceeds not from the 477g ; on the con- 
trary, that he is totally unacquainted with theſe cruelties and 
inſupportable ſeverities, «which: for too long a time paſt, and 
even at this time, render the police of France thus deſpoti- 
cally executed, under the name of royal authority, by ſome 
perſons in power, as odious and intolerable as the inquiſition * 
has been in Portugal and Spain. What heightens this griev- 
ance and unhappineſs, is, that as complaints to the throne 
cannot arrive there, but through the channel of the miniſter 
of that department, the oppreſſed and afflicted have but this 
poor conſolation in expectancy, the hope of ſeeing, ſooner 
or later, the removal or diſgrace of the authors, many of 
whom enrich themſelves at the expence and ruin of the un- 
fortunate victims, and wantonly triumph in their miſeries 
and diſtreſſes; ſeeing that thoſe who ought to prelerve laws 
and adminiſter juſtice, nay who take a ſolemn oath ſo to do, 
are themſelves, with their tools and dependents,” the firſt to 
violate both, and with impunity proſtitute law, juſtice, con- 
ſcience, and honour, to gratify reſentment, vengeance, or 
private intereſt. One of the greateſt bleſſings that can attend 
a nation, ſurely, is for the ſvereign to hear with his own ears, 
and fee with his own eyes, 


Kings and princes, the beſt, the wiſeſt, and moſt upright, 
have been ſurrounded by evil counſellors, and fo unfortunate. 
as to have had wicked and corrupt miniſters for their ſervants. 
But this is not the greateſt evil attending ſuch a misfortune. 
Great as that evil may be, there is ſtill one greater, I think, 
which is, that the ſovereign, who ought to be the firſt in the 
nation, is commonly one of the laſt, to know it, eſpecially - 

| ” if 


. 
if the perſon obnoxious to the public be in any degree of fa- 
vour-at court, | 1 


© Unwiſhed for a as ſuch circumſtances may be, yet, if they 
ſhould happen, no prince can be long under any difficulty i in 
the choice of an able, . juſt, and worthy miniſter, who may 
render his reign and his people happy. He has but to hear 
their voice 50 vox populi vox Der} accept and receive him to 
whom they give their ſuffrage and applauſe. They are com- 
petent judges of the capacities, abilities, ſentiments, connec- 
tions, private and public actions and circumſtances of their 
fellow citizen and ſubject, which qualify him for the impor- 
tant office, and which, in the ſhining ſplendour of a court, 
are too often by art concealed, or by pomp diſguiſed, If this 
their choice is approved and received, all is peace and unani- 
mity at home, the public happineſs and tranquillity are aſ- 
ſured and out of danger, the enemy abroad is held in reſpect, 
and the exigences or demands of the fate are chearfully and 
with profuſeneſs ſupplied; for who can refuſe any thing to a 
ſovereign who grants to his people all their wiſhes deſire? 


Drove by the violent rage of ſeas and ſtorms, the lofty ſhip 
ready to be loſt, the frighted paſſengers, even the mariners 
themſelves, court and implore the moſt ſkilful and experi- 
enced of the crew to guide in the greateſt peril the helm, and 


Fring them ſafe to port. 


Many were the journies and viſits, which I frequently 
made to Bertin, for ſome months after my leaving Bicctre, 
Vol. I. r in 
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in hows of my being paid for my trouble in that buſineſs, or 
obtaining a performance of ſome of thoſe ſpeciqus -promiſes, | 
which he ſo generouſly beſtowed on me at Verſailles, for ſa- 
tisfaction thereof. But all theſe viſits and applications pro- 
duced no other gratification or recompence, than a rene wal 
of the like promiſes, altogether as deceitful and fruitleſs as 
the firſt, which you muſt believe had a due effect upon me. 


On one of thoſe occaſions, he told me, Hamilton was a 


fool or a madman. I quickly perceived his drift in ſaying 


ſo. I concurred in his opinion, and told him, I thought fo 
too; and I muſt frankly own, that I did not then think the 
perſon I ſpoke to leſs a knave, ſeeing the meanneſs and baſe- 
neſs of his ſhifts and low artifices to put off or avoid the pay- 
ment, after the promiſes he had made me ; an excuſe only 


becomin ga pouſſe-cul * au cbatlet. 


Paſſing one day by Bubot's habitation, I called on him, 
and deſired him to ſpeak to Bertin, to procure me the pay- 
ment of what was due to me; which he promiſed to do, 
though he never intended it. But this is common amongft 
his ſpecies of vermin. He drew out, however, two guineas 
(for my doctor) which he gave me, and deſired me to give 
him a receipt upon account of this for Bertin; which I com- 
plied with; believing at the ſame time, that he did this only 
for the ſake of obtaining a receipt from me, that he might 


know how to make another by it in my abſence, in caſe 1 


x ſhould 


, 


— 
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* The worſt kind and moſt infamous of bailiffs followers. | 
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ſhould leave Paris; which brought to "wy mind the old pro- 
verb, Tel maitre tel valet .. | 


Not long aſter this incident, I went again to wait on Ber- 
tin in the evening, in hopes of finding him alone and at lei- 
ſure, to talk to him. On my inquiring for him, I was told, 
he was engaged with a biſhop in his cabinet, on private buſi- 
neſs. I then went to Duval, his worthy director and repre- 
ſentative, to have ſome diſcourſe with him, in order to find 
out whether Bertin had given him any directions touching 
the payment of my demand; for, I knew he was entirely 
guided by him in thoſe matters. I told Duval, it was a ſhame 
I ſhould have fo many unneceſſary journies, to ſeek the pay- 
ment of thoſe ſervices, which I was employed in for his ma- 
jeſiy, and who was himſelf to take care of me, as I was aſ- 
ſured by Mr. Bertin; adding, that I was ſorry to find that 
Mr. Bertin had forgot the many promiſes he had made me 
on that head. As to the ſequel; relative to this interview, 
which I flatter myſelf you will find' pretty extraordinary, . 
muſt refer you to my next letters, being unable at this time 
farther to continue the narration. 


* Like maſter like man. 


Hh 2 — LE T- 


LETTER ras THIRTIETH. 


DD. on hearing me expreſs myſelf, as ſet forth in 

my former letter, anſwered, that my affair ſhould be 
arranged very ſoon; and then drew a receipt, which (tranſ- 
lated) was in the words following. I acknowledge to have 
received full payment and ſutigfaction for the ſervices I have ren- 
dered his majeſty and his miniſters, in the buſineſs I have been 
employed by them. He then deſired me to ſign this receipt, 
ſaying, he would ſhew it to Mr. Bertin. I inſtantly. ſuſ- 
pected, that there was ſome ſecret fraud or deceit intended 
by this propoſal; but expecting to ſee Bertin, and then to tell 
him my thoughts, I ſigned the receipt. As ſoon as I had 
ſigned it, Duval laid it aſide amongſt a heap of other papers, 
vhich lay on a table near him, and then told me, that Bertin 
was at that time engaged with ſome perſons on affairs of con- 
ſequence; that he only deſired to have ſuch a receipt, to 
keep it in his cabinet for his own private and particular ſa- 
tisfaction; that no uſe was to be made of it, nor was it to 
be ſeen by any body; and that if I would come next morn- 
ing, he would in the mean time ſpeak to Mr. Bertin, and 
get the money, defiring I would not be uneaſy about the re- 
cept, as it was only to ſhew Mr. Bertin when he ſhould be 
alone. His diſcourſe confirmed me ſtill more and more in 


my former opinion, that the whole was a trick or impoſition 
| to 
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to defraud me; wherefore I began to be apprehenſive, that 
if I ſhould leave the receipt, and poſtpone the buſineſs till 
next day, this hardened old inſtrument of miniſterial fraud and 
iniquity might ſay, that he himſelf had paid me at the time 
I ſigned the receipt; and that in caſe I ſhould aſſert the con- 
trary afterwards, ſo as to give occaſion to any diſpute or con- 
troverſy thereon, he would, in the firſt place, aſperſe my 
character, and in the ſecond obtain, perhaps, an order for 
ſending me to the Baſtile from Bertin (who, as lieutenant- 
general of the police, was always well furniſhed with a num- 
ber of blank orders ready ſigned, and whoſe good diſpoſitions. 
I could not doubt on ſuch an oecaſion) in order to ſilence 
my complaint, and prevent me from, or puniſh me for preſu- 
ming to maintain the truth, againſt what he might or would 
on ſuch a conjuncture falſely alledge in favour of himſelf, or 
his patron Bertin: a method frequently in practice with thoſe 
conſcientious ſtate pirates, to pay honeſt men their juſt de- 
mands, when they become too importunate in their ſolicita- 
tions. To avoid, therefore, thoſe hidden, but dangerous rocks, 
I told Duval, T would go down ſtairs directly myſelf, and en- 
deavour to ſee Mr. Bertin, and ſpeak to him. I went ac- 
cordingly, but without the ſucceſs I expected; for I again 
received the ſame kind of anſwer as above related. I then 
returned to Duval, and infiſted, that the ſum to be paid me 
ſhould be ſpecified in the receipt; but he would not admit of 
1 ſaying, it was totally unneceſſary, and what Mr. Berti 
tin, or Duval by his direction, would make a tha ins 


to the Ling, or write down. what conſiderable ſum they 
thought 
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thought proper, as their charge for ny ſervices, and only 
give me what they pleaſed, and fink the reſt to their own 

advantage; a practice, J had been informed, much in uſe 
with them in many caſes, and amongſt ſome other perſons 
in high offices at that court: This conduct of Duval, with 
Berrin's manner of acting from the beginning, ſtrongly ap- 
pearing to me to have ſomething of that ſtrain running thro” 
all his proceedings with me; I therefore deſired Dial to 
return me my receipt, fince I conld not fee Mr. Bertin that 
evening; adding, that I would come next morning to ſettle 
the affair, and bring the receipt with me. Duval refuſed 
ſeyeral times to give me back the receipt; and notwithſtand- 
ing my reiterated requeſts for that purpoſe, he: ſtill amuſed 
me, pretending he Had thrown-it amongſt his papers, and could 
not leave the buſineſs he was then engaged in to look for it. 
His ſhuffling, deceitful pranks, ſerved: but to augment all my 
former ſuſpicions, and ſo exaſperated. me in meeting; ſuch 
lo mean tricks and artifice; that I could not reftrain or pre- 
vent ſome few ſparks. of paſſion and reſentment, which I had 
long ſmothered in my breaſt, from ſhewing themſelves, ſuch 
as are natural to ſtart from an injured and provoked mind; 
when, telling him poſitively that I would not leave tlie houſe 
till he gave me the receipt, after ſeveral repetitions of this 
reſolution; (for I did not dare, in my then ſituation, to men- 
tion any thing of manual operations to either, though no man's 
heart or hand was ever better diſpoſed to ſuch a purpoſe: in 
fo much, that I would have given any thing in my power to 
have had thoſe two ſharpers in a pluee where I might have 

treated both as the duke de Richlieu did Berrier, lieutenant- 
| 1 general 
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general of the police, Bertin's predeceſſor *, and who bens 
Bertin into that office); the old ſycophant Duval at laſt, with 


a countenance full of rancour and malice, rumaged and 
fumbled about for ſome time amongſt his papers, ptetending 
to look for the receipt: on his turning over the papers I per- 
ceived it, and told him ſo; he then took it in his hand, and 
with an angry reluctance gaye it to me, which I with ſome 
warmth directly tore to pieces before him. This behaviour 
exaſperated him to ſuch a degree, that he could not help 
diſcharging part of his anger and vengeance, by ſaying to me, 
Sir, do you know what you have done? do you know that 
it is in Mr. Bertin's power to oblige you to leave Paris to- 
morrow ? I reply d, with a contemptible ſmile, that I was not 
afraid of his power; that I had the Eing's permiſfion (with- 
out ever ſeeking for it) to live there, or any where elſe in 
France, that was agreeahle to me, and that Mr. Bertin had 
nothing further to do, than to pay me what was owing to me, 
and that q would forthwith prepare for my journey, and ſet 
out from Paris next morning: upon which I left him to cul- 
tivate thoſe ſeeds of malice and anger which I had juſt ob- 
ſerved, and which failed not to grow up in his and Bertin's 
heart, faſter than ever corn grew in Egypt, ſome of which, 
to uſe that old Engliſb phraſe, I was then fruitleſsly endea- 
vouring to reap; but Bertin was too powerful for me in ga- 
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* When Berrier was lieutenant- general of the police, the preſent duke de 
Kichlieu went early one morning to his houſe, and found him in his chamber, 
where he ſeverely horſe- whipped him for ſome ill treatment he had given to a 
perſon, whoſe dependance was on the duke. Complaint was carried to court, 
but ſoon dropt, as it was not thought adviſeable to diſoblige a nobleman of his 
high rank and diſtinction. 


thering 
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haring'i in this harveſt. - He had the art of placing 5 merit 
and ſervices of moſt people, with whom he had to tranfact 
ſtate matters, to his own account, and paſſing them for his 
own, he had filled his granaries by the labours of other people 
long before; and, to crown his avarice and ambition, the 
ſervices I was employed i in did not a little, I was aſſured, con- 
tribute to both; for, in ſome months after, he was promoted 
to the charge of comptroller general of France. Mr. de Ser- 
tine ſueceeded him as lieutenant- general of the police, who 
ſtill continues to poſſeſs _ Tis of whom: F —_ * occa- 


fot to veal Sian | 

aliens n Arte . or hows: Wy s by a 
to himſelf for my ſervices, I never could find out: tranſactions 
of that kind being with the utmoſt ſecrecy conducted; and 
even from the very perſons themſelves concealed, who, one 
ſhould think, had the beſt right to know them: beſides, as 
he was made comptroller- general, he then had it in his own 
power to charge, or take on this account, whatever ſum he 
pleaſed: and I will venture to affirm, that there is not a 
gentleman of honour and probity about that court, but will 
acknowledge, that the ſum charged and allowed for ſuch ſer- 
vices, and on ſuch occaſions, are very large and conſiderable, 
without ſpeaking of the honours annexed, and always con- 
ferred on the perſon or perſons ſo employed, as ſoon as ſuch 
commiſſion is finiſhed: yet had this ſame man, this ſame 
Bertin, to the diſhonour of the king his maſter, in violation 
of the aſſurances he made me, in confirmation of the little 
faith to be given to French promiſes, and to the diſgrace of 
the nation, where, notwithſtanding the wickedneſs of ſome, 

and 
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and the perfidy of others, many great and good perſons of 
both ſexes are to be found; yet, I ſay, this ſame man had the 
conſcience and honour not to pay me a ſhilling, but to deprive 
me of the whole, leaving me to this conſolatory enjoyment, 
and to this only ſo/amen miſeris, that I was not the only per- 
ſon in France on whom he had exerciſed his ill-gotten power, 
by the like artful tricks and impoſitions. 


The principal cauſe of his depriving me of this money was, 
I believe, his thirſt for riches, for which he 1s inſatiable, 
ſtrongly poſſeſſing that ſordid infamous paſſion as an inheri- 
tance from his father ; together with my refuſing to leave 
with his ſecretary the above receipt, by which he thought to 
humble me to lie at the will of this ſame avarice for payment 
of the money, the greateſt part of which I ſuſpected, from all 
that had happened, he would pocket: but ſeveral circumſtan- 
ces, which have ſince come to my knowledge, now convince 
me, that he pocketed the whole. This was the only quarrel 
that ever happened between us: in no other reſpect did I ever 
offend or diſoblige him. My ſuſpicions could not offend, 
as he knew them not: and true it is, that until I preſſed him 
in the article for payment of money, he always appeared 
pleaſed and glad to fee me, ever behaving with friendſhip to 
me; which, however, I ſince found, was to diſguiſe his inten- 
tions to wrong me; but now, convinced of his artifice and 
deceit, I would not from this period, ever after go to him. 
Paſſing and repaſſing I met him at Verſailles, not by choice or 
inclination, but by mere accident, ſeveral times after this laſt 
tranſaction touching the receipt, and turning my eyes gene- 
rally another way, I never would ſalute him; he perceived 
N which, tho' he did not, I am ſure, then va- 
. = . 


LO. 
lue it, whenever he ſaw me it was obſerved he changed coun- 


tenance, and looked pale: ſhame and confuſion on ſeeing me 
* turns betrayed his guilty mind. 


LETTER Tus THIR TY-FIRST, 


BERRIER, whom I ſpoke of in my former letter, had been 
intendant of Poitiers, when he was fo fortunate as to ob- 
tain the charge of lieutenant-general of the police: the means 
by which he arrived to thoſe employments I ſhall relate to 
| you as briefly as I can. His parents were not in affluence, 
and he had three ſiſters, who were alſo much limited in their 
circumſtances, as was then his own caſe, though young ; but 
the eldeſt of theſe filters, who was many years older than he, 
through the means of a gentleman their friend, having had 
the happineſs to make an acquaintance with a perſon called 
the count de Souvennier, a gentleman of an eaſy fortune, but 
very old; the count, in ſome ſhort time after, for the fake of 
having a companion, and one to aſſiſt and take care of him, 
and his domeſtics, or other affairs, in his declining age, which 
was then very far advanced, thought proper to marry her. 


This old gentleman, who lived not many years after his 
marriage, left, at his death, his whole fortune to his counteſs 
and beloved ſpouſe, who was herſelf at that time no chicken, 


if I may uſe the ane, but a woman of tolerable good 
ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, with ſome experience. It was entirely to this ſiſter's 


care and purſe, as I have heard from a near relation of the 
family, that little Berrier owed his education, and his being 
brought up to the law; as likewiſe to her money and friends, 
that he, when he became great Berrier, owed his prefer- 


ment, firſt as intendant, and afterwards as lieutenant-gene- 


ral of the police: for as her riches increaſed, ſo did her 
intereſt 1 in proportion, as 1s uſual in ſuch caſes. 


Berrier was an artful, cunning magiſtrate ; whoſe abili- 
ties, though they were far from being admired by the no- 
bleſſe, or even by the better ſort of people (with neither 
much eſteemed) yet his qualifications were ſuch as well re- 
commended him to thoſe offices, which his ſiſter's money, 
and the ſolicitations of her friends, had chiefly contributed 
to procure him. 


He enjoyed this laſt poſt in the police many years, and 
much longer, I believe, than moſt of his predeceſſors had 
ever done. By the particular talents he poſſeſſed, and which 


ſo well qualified him for this office, he, by degrees, raiſed 


and extended the power of the police to that high ſtate of 


authority, in which it now exiſts, to the oppreſſion of the 
public in many reſpects. 


Few men knew or faw better the direct road to wealth 
and grandeur, than he; and being now in the high way to 


both, effectually to accompliſh his views of both, he always 


rendered himſelf in this department extremely uſeful to ma- 
dame la marquiſe de Pompadour : nor was there any man in 
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g office at court more ſtudious for her intereſts, or in all things 
more implicitly devoted to fulfill her defires and commands ; 
by which he at length did what he pleafed, and in the end 
accumulated an immenſe fortune. 


The counteſs of Souvennier, after the death of her huſband, 
having taken a journey to ſee part of her eſtate, which lay 
near Lyons, Bertin, then intendant of that city, thought it 
a proper opportunity for him to pay his viſits of reſpect and 
compliments to her, thereby to eſtabliſh an acquaintance of 
civility and friendſhip, in hopes of cultivating the like, or 
one more eſſential, with Berrier her brother, through that 
channel. With this view, he was very aſſiduous in attend- 
ing her, and ſhewing her all the civilities in his power, du- 
ring her ſtay in that country. Preſents of fruits, wines, wild- 
fowl, and ſuch things as ſtrangers are uſually complimented 
with, by their friends, on coming into the country, were 
ſent by him to his new friend and acquaintance the counteſs. 
All which were well received by her, who, though ſhe loved 
a good table ſerved with elegance, was in herſelf a great œco- 
nomilt at home, living generally retired to avoid expence; 
and now the older ſhe grew, the more anxious for ſaving 


Money. 


At her return to Paris, ſhe was not wanting to make a 
moſt favourable report to her brother of the ſeveral civilities 
ſhe had received from Bertin. Berrier, who, it is confidently 
ſaid, amongſt ſeveral of his extraordinary political inſtitu- 
tions, which he eſtabliſhed for his ſyſtem to render the po- 


lice of France powerful and important, had one ſomewhat | 
5 ſingular, 


1 


* 


ſingular, and almoſt incredible, which was that of having a 


ſpy in every nobleman's or gentleman's houſe or family 
throughout the kingdom of France, by which he knew what 
was ſaid and doing, and the deſigns and diſpoſitions of the 
people, almoſt in all places throughout the dominion. He 
therefore knew Bertin's character, and with what view he 


had paid ſo many compliments and civilities to his fiſter, be- 
fore he received any particular account from her concerning 


them ; but would not pretend to ſee or conſider his view in 
that light, which others might or would at have done, 
on ſuch an occaſion. 


Every Sunday morning he carried to madam. Pompadour at 


Perſailles an account of the moſt private tranſactions that paſ- 


ſed at Paris or elſewhere within his diſtrict, or in the moſt 
diſtant and remote parts of the kingdom, throughout which 
he preſerved a ſecret correſpondence and intelligence thro' 


the ſpreading branches of that department, as he had arran- 


ged them. He was now grown tired with the fatigues of the 
police, but was defirous to be made miniſter of the marine, 
where he knew he could acquire more honour and more 
money, with much leſs trouble, though he never had ſeen 
the ſea or a ſhip, unleſs in a model or picture. And knowing 
that Bertin was amply poſſeſſed of certain qualifications ne- 
ceſſary for the perſon who ſhould ſucceed him in his office, 
he ſettled the matter with the marquiſe and Mr. St. Floren- 
tin, who approved his plan, and then, by the intereſt and in- 
fluence of this lady, Berrier, from the above and other po- 
litical motives, procured the charge of miniſter of the ma- 


rine for himſelf, and that of lieutenant-general of the police 
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to be given to Bertin, who purſuing the traces and footſteps 
of his predeceſſor, inſtantly became as much devoted to the 
above lady, and ſo continued during her life, as Berrier, or 
any of her other dependents before him, had ever been. 
But Bertin only continued to hold this charge for a few 
months after my return from Bicetre, and the diſpute touch- 
ing the receipt before mentioned ; for, the great attention 
he ſhewed for the intereſts, and every thing that regarded 
that lady, even for thoſe of her ſervants and domeſtics, with 
his cringing ſervile behaviour, gave her an entire conviction, 
that no man would be more ſupple and uſeful-to her, in the 
buſineſs of money and the finances. 


Thus Bertin *, from a low and obſcure family, which, 
however, would be no reflection on him, had his ſentiments, 
7 and 


— 


* His father, who, through avarice, uſury, and ſuch dealings, had ſcraped 
and raked up a conſiderable ſum of ready money, had three ſons, beſides daugh- 
ters. He purchaſed for himſelf the empty charge of maitre des requ#tes, in or- 
der to put himſelf on the rank of a gentleman. Hence he was called amongſt 
his neighbours are ſavonette a vilain; a term of the greateſt contempt. He 
purchaſed for one of theſe ſons, who went to the army, a little marquiſate of 
about thirty or forty pounds a year; from whence this ſon took the title of 
marquis de Fratteaux. Another was brought up a prieſt, who was made a 
biſhop in the life time of Madam Pompadour, through the intereſt of the bro- 
ther with that lady, when lieutenant-general of the police. This brother, 
when civil magiſtrate at Lyons, eſtabliſned a hat manufactory there, cauſed ſe- 
veral of the beſt journeymen hatters in London to be ſeduced from thence, and 


brought to Lyons, to improve and carry on that manufactory, to the great pre- 
judice of thoſe of England. 


This work was carried on under the inſpection and direction of one Par- 
raine, couſin to Bertin, and fince one of the ſecretaries ; the profits of which 
2 | l was, 
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and principles of honour, juſtice, and probity, been ſuch as 
they ought to have been, or in any wiſe adequate to the high 
| charges 
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was, it is ſaid, always duly and ſecretly divided between them. The two bro- 
thers, jealous of the marquis, formed a ſcheme to deſtroy him: they prepoſ- 
ſeſſed the father with an opinion, that the ſon intended to murder him; which 
furniſhed them with a pretext to obtain a lettre de cachet to ſeize him, and caſt 
him into priſon. The marquis being taken, was impriſoned in a gaol lying in 
the middle of a remote foreſt. | 


The nobility of the province having diſcovered the falſehood and iniquity of 
the charge, employed ſome truſly reſolute perſons, whom they cauſed to be 
dreſſed in the uniform, mounted and armed, as the guards or maréèchauſſee, who 


take up bad people, and conduct them to gaol. This body of men were then 


ordered to conduct a pretended criminal (whom they had put in irons and in- 
ſtructed) to this ſame gaol, and to lodge him in the ſame dungeon with the 
marquis, purſuant to a pretended commitment given for that purpoſe. The pro- 
ject was well executed; for, the counterfeit marcchaufſee coming to the prion, 
and telling the gaoler their orders was to leave the pretended criminal in the 
ſame place with Fratteaux ; the goaler not in the leaſt ſuſpecting the guards, 
conducted them with their priſoner thither : on which they ſecured the gaoler, 
and delivered the real and pretended priſoner, whom they mounted on horſes, and 
effectually carried off, leaving the unfortunate gaoler fettered and locked up in 


the marquis's place. 


This affair could not fail to make ſome noiſe at court; but as it was known to 


be the work of the nobility in favour of an innocent man oppreiled, it was ſtiſſed 
in its birth. The friends of the marquis ſent him to Spain, where he received 
intelligence, even from the French ambaſſador reſiding there, of the danger that 
cloſely purſued him. Having fled from Spain, he arrived in England, where, 
by the infernal ſchemes of his unnatural brother, he was arreſted at London, upon 
a falſe ation, by an infamous fellow named Blazdale, a hatter, who acted the 
part of a bailiff, and who in the night, with his inhuman accomplices in the pay of 
Bertin, conveyed him on board a veſſel prepared on purpoſe, waiting in the river, 


and brought him to Calais, where he was put into a poſt-chaiſe, to which he was 
| chained 
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charges he was ſo rapidly promoted to, by his artful intrigues, 
and the private connections he found on coming into play; 
| in 


— — . — —{___ 


| Chained by the neck with an iron collar, and in that horrid manner conveyed to 
Paris, and fo to the Baſtile, The villain Blazdale was provided for in the hat 
manufactory at Lyons by Bertin, where he {till remains under his protection, and 
as his friend and confident. Long after theſe atrocious tranſactions, Blazdel's 
wife was employed by Bertin again to ſeduce other journeymen hatters from 
London for Lyons. She was taken, and long confined in Newgate on this charge; 
but the evidence being bribed and carried off, ſhe at length obtained her liber- 
ty. An Engliſhman who lived at Dunkirk, whoſe name I cannot recollect, 
was employed likewiſe by Bertin on the like purpoſe, who ſeduced, by bribes, 
Sc. five men, and who, at great riſk, after much expence, at length carried 
them off to Oftend, from thence to Dunkirk, and from thence to Paris, where 
he for ſome days ſupported them, and then conveyed them to Lyons : the charge 
amounted in the whole to about 150 1. When Bertin had fixed theſe journey- 
men in his manufactory at Lyons, he put off their conductor with promiſes of 
remitting his money to him at Dun#irk, by orders which he ſaid he would give 
for that purpoſe, when the perſon ſhould return to that place. The man re- 
turned to Dunkirk, where, after waiting a long time, and no money arriving 
according to promiſe, he wrote ſeveral letters to Bertin, as likewiſe to Blazdale, 
who had received the journeymen at Lyons. A year and an half or thereabout 
paſt, without the letters being productive of an anſwer, except one from Blazdale, 
wrote by Bertin's inſtructions, wherein Blazdale tells him of Bertin's grandeur 
and power, how dangerous it might prove to diſoblige him, and what a friend 
he might and would be in time, if the man would have proper conduct, and 
behave well; that is to ſay, if he would not aſk to be reimburſed the money 
he had advanced to bribe theſe men to leave their country, and the expences of 
their journey, and the payment for his own trouble and danger : the man tired 
| out, began to think it a trick of Blazdale's, and came to Paris, where he ſtaid 
till his money was juſt exhauſted, waiting the payment of his debts ; believing, 
like other fools dazzled with appearances, that a man great in office could not be 
guilty of a baſe and low action. He employed one Hart, a ſurgeon, to ſolicit 


Bertin, and Parraine his couſin, for payment of this demand ; but was with- 
| out 
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in fine, by a concatenation of cauſes and events, unexpec- 


tedly and unmeritedly conſpiring in his favour (though de- 
| ſpiſed 


— a 


out effect. They at laſt employed a lawyer, called Mr, Le Blanc, who un- 
dertook the-cauſe. In fine, Bertin at laſt ſent the man twenty pounds, with 
orders to quit Paris in twenty-four hours, if he did not intend to take up his 
lodgings in the Ba/tile ; which the unfortunate man was s obliged to lubmit to, 


unable to obtain any other redreſs. 


The marquis de Fratteaux had received a good education, which is eaſily 
acquired in France at ſmall expence, and which he completely finiſhed by good 
company in the army (being one of the beſt of ſchools for a gentleman) 
where he was well eſteemed. He was courteous, benevolent, and ge- 
nerous, according to his circumſtances; and his word of honour would 


have paſt for ſterling in every place where he was once known, The 
very contraſt of his brother was this gentleman, who deſerved much better 
fortune, in ſo much that it might be doubted, whether they were of the ſame 
blood or family: ſuch was the difference between their ſentiments, principles, 
manners, and character. But in this there is nothing new; for we every day 
ſee as much difference in the conduct, behaviour, and principles of brothers, 


as in their features or perſons, though with the ſame care brought up together, 


receiving the ſame education, precepts, and example, and in all reſpects equally 
treated. We ſometimes with veneration behold one brother truly deſerving a 


title and eſtate, with all the honours, advantages, and bleſſings, that can be 


annexed to both ; whilſt we with contempt look upon the other as unworthy | 


to look after the ſheep, or drive the pigs to market. You will ſee the one with 
a noble, diſintereſted, and unbounded generoſity, in which the diſtreſſed and 
needy ſhare, ready to give up, his laſt ſtake, in preſervation of his king and 
country's honour with his own ;. whilſt. the other, gaping after wealth and 


falſe honour, avariciouly labouring to pick up riches at any rate, ſculking 


about like a thief, or, with the ſervile baſeneſs of a ſycophant, watching to ſteal 
into ſome poſt of profit by any ſiniſter means; for the poſſeſſing of which, tho? 
deſerving of neither, he ſells to the firſt or faireſt bidder what ought to be moſt 
Vol, : * | K K dear 
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facceſs, being perſuaded he would ſhew my letter to Bertin, 
ſpiſed by the real nobiliiy of that kingdom, and univerſally 
deteſted by the people, few regarding him even at this hour, 
but as the Indians do the evil fpirit of all unrighteouſneſs) 
was now mounted to one of the higheſt poſts of honour and 
profit in the ſtate ; that is to ſay, comptroller-general of the 
finances of France, by the diſmiſſion of Mr. Silloettèe from 

that charge, a gentleman well beloved, for his ES. amen f 


merit and abilities. 


Determined, notwithſtanding, not to let my demand be 
entirely loft for want of farther application, I wrote to the 
count St. e e but, I muſt own, with little hopes of 

ſucceſs, 


* I” 


dear to every common honeſt man, his country and good name, Hence may 
it not be concluded, that true nobility is not limited to family or blood, but 
that it is rather a ſeed ſown by nature in the formation of the ſoul or mind, 

which grows up in us, blooms, flourifhes, fades, or dies, according to a due 
or improper cultivation ; ſo that true nobility and honour, not being peculiar 
to any particular human race, they have both been often, and every hour may 
yet be found hid or concealed within the cottage, as well as exhibited or diſ- 
played in a court. If Hamilton and Fleuriau, or either of them, have been 
put to death, without a fair and public trial, can ſuch proceedings be agreeable 
to juſtice, honour, and nobility? If they have eſcaped the murdering hand of 
private butchery, why are they not ſet at liberty? Their enemies and execu- 
tioners, I doubt not, will ſay for anſwer, that they have died natural deaths, 
and long ſince been conſumed by the worms of the earth, to which all human 
fleſh is equally ſubject. But who will credit this? they muſt know, that there 
is an all- piercing eye and powerful hand above to ſee and avenge thoſe deſpotie 
arbitrary cruelties, however hidden or ſecretly they may be concealed, though 


Aurto and Tegillings ® are guardians of the ſecret, 


* St, Flerentin and Bertin, „ _ 
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with whom he then * the ſtrongeſt connection, and who 
then appeared the mouth piece of the ſtate, and who, from 
the love of money, had with ſuch elaborate and rapacious 
iniquity, not many years before, purſued the life of his own 
brother with a cruelty of a murdering aſſaſſin, ſavage, or 
cannibal. What can I expect, ſaid I to miyſelf, from ſuch 
a degenerate monſter ? Upon the whole, I concluded, that 
there was but little proſpect of my receiving any money thro' 
the channel of the king's finances, equally guarded and in 


prey to Bertin, and his then coadjutors, Berrier and St. Flo- 


| rentin. 


In this letter, however, I acquainted St. Florentin, that 


Bertin had told me one day when I was about putting him 
in mind of promiſes and payment, that Hamilton was a fool 
or a madman,” which I well perceived he meant as an 
excuſe for not paying me (though falſe and infamous it was) 
and that ſuppoſing it had been ſo, it did not regard me, or 
defeat my demand; and that to obviate this pretence, I had, 
as well as his lordſhip and Bertin, found Hamilton quite the 
contrary ; and that I thought it was very inconſiſtent with 
the wiſdom, politics, and prudence, for which the miniſters 


of France were ſo renowned, to put themſelves or the king 


to extraordinary expences to conduct a gentleman into a pri- 
ſon, and to keep him there fixteen or ſeventeen days and 
nights to examine a madman, when the inſanity of the un- 
fortunate man might have been known in half an hour, or 
at leaſt in the long ſeries of time, in which he had been be- 
fore confined, which would have prevented all the trouble 
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that was taken in that affair, and the expence alſo, if any 
inſanity he had. But this letter, with all the truth it con- 
tained, had no effect on thoſe upright generous ſouls; for 
truth, you know, ceaſes to be truth with fome-nerſons, when 
it traverſes their meaſures, or thwarts their deſigns. By 
powerful villainy, veracity is frequently made falſehood, and 
the moſt cogent reaſons and arguments denied, or turned to 
ridicule. But facts, however, being very ſtubborn things, 
they ſooner or later will always ſhew themſelves, when the 
truths reſulting from them muſt pierce the hearts and heads 
of ſome, and penetrate the conſciences and minds of others; 
except they ſhould be compoſed of the ſame kind of mate- 
rials with thoſe of the perſons I have juſt now mentioned. 


About three weeks after I had wrote the above letter to 
Mr. S. Florentin, IJ had the honour of being one morning 
with marſhal Thomond, in his apartment at Verſailles. In 
our diſcourſe, I told his lordſhip, that in the affair which 
I had formerly mentioned to him, relative to Bertin's not 
paying me, I had wrote to the count St. Florentin, that 
Bertin had not paid me, but that I doubted much of having 
any good ſucceſs by the letter, as it was ſo long ſince I ſent 
it, and nothing done. His lordſhip was then ſo kind as to 
ſay to me, that he did not care to ſpeak or go to Bertin, with 
whom he had little or no acquaintance ; but that he would, 
on this occaſion, to ſerve me, go when dreſſed, and talk to 

him. 


Next day I accidentally met the marſhal coming from the 


dauphin's apartment, as I was going to take a turn in the 
gardens, 
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gardens, His lordſhip did me the honour to go with me; 
and as we walked on the terraſs, he told me, that he had 
called on Bertin the evening before, according to what he 
had promiſed me; that, on ſpeaking of my affair, he ſeemed 
to avoid entering into it, by telling his lordſhip, he thought 
J had been paid long ago; and that as ſoon as he was a little 
at leiſure, he would inquire into it, and give directions about 
it. His lordſhip not being over pleaſed with this ſhuffling 
evaſive anſwer, defired me to have patience, ſaying, that he 
was ſoon to go into the country; and that if fomething was 
not done in the buſineſs to my ſatisfaction, he would take 
ſome other ſtep at his return. I told him, I did not dare let 
him or any one know the particulars of the buſineſs I was 
employed in, leſt it ſhould coſt me my life or my liberty for 
ever; but that it was in the king's name I was brought into, 
and employed in it, by Bertin, and on the voluntary promiſes 
and aſſurances he made, before I knew the ſubje& of the 


buſineſs. 


His lordſhip then told me,” he was very glad I had never 
mentioned any thing particular on the ſubject to him; adding, 
that was I then even inclined to mention any of thoſe parti- 
culars to him, he would not like to hear them, for fear of 
conſequences : ſuch was that nobleman's prudence and pe- 
netration. But, continues his lordſhip, I do not doubt but 
you have been engaged or employed in ſomething that may 
be neceſſary to be kept very ſecret, of which he may make 
a merit: noris it impoſſible, but in ſome ſenſe it may have 
helped him to mount thereby upon your ſhoulders : you 


muſt, therefore, take great care that he does not fall on you, 
Ss and 


i 
= 
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and do you hurt: for which reaſon I adviſe you again to have 
patience for ſome time longer. This precaution made a very 
deep impreſſion on me, and I only ſought and wiſhed to find 
an opportunity of acting, or being able to act accordingly. 
My imagination was ſeldom at reſt; and in the crowd of ideas 
that employed it, I often endeavoured to find out the reaſon 
why I was ſent by the miniſters to Rochelle, but never could 
diſcover the motives of that journey: being therefore left 
only to my own conjecture, all I could conclude on that ſub- 
je& was, that I had been ſent there to have my conduct 
obſerved, or to perfect me farther in the French language. 


I ſhall cloſe this letter, by telling you my next will open a 


new ſcene of importance. 


LETTER THE THIRTY: SECOND. 


HE minifters of France; that is to ſay, ſuch of them as 
were let into the ſecret of Hamilton's affair, and who 
formed the cabinet : for you are to know, that all the mi- 
niſters are not of the cabinet, or on the ſame footing with 
each other; nor does one miniſter know the ſecrets of the 
other's department, or communicate his to another miniſter, 
except it be where the nature of the buſineſs or tranſaction 
requires it. Yet as every department has its own branch of 
the public affairs to arrange and take care of, there is a regu- 

+ lar 
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lar intercourſe and harmony running through all in the exe- 
eution and diſcharge thereof; or for the diſpatch of the moſt 
minute or ordinary matters: wherefore, when any affair of ſe- 
erecy, or of a particular nature happens, it is then confined 


to the department to which it properly belongs; and the king, 


with his miniſter of that department only, have the ſecret 


between them, till it is time, or until it is thought proper 


and adviſable to acquaint the cabinet council, or any of the 
other miniſters therewith. The minifters I fay then, who 
formed the king's cabinet council, (of which party was the 
marſhal duke de Belleiſie prime miniſter, monfieur St. Floren- 
tin firſt miniſter of the police, and monfieur Berrier miniſter 


of the marine) had at length got (as well as his majeſty) an 


ample knowledge, and the full poſſeſſion of Hamilton's diſco- 
veries, which was all they wanted in that reſpect; and which 
it ſeems had ſome correſpondence or connection with the 
diſcoveries made in the affair of Damiens, no other perſon 


being made acquainted therewith, except the young preten- 


der, George Kelly his ſecretary, madam Pompadour, Bertin, 


Duval, and myſelf, unleſs it had been intimated to Mr. 
Trefraville, Cardinal Bernis was at this time miniſter of fo- 


reign affairs, and of courſe of the cabinet council; but was 
not, however, let into this ſecret, as I have great reaſon to 
believe. This miniſter was a handſome well looking man, 
very graceful in his perſon, and of an ancient and honourable 


family : beſides his engaging figure, he was generous and 


beneficent to all thofe who had ever obliged him, before he 


attained his high preferment ; full of gratitude and acknow- 
ledgments, which certainly ſhews the true greatneſs of a 
noble mind, His abilities were _ his addreſs inimi- 
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table, and perſuaſion fat upon his tongue. With all theſe 


illuſtrious qualities and advantages, however, he could not 


keep his ground: he was diſmiſſed from his important 
charge, and exiled from court, ſoon after T quitted Hamilton 
at Bicctre, to the great ſurprize of every one, being much 
beloved by the people in general, who heartily lamented his 
removal. His difgrace and baniſhment from court, which 
it was ſaid did him honour, was, as it was given out, owing 
to the ſame head and hand that at firſt, when only ſimple 
monſieur Vabbe Bernzs, brought him into the miniſtry, where 
his great talents ſoon procured him the red hat, to which a 
large revenue was annexed. In fine, it was to madam Pom- 
padour, who brought him into the miniſtry, where he made. 
the moſt conſiderable figure whilſt he remained in it, that 
he owed his diſmiſſion; for being one day required by this 
lady to conſent to, or ſign ſome order for payment of a large 
and extravagant ſum, which ſhe thirſted after, and which was 
to proceed from, or come through his department, his con- 
ſcience and honour would not permit him to aſſent to her de- 
mand, as he thought it would be doing a wrong to the king 
his maſter, as well as a loſs or injury to the public, which 
he did not ſcruple to repreſent to her: the lady was upon 
this ſo offended at his repreſentation and noncompliance 
with her unreaſonable and improper demand, that in a few 
days after ſhe cauſed him be diſmiſſed from his charge as a 
miniſter, and to be forbid the court, with orders to retire to 
his abbey, or country- ſeat; at leaſt this was the received 
report, which was current, and believed by every body. On 
the cardinal's being diſmiſſed, and quitting the court, the 
duke de Choſuell was appointed to ſucceed him in the poſt of 


miniſter 
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miniſter of foreign affairs. As I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
of this nobleman hereafter, I muſt only do him the juſtice to 
ſay in this place, that he had no Knowledge or part whatever 
in the affair relating to Hamilton or the Jeſuits, / which was 
intirely finiſhed ſeveral weeks before he entered into the mi- 
niſtry. I am indeed almoſt convinced in my own mind, that 
if the cardinal had been in the ſecret of Hamilton's affair, he 
had remained miniſter ; becauſe the young pretender, whoſe 
cauſe was now ſtrongly revived, and who at that time ſtood 
extremely well in the good graces of that lady, to whom he 
now made his conſtant court, (though formerly both he and 
his brother the cardinal 7or4 had diſobliged her, by a ridi- 
culous behaviour, which they had fooliſhly, and ignorantly 
for themſelves and their affairs, ſhewn her, which they had 
time to repent of afterwards) would have found out ſome ex- 
pedient for appeaſing her anger, and reconciling the diſplea- 
ſure ſhe had ſhewn, on cardinal Bernis diſobliging her in 
objecting to, or refuſing her the requeſt ſhe had made him, 
rather than to have ſuffered him to quit the council board 
and miniſtry, if there had been a poſſibility to prevent it; 
as he might in both have been of the greateſt ſervice to him, 
in promoting and forwarding his intereſts, in caſe he had 
been truſted with the ſecret, and that he had liked it, or 


thought well of it. 


Cabinet councils were frequent on this aſtoniſhing ſubject 
and occaſion, as it was then termed; and private meetings 
and conſultations between the young pretender, with Bertin, 
and thoſe of his clan, to whom he thought fit to commu- 
nicate any thing of his affairs; though they were but few, 
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were not leſs arduouſly carried on than if a new conſpiracy 
had been intended and diſcovered againſt the king himſelf. 
When the ſubject was under conſideration in the cabinet, if 
the young pretender was not there incog. or with the king 
in private, which he frequently was, dreſſed ſometimes as an 
abbe, or under other different diſguiſements, which he from 
time to time puts on, as beſt ſaits the occaſion, places, viſits, 
journeys or perſons which engage or employ him, or which 
may demand or require his preſence for tranſacting his pri- 
vate affairs, the reſult of the council, or their deciſion, with 
all their deliberations; and private conferences touching this 
buſineſs, were duly and regularly tranſmitted and communi- 

cated to him with the greateſt privacy, care and precaution : : 
but nothing tranſpired in all this affair, ſo as to come to the 
| knowledge of the public, or even to that of the king's s own 
family, much leſs to the principal perſons of the court. So 
greatly and fo inviolably was the ſecrecy, with which every 
thing relating to Hamilton impenetrably preſerved, that I 
am thoroughly convinced, that if by any other accident it had 
come to be ſpoke of, I ſhould have been the unhappy victim, 
tho' innocent, and my days for ever conſumed in the Baſtile, 
or ſome other dreadful priſon altogether as bad. By this af- 
fair then, which happily for me made not the leaſt noiſe, the 
young pretender became more dear, was more careſſed, and 
looked upon to be of more conſequence to the king and court 
of France than ever he had been before, and his affairs and 
pretenſions more intereſting than they had ever been in any 
former time. This provocation of a deſign to aſſaſſinate him, 
and which they believed to be but too true, from the like 
ge” the ring himſelf had fo lately, and ſo very narrowly 

eſcaped, 
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eſcaped, confirmed every ſuſpicion, and left no room for doubt 


in the minds of thoſe miniſters, who were informed of the 
deſign: with which, and the meaſures the young pretender 
purſued, by repreſentations and ſolicitations, he ſoon raiſed and 
worked up the anger and reſentment of the king, and his faſt 
friends in the miniſtry, Belleiſie, St. Florentin, Berrier and 
Bertin, to the higheſt pitch of vengeance and revenge: and by 


this alſo he ſecured to himſelf, not only the friendſhip, affection, 
and pity of ſuch other powers, to whom he thought fit, by 


the advice and direction of the French miniſters, to intimate 
the matter, according to their deep and hidden politics, on 
ſuch occaſions, in ſuch light as they thought might beſt 
anſwer their own views and deſigns. 


The natural averſion, which is ſo prevalent in that =p 
againſt the Engliſb nation, and more ſo in the miniſters of 


that court; notwithſtanding their external politeneſs, when 


their internal, or, if I may be allowed to ſay, infernal projects 


of deceit are hatching, or on foot ; together alſo with their 


repeated loſſes and miſcarriages by ſea and land, in the progreſs 
of the war, had run in the ordinary and common channel : 
but now the tide of fury and deſolation, ready to overflow 


Great Britain, if poſſible, ſwell'd to the higheſt degree, was, 


in its rage, ſcarce to be confined within its ordinary bounds. 
This temper was improved by the young pretender, to his own 
advantage, by every argument, every inſinuation, and every 
promiſe that wit, policy, vengeance, or his neceflities could 


ſuggeſt. He now found himſelf eſteemed and regarded with 


a new and uncommon attention, his power and influence daily 


and hourly increaſing : his party at court gaining ſtrength, 
R and 
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and totally diſpoſed in his favour, determined at laſt, for once, 
to act ſincerely in his cauſe, wherein (by his own, and the 
exaggerations of his friends) the cruel and bloody. defigns of 
the Jeſuits, and his other enemies, were always blended 
with the injuſtice, as they expreſſed it, long-ſufferings and 
diſappointments, that he and his family had, for ſuch a ſe- 
ries of years, ſuſtained, with the dangers to which they had 
been ſo frequently expoſed, by ſchemes of poiſon or aſſaſſina- 
tion : it having been well known that, amongſt other perils, 
which had often threatened both father and ſon alternately, 
by the devices of their enemies, there was one above thirty- 
five years ago, wherein a certain Scotch lord, then in a high 
character at Paris, had employed a perſon to affaflinate or 
poiſon his father : which project would have taken effec, 
and would have been actually executed, as there was the 
greateſt reaſon to believe, if it had not been detected and 
prevented by one colonel O'Flannegan of the Iriſb brigade : 

the ſhort detail of which is as follows. The colonel being 
with the old pretender at a public houſe or inn, on the road 
leading to Rohan, where they were obliged to lie that night, 
on their journey thither ; at which place the colonel and his 
family dwelt; and being not long got out of their poſt chaiſe, 
and ſettled in their chamber at this inn; the colonel, who 
had the care of his fellow traveller, went down ſtairs in order 
to give directions for their ſupper : on going into the kitchen 
he accidentally met a perſon dreſſed like a gentleman, who 
had but juſt before alighted from his horſe, and was then 
come in to ſtay all night. The gentleman, after entering 
into ſome caſual diſcourſe with the colonel, invited him to take 


2 glaſs with him: which invitation the colonel with his uſual 
I politeneſs 
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— accepted, little ſuſpecting any thing hand; to 
follow; but telling him he was obliged to return to his room 
for a little while, ſaid, he would ſoon return and join him for 
ſome ſhort time. The colonel having gone up ſtairs to the 
old pretender, who was on this journey dreſſed like an abbe 
(the ordinary diſguiſe for gentlemen, who would avoid being 
| known) related to him all that had paſſed, with the particu- 
lars of the diſcourſe between him and the gentleman his new 
acquaintance ; giving him at the ſame time, according as he 
was queſtioned, by the pretended abbe, touching the matter, 
an exact deſcription of this gentleman's perſon and dreſs. Upon 
which, after a ſhort filence and reflection, the old pretender 
deſired the colonel to faſten the door; and then told him, he 
was poſitive that this man was the perſon attached to lord 
$——-, and that he was employed by that lord to aſſaſſinate 
or to poiſon him, which ever he could with the moſt readineſs 
or facility do, according as opportunity ſhould offer; of all 
which he had before received private intelligence : and then 
produced and ſhewed him the picture and. deſcription of the 
man, as had been ſent to him. This convinced the colonel 
of the identity of the perſon. Though not a little alarmed, 
the colonel ſoon after this relation ſtood up, and begging his 
abbé to be under no uneaſineſs or ill apprehenſions, he de- 
fired permiſſion to go down ſtairs to take a glaſs with him, 
in conſequence of his promiſe ; which being agreed to, the 
colonel went, locking the door, and putting the key in his 
pocket, Having Joined company with the ſuſpected perſon, 
they called for wine, and began to be chearful, and drink 
heartily together. TAE! colonel finding his then companion a 

pleaſant 
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plieaſant entertaining man, and he altogether exvidied with 
the politeneſs of the colonel and his agreeable converſation : 
After drinking for ſome time pretty briſkly, the ſuſpected 
| perſon propoſed to the colonel that they ſhould ſup toge- 
ther; which the colonel ſaid he would agree to, upon con- 
dition that the other would give him leave to have the ſup- 
per there, which he had already ordered, and which was 
actually then getting ready at the fire, being only ſome fiſh 
and a couple of chickens, which he had ordered for himſelf 
and his fellow-traveller, who was a good-natured poor prieſt, 
whom he had accidentally picked up at a friend's houſe in a 
village a few miles off, and whom he was ſo kind as to take 
into his chaiſe, as he was coming his way to give him a ſet- 
down; but that being unaccuſtomed to riding in a chaiſe, 
the poor prieſt was much fatigued, and could not join com- 
pany : beſides, as he had his office to ſay, he would ſoon af- 
ter go to bed: they therefore concluded to paſs the reſt of 
the evening together, and ſend the prieſt a morſel of ſome- 
thing for his ſupper. When the chickens were ſerved to 
table, the colonel took one of them, and ſaid, he would carry 
it himſelf to the poor prieſt, and try to perſuade him to eat 
part of it ; which the other begged he would do, offering to 
go with it himſelf; but as the prieſt was ſaid to be indiſ- 
poſed, he ſaved him the trouble. The colonel having gone 
to his abbe, and arranged matters with him, as well for his 
ſupper, of which he eat very little, as with regard to his bed; 
and having ſettled every thing in the beſt manner he could, 
and altogether to his abbe's liking, he again locked the cham- 
ber door, took the Key i in his pocket, and returned with as 


much 
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much ſpeed as he could to his new acquaintance, with whom 
he ſat up drinking all night : but towards morning, when 
he found him pretty well charged with wine, and that he 
was grown exceſſively fond of the colonel, the latter at laſt 


told him, he had heard ſomething talked of with regard to 


the above deſign ; in ſhort, that he had ſeen his picture, and 
knew the whole affair, inſiſting, that he was the identical 
perſon employed to execute the bloody project; the conclu- 
ſion of which detail you will find in the following letter. 
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